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The New Type “W” Loading Ashes for the City of Milwaukee 


THE MANIERRE 
FORDSON FORD 


rower WAGON LOADER parr 


ttre “Ww 


The Manierre Loader requires only one It is an All-Year-Round machine for 
operator and will handle 1'/2 tons per handling snow, dirt, ashes, etc., without 
expensive alterations or attachments. It is 
quickly and easily operated in cramped 
surroundings, such as narrow streets with 
preciation, repairs and operating expense. car lines or elevated structures, etc. 


Write today, for further information 


minute, or three yards of snow at a cost 
of 2'/c per yard including interest, de- 
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Community Market, Wichita Falls, Texas...... 63 
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Street Cleaning 120, 136, 142, 285, 302, 490, 654 
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Municipal Accounting and Finance 
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See a'so “Finance,” “Municipal Bond Market’ 
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115, 265, 409, 530, 705, 849 
Municipal Index, The 
Now Ready for 1927 ....... . . 443 


Municipal Officials, Employees, and Offices 
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Water-Works Superintendents Long in Office. 217 
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Correspondence Courses in Municipal Admini: 
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The City and Public Works........... aa oe 
Result of Partisan Appointments......... -.- 465 
City Engineer and Board of Public Works.... 491 
See also “Salaries,” and “News and Iilustra- 
tions,” pp. 575, 581 
Municipal Ownership 
Thirty Years of Municipal Ownership, Rens 
RACER xk he ape e eh cs ‘s eee. 
Omaha's Jitney Ice Stations... wire ee 
A Plan for a Public Milk Monopoly. : 812 
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Ordinance for the Abatement of Nuisances . 199 
Improperly Constructed Highway............ 559 
Odor Nuisance Eliminated, Troy, N. Y... 681 
Is Sewage Disposal Plant a Nuisance?........ 853 
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Ordinances 
City Planning Ordinance, Newport, R. I....... 62 
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Headings for Codes of Ordinances...... .. 190 
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A Unique Legislative Opportunity 


HROUGH the cooperation of a 
T special committee of experts with 

Secretary Hoover and the Division of 
(;uilding and Housing of the Department of 
Commerce, there is now nearing comple- 
tion the text of a Standard City Planning 
Enabling Act. This proposed legislation, if 
enacted by the several states with such modi- 
fications as constitutions and existing stat- 
utes may require, will afford to local gov- 
ernments much more 


states, the law-making bodies will convene 
during 1927. In every one of these 44 
states, municipal officials and civic workers 
can assure the introduction and promote the 
passage of these urgently needed laws. It 
is for this reason that THe AMERICAN City 
is devoting this first page of the first issue 
of the new year to the unique legislative op- 
portunity which is afforded by the painstak- 
ing and intelligent draftsmanship which has 
gone into these pro- 





effective control over 
city and regional de- 
velopment than they 
have heretofore pos- 
sessed, 


a , legislation for: 
There is now 


obtainable from the 
Department of Com- 
merce, as mentioned 
in this magazine last 
month, a revised edi- 
tion of the Standard 
State Zoning En- 
abling Act, under 
which municipali- 


Municipal 





Forty-Four State Legislatures Meet 
During 1927 


Almost every state needs more effective 


City and regional planning and zoning 

Motor-vehicle regulation 

Municipal borrowing 

Registration for elections 

Suggestions for standard acts, prepared 
by committees of experts, are available. 


officials 
organizations can help greatly in 
influencing such legislation. 


posed acts. No other 
use of this space 
could be so worth- 
while, we believe, as 
to call attention, in 
the most prominent 
manner possible, to 
the outstanding im- 
portance of prompt 
and concerted action 
in behalf of 
structive 


con- 
legislation 
for municipal prog 
ress during 1927. 


and 


civic 








lies may adopt zon- 
ing regulations; and also the final text of 
the proposed Uniform Vehicle Code,* pre- 
pared by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

Still another draft of a proposed standard 
state act is a Model Municipal Bond Law, 
prepared by the Committee on Municipal 
Borrowings of the National Municipal 
League (261 Broadway, New York); and 
there have been issued by the Committee 
mn Election Administration of the same or- 
anization, specifications for a Standard 
-egistration Act. 


In all except four of the forty-eight 


The rational plan- 
ning and develop- 
ment of American cities and their adjacent 
regions ; the control of motor vehicles on the 
streets and highways; sound practice in the 
issuance of municipal bonds; and greater 
honesty and economy in the conduct of 
elections—all will be immeasurably advanced 
in every state which shall write these model 
laws on its statute books. 


Which state shall be the first to act 
and to profit thereby ? 


* For a summary of state activities in behalf of the adop- 
tion of the Uniform Vehicle Code, see the December num- 
ber, pages 851-854. For an outline of the scope of the 
Model Municipal Bond Law, see page 75 of this issue. 





The Mayor’s First Year 


By Lent D. Upson 


Director, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


HE morning after election day each year, 

in many American cities, a lay-citizen 

awakes to find that his fellow townsmen 
have chosen him as mayor. Perhaps there has 
been a hotly contested campaign preceding this 
choice, in which the chief executive-to-be of 
this large business organization has reiterated 
emphatic opinions as to the conduct of certain 
public activities or of the desirability of cer- 
tain public projects. These opinions probably 
resulted from a careful study of the local sit- 
uation. At best, however, such study was ap- 
plied to only a small sector of public admin- 
istration, leaving the much larger periphery 
for future consideration. 


Studying the City’s Processes and Problems 

In the few weeks between election day and 
the taking of office, and in the twelve months 
following, this layman-executive must familiar- 
ize himself with the processes and problems of 
the municipality which he is to direct, treating 


both with an energetic directness that is based 
only on a full understanding. The manager 
of a great railroad or industrial corporation is 
responsible for the efficient operation of com- 
plex activities in order to return cash dividends 
to the owners; the chief executive of a city is 
responsible for activities equally intricate, much 
more diversified, and for dividends to be meas- 
ured in taxes, debt, and service. Responsibility 
for such returns cannot with safety be left to 
subordinates and with easy indifference as to 
whether results are produced or not. The pres- 
ent-day mayor is no longer only the decorative 
head of the city government. On the contrary, 
he is the city’s hardest-worked official—a city 
manager in fact, if not in name. 

In preparing himself for his job, a new 
mayor will be aided by a thorough study of the 
number and extent of activities conducted by a 
city. In a general way, every informed citi- 
zen knows that a city paves streets, pumps 
water, removes wastes, educates children, ap- 
prehends offenders, extinguishes fires, and un- 
dertakes many other services necessary or 
desirable to community life. Such general in- 
formation, however, is not adequate for the 
general manager of the municipal corporation. 
To deal intelligently with public problems, the 
executive must be familiar with the detailed 
operations that make up these services. For 
example, waste removal must be broken into 


its components of collection, removal to trans- 
fer station, transshipment to the disposal plant, 
final disposal, and disposition of by-products. 
Policing ceases to be the popular conception of 
uniformed men patrolling thoroughfares, and 
becomes a matter of foot patrol, motor patrol, 
traffic control, station-houses, detectives, crim- 
inal identification, record-keeping, etc. 


Conflicts of Jurisdiction 

Only by study of such detailed operations can 
a clear idea of the common duplication and 
overlapping of services be obtained; and, what 
is more important, a knowledge of interrelated 
and sometimes conflicting jurisdictions be se- 
cured. It is important to know whether two 
departments are doing, or fighting over, the 
same thing: to understand, for example, the 
conflicts that arise in the recreation work of 
the city’s recreation department and the board 
of education; in the health work with school 
children by the board of education and the 
health department; in the regulation of places 
of amusement by the police department and by 
the recreation authorities; in the inspection of 
buildings by the building department for struc- 
tural safety and by the health authorities for 
living conditions; in the cleaning of streets by 
the department of public works and by the de- 
partment of parks. 

Conflicts of jurisdiction may exist because 
the mayor’s predecessors in office have not 
taken the trouble to know about them, or be- 
cause of unreasonable restrictions imposed by 
the state constitution, state laws, city charter, 
and city ordinances. These prohibitions 
against change dampen the ardor of every 
mayor who enters office resolved to cut the red 
tape that hobbles public organization and pro- 
cedure. In industry, the executive can usually 
mold his organization to suit his requirements, 
and—what is equally important—that organ- 
ization can be revamped constantly to meet new 
situations as they arise. 

In a municipal corporation no such facility 
exists. Laws governing the organization of 
cities provide only a theoretically sound organ- 
ization, or are wittingly designed to perpetuate 
existing political conditions; certainly they are 
seldom designed to meet the changing require- 
ments of a growing community. Sound organi- 
zation is by no means the only fundamental to 
sound administration. Yet, in reviewing letters 














ritten by mayors discussing the experiences of 
cir first year in office, it was noted that many 
; them commented upon the cumbersome ma- 
iinery which they were required to operate, 
id suggested that the first obligation of a 
.yor newly elected to office was to familiarize 
mself with the detailed organization of the 
,vernment, and to contribute so far as possible 

its simplification, both by executive order 
nd by modification of law. 


Selecting Capable Departmental Heads 

[he second opportunity of the newly elected 
vor, or perhaps even the first in order of 
verformance if not in importance, is the selec- 
on of capable per- 
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In the long run the safer course may be to 


keep hands off of all appointments except those 


specifically delegated to the mayor. 


Inadequate Salaries for Public Positions 


This sphere of legitimate appointments 
usually includes the major department heads. 
Unfortunately, American standards of public 
employment facilitate frequent changes in 
major public positions. The absence of pub- 
lic respect for these officials, the modest com- 
pensation paid, and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in private life, not to emphasize po- 
litical upheavals, make it necessary for each 
incoming mayor to 





sons to direct the ad- 
ninistration of the 
everal departments 
ind divisions of the 
vovernment. It is dis- 
tressing that so large 
. portion of the early 
period of a mayor’s 
ncumbency in office 
ould be devoted to 
the selection and re- 
jection of candidates 
positions. Even 
though all minor po- 
tions be under the 
erit system and the 
\ppointive authority 
{ the mayor re- 
stricted to the filling 


each year. 


attempted. 





To Aid the Newly-Elected Mayor tive staff 


to blaze a path through the jungle of fact 
and problem which confront him, is the 
object of this article, written especially 
for the benefit of the many officials, new 
to municipal activities, who become sub- 
scribers for The American City Magazine 


Certain underbrush is indigenous to 
each city, and must be dealt with as local 
circumstances determine; but many prob- few 
lems of, and aids to, administration 
are common to all municipalities, and a 
brief discussion of some of these is here 


A much fuller treatment of these and 
other matters of importance to both new 
and experienced municipal executives will 
be found in the author’s new book, 
“Municipal Administration,” reviewed on 
page 127 of this issue. 


cruit his administra- 
from 
“greenhorns” w h o 
will in turn be out of 
office before the y 
have_ familiarized 
themselves with the 
details involved. Un- 
der these conditions 
men of ability 
have desire for ap- 
pointive public office, 
and experienced 
mayors _ invariably 
comment upon the 
lifficulties of secur- 
ing department heads 
of ability and train- 
ing. A newly elected 








of a limited number 
of major positions, the average mayor will 
find himself beset from the beginning with ap- 
plicants for jobs of every kind. Right here, 
the chief executive must decide which course 
he is to pursue with respect to these demands. 
‘le may set out to pay political debts by secur- 
ing or attempting to secure a position for 
every person to whom he is under real or 
iancied obligation. Or he may state flatly 
that he has no control over the appointing au- 
thorities and will not deviate from a program 
of permitting positions to be filled by the es- 
tablished procedure. 

lt is difficult to say which course is the 
easier to follow. If a mayor is so inclined, 
there are many ways around the merit system. 
\\Vhy should the mayor refuse one’s friends 
when they make requests of minor consequence 
that are easily within his power to grant? 
Well, it should be remembered that when a 
iriendship is cemented by one appointment, a 
half-dozen enemies may be made in persons 


mayor approaches his 
task with high ideals, fesolved to secure the 
best public servants that the salaries and in- 
fluence will buy. After numerous refusals of 
the positions offered, he finally has to content 
himself with not entirely satisfactory choices 
and if excellent results are secured, it is more 
the result ot chance than design. 

Eventually, a body of public opinion may be 
created—in fact, must be created—that will 
compel the payment of adequate salaries for 
public positions, that will prevent the political 
turnover in these positions, and that will 
create a respect for the public office holder. 
Only then will public offices be sought as a 
prize by citizens who have already been suc- 
cessful in a material way. Because of public 
opinion men will serve their country at great 
personal sacrifice in times of war. Eventually, 
public opinion will require similar service in 
times of peace. The mayor can aid in the 
formulation of such opinion by selecting office- 
holders who will be a credit to. the community. 
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Finance, the Ubiquitous Problem 

The ubiquitous problem of local government, 
and the chief worry of practically every newly 
elected mayor, is that of finance. A mayor is 
inducted into office and ordinarily, before he 
is well seated in his chair, the estimates of the 
several departments for their running expenses 
during the fiscal period are presented for his 
consideration. Fortunately, in the last gen- 
eration there has been real development in aids 
for such consideration. The new mayor ordi- 
narily does not, or at least should not, face a 
lot of miscellaneous departmental requests un- 
correlated as to importance, and stated with a 
lack of uniformity of terms. In a modern budg- 
et each activity within a department is com- 
pelled to rest on its own merit and present its 
operating requests separately from those of 
other activities; requests for capital charges 
are separated from operating costs; all requests 
are segregated in accordance with some stand- 
ard uniform classification; and salaries and 
other compensation are set forth with projected 
increases in order that they may be readily un- 
derstood. 

It is unfortunate, however, that this budget 
picture as a rule represents only those needs 
which the department heads think will be pro- 
vided by the legislative body. Little or no 
effort is made to present a complete picture 
of public requirements in order that the rela- 
tive urgency of each may be estimated. Nor 
is it usual for the budget to present these needs 
in units of work to be done and with the esti- 
mated costs per unit, as compared with the 
units of work accomplished and the actual costs 
per unit. Although important improvements 
have been made in budget procedure since the 
first segregated budget was established in the 
Department of Health of New York City in 
1907, many additional steps need to be taken 
before the budget becomes, as Professor A. R. 
Hatton prophesied, “the most potent instru- 
ment of democracy.” 


What the Budget Will Reveal 

Out of the budget, however, whether it is 
well or badly prepared, a new mayor may learn 
some interesting things concerning the busi- 
ness procedure of his municipality. The first 
item to be considered is naturally that of rev- 
enues, and the principal element of revenues is 
taxes on real estate. A mayor is not, and 
should not be, alone concerned with whether 
the tax rate is low or high. He is equally in- 
terested in whether assessments are uniformly 
equitable; whether the securing of these equi- 
table assessments is furthered by the use of 





standard rules of appraisal; whether there is 
a sane and honest treatment of the taxes on 
personalty ; whether the taxes assessed are pre- 
billed and mailed to the taxpayer; and whether 
the cost of tax collection is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Other questions that will be raised re- 
late to the income from city property which is 
not actually in use by the municipality; the 
reasonableness of charges for services per- 
formed by the municipality for private persons 
and corporations; the use of fees as a revenue; 
and the treatment of inter-departmental charges, 
such as the water furnished by the water de- 
partment for other offices of the municipality. 

The budget will also reveal certain secrets 
with respect to municipal accounting and pur- 
chasing. If the newly elected mayor is in pri- 
vate life head of a large business, he may be 
surprised to learn that many municipalities, in- 
cluding his own, maintain their books on a 
“cash basis.” And his first introduction to the 
desirability of acciual accounting may be the 
presentation of a large sheaf of unpaid bills, 
the existence of which until this time was 
unknown to public officials, and which must be 
financed during his administration. Similarly, 
he may learn something concerning the pur- 
chasing methods of the municipality and of 
the desirability of centralized purchasing with 
standard specifications, if the city is to buy 
the products best suited to its uses at a mini- 
mum cost. 


Financing Permanent Improvements 


After current financing comes the important 
question of permanent improvements. Any 
newly elected mayor, or any interested citizen, 
for that matter, can jot down on his desk pad 
in a moment a list of important improvements 
of which his city is in need. Possibly these 
might be arranged in some relative order of 
importance. It is doubtful, however, whether 
public improvements are ever undertaken in 
such order by municipalities. Democratic gov- 
ernment is really acquiescence of the majority 
in the aggressive leadership of a minority. 
Ordinarily, it requires only the advocacy of 
some proposition by a dynamic group, sup- 
ported by adequate publicity, to secure its adop- 
tion by the local legislative body and its endorse- 
ment by the public at large. The project may 
by no means be of greatest importance to the 
welfare of the community, but if it has seized 
the fancy and enthusiasm of some individual 
or group of individuals, it may be materialized 
by sheer aggressiveness. There is scarcely a 
city that can point to no public improvement 
that could not profitably be exchanged for some 
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more urgent requirement. 

This difficulty arises in part from the fact 
that until recently there has been no effort to 
budget public improvements with the same care 
as current operations are budgeted. Lately, 
several cities have endeavored to use citizens’ 
committees made up of best financial minds, 
with a view to organizing the public improve- 
ments needed in their relative order of im- 
portance and providing for their acquisition 
over a substantial period of years. It goes 
without saying that a budget of permanent im- 
provements must be made for longer than a 
single year, perhaps for ten years, and that it 
will need periodic modification. However, if 
a mayor will call into existence a committee 
of responsible persons and place before them 
all the needs of the community, with instruc- 
tions to budget them in accordance with the fis- 
cal resources, a long step forward will be made 
in conserving the credit and bonding power of 
the municipality. 


The Pay-as-You-Go Idea 

In this connection, little attention has been 
given to paying for recurring public improve- 
ments currently rather than issuing bonds for 
this purpose. Many citizens, and perhaps not 
a few public officials, are imbued with the idea 
that a sinking-fund has some curious efficacy 
for paying off public debt without cost. It 
should be remembered that every time public 
improvements (other than self-sustaining utili- 
ties) are purchased by the issuance of bonds, 
the cost of such improvements must be paid 
eventually by taxation and, in addition, interest 
must be paid during the life of such bonds. For 
improvements of an unusual character, the in- 
itial cost of which could not possibly be borne 
by the community, the issuance of bonds is 
entirely justified. On the other hand, there are 
many recurring improvements, such as school- 
houses, fire-stations, police-stations, street pav- 
ing, ete., which in the larger cities might better 
be paid from current taxation, leaving the bond 
margin free for the bigger emergencies. The 
pay-as-you-go idea is more and more finding 
acceptance with citizens and officials, and even- 
tually, in budgeting improvements, it is antici- 
pated that they will be increasingly financed 
from current taxes rather than bonds. 


Sinking-Fund versus Serial Plan 
Incidentally, no incoming mayor is justified 
in ignoring the condition of the sinking-fund 
used for bond retirement. Recently a statute 
was enacted in Michigan requiring that all 
sinking-funds be put upon a sound actuarial 
basis before additional bonds might be issued 


1927 


by local units of government. In examining 
some dozen or more cities taken almost at ran- 
dom, it was found that not a single one had 
fulfilled the state requirements. In one or two 
instances there was a surplus in the sinking- 
fund that could be taken away for the reduc- 
tion of taxation. In practically every other 
case a deficit existed. An incoming mayor will 
do a distinct service to a city if he will examine, 
or have examined, the city’s sinking-fund to 
be assured that adequate provision has been 
made for the ultimate retirement of all bonds 
issued. On the whole, the serial plan of issuing 
bonds is growing in popularity because it does 
away with the possibility of sinking-fund 
abuses. 


Citizens as Advisors 
Mention has been made of the use of a citi- 
zen committee for the examination of public 
improvement needs and in the preparation of a 
public improvement program. The use of citi- 
zens in an advisory capacity need not and 
should not stop here. It is no reflection upon 


the chief executive of a municipality if he util- 
izes the counsel of the outstanding men and 
women of his community. 


If leading citizens 
cannot be drafted to the full-time service as 
department heads and on boards and commis- 
sions, they ought at least to be willing to give 
some part of their time to the consideration of 
special problems. In one of the largest Ameri- 
can municipalities the Mayor has recently ap- 
pointed special committees on finance, sewer- 
age, traffic, correction, etc., which are consider- 
ing special questions in an advisory way and 
which will eventually report to him and to the 
City Council. 


Influencing State Legislation 


A further aid to administration is frequently 
found in state legislation, and an incoming 
mayor should make sure that all opportunities 
so presented are utilized. Often the state can 
be made responsible for carrying on certain 
activities or for financing certain improve- 
ments. At any rate, the chief executive should 
know exactly what the state or county is under 
obligation to do within a community and should 
see that it functions accordingly. Many cities 
hard-pressed financially have found a welcome 
relief in the support received from the county 
and state governments. 

Also, the mayor cannot ignore the legislative 
requirements of his community. Since the 
city is a government of delegated powers, it is 
always necessary to approach the state legis- 
lature at each of its sessions and ask for cer- 
tain enactments in order that administration 
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may be furthered. As the executive head of 
the city government, the mayor should at least 
know its legislative requirements, both that they 
may be furthered by his influence at the state 
capitol and that unwise legislation may be 
checked. In this connection, a citizens’ commit- 
tee is again helpful in influencing legislators 
that may be ignorant of the needs of the larger 
municipalities and in securing their consent to 
legislation in which they have little or no in- 
terest.* 


Growing Importance and Difficulties of the 
Mayor’s Position 

To enumerate all the problems that will con- 
front the newly elected mayor in the average 
American city would be to include such sub- 
jects as traffic control, public health, recreation 
facilities, civil service administration, etc. 
These and many others will be injected into 
the few hours that a mayor has remaining to 
him after he has made the address of welcome 
to each visiting convention and has met all 
the friends and enemies who wish to importune 


him for special favors or extend to him advice. 


*EpitortaL Note.—See “A Unique Legislative Oppor- 
tunity,” page 1 of this issue. 
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In American cities the mayor is rapidly as 
suming a position of great importance, tower- 
ing above the city council as a determiner oi 
public policies and as the one responsible for 
the proper administration of the numerous 
activities that the municipality carries on. As 
with most governmental executives, the task 
is far too large for the ordinary working 
hours of the average individual. In due time 
the public may become reconciled to provid 
ing adequate assistance to the mayor in the 
form of permanent under-executives, who can 
handle the great mass of routine which now 
goes over his desk. Under present circun: 
stances, no single individual can properly mak« 
all the decisions that it is incumbent upon a 
mayor to make. Until we surround our mayors 
with the same facilities for proper administra 
tion that are provided for executives of in- 
dustry, a mayor has the only alternative of lay- 
ing hold of such meager aids to administration 
as are suggested here, and elsewhere in the 
literature on governmental administration, the 
details of which have been developed by the 
paltry research that has been possible in this 
important field. 


Survey for Nation-wide Standardization of Traffic Signs, 
Signals, and Markings 


N exhaustive investigation of the whole prob- 

lem of street signs, signals, and markings, 

with a view to the final establishment of 
official uniform standards for nation-wide adop- 
tion, has been undertaken by the American Engi- 
neering Council, for the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. The study will be 
made with the cooperation of all the principal 
organizations in the country interested in the 
standardization of signs, signals, and markings, 
including the American Automobile Association, 
the National Safety Council, and the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 

Some phases of this problem have already been 
investigated by individual agencies, but no one 
organization has dealt with the entire subject. 
First of all, therefore, all available data will be 
collected and coordinated; the field work will 
then largely consist of filling in the gaps. It is 


expected that the survey, which will be commenced 
early in January, will be completed in about six 
months. 

A Committee on Street Signs, Signals, and 
Markings to direct the study has been appointed, 
with W. B. Powell, traffic engineer, of Buffalo, N 
Y., as Chairman. Other members of the Com- 
mitee include: Dr. M. G. Lloyd, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C.; E. P. Goodrich, consulting 
engineer, New York City; Sidney J. Williams, Di 
rector of Public Safety Division, National Safety 
Council, Chicago; Ernest N. Smith, General 
Manager, American Automobile Association, Chi- 
cago; Thomas Fitzgerald, Vice-President, Pitts 
burgh Street Railways Company; Colonel A. B 
Barber, Transportation Division, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States: and Lawrenc« 
W. Wallace, Executive Secretary, American En- 
gineering Council. 


Closer Control Needed Over Operations That Obstruct Streets 


Calling attention to the fact that in the streets 
of mid-town Manhattan the New York Police 
Department recently found more than 200 ob- 
structions to traffic caused by building operations, 
repairs to water, gas, and sewer pipes, subway 
constructions, etc., the Electric Railway Journal 
says: 

“The existence of obstructions of this kind in 
the streets is not a new evil, but the tremendous 
increase in the use of the automobile has brought 
it sharply to the fore in all large cities. Although 
a permit from the municipal authorities 1s ordi- 


narily a prerequisite for work that will result in 
blocking a street, the officials responsible for th 
circulation of traffic seldom are consulted. Build 
ing permits generally are granted by the building 
department and permission to open the pavement 
by the street department. The traffic department 
is left to deal as best it can with the situation 
thus created. Before the advent of the automobil: 
this policy probably served well enough, but now 
adays, when every available inch of roadway is 
needed for traffic, closer control should be exer 
cised over operations that obstruct the streets.” 





State Street, Chicago, Celebrates Its New 
Street-Lighting System 


By S. W. Thompson and Woodbridge E. Morris 


~TATE STREET, Chicago, is today prob- 
ibly the brightest street in the world. It be- 
came so on October 14, at 8:21 P. M. when 
ident Coolidge in Washington pressed the 

In the seven blocks of canyon be- 
Lake Street and Van Buren in Chicago, 

| of pure, clear light suddenly spread, 
to the smallest detail the sides of the 
lings, the multitude, and the banners and 
ths of decorations. It was not the daz- 


1 . 
n Key. 


Niagara Falls, Falls Street 760 
San Francisco, Market Street 750 
Schenectady, Erie Boulevard 700 
Portland, Ore. (business district). “gu 600 
Schenectady, State Street siiaea 590 
Minneapolis (business district ~ 520 
Los Angeles, Broadway : — _ §10 
San Francisco, Triangle listrict.. 500 
El Paso (business district : : 500 
Cleveland, Superior Avenue ~~ 500 


The installation of the new lighting system 
The 


Light, celebrating the 


on State Street, Chicago, cost $100,000. 


three-day Pageant of 


DEPICTING LIGHT AS USED BY THE EGYPTIANS 


that had ex- 
but instead an even, warm, daylight ef- 


artificial brilliance many 


tate Street, according to authoritative re- 

two and one-half times brighter than 
irest competitor, the business district of 
Lake City, and ten times brighter than 


New York. For the 
following table 


\venue, sake of 


irison, the shows the 
ns per linear foot on various well-lighted 
throughout the United States: 


2.000 


opening on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
nights, October 14, 15, and 16, cost more than 
the installation. Newspaper and other adver 
tising was estimated at at least 
ooo. 


another $100, 
The State Street merchants subscribed to 
all of this, as they thought it was worth while 

On 3,150 feet of street stand 140 2,000-watt 
lamps, each with a 45,000-lumen output, each in 
a Novalux rippled globe and canopy, a pair to 
each standard and a pair of standards to each 
feet of street. 

The Union Metal 
dlepower or 90,000 lumens per post, 


100 
standards, with 9,000 can 


measure 
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ONE OF THE FLOATS IN THE STATE STREET PAGEANT—-MAZDA, GODDESS OF LIGHT 


20 feet in height over-all, the light source be 
ing 27 feet 9 inches from the ground. The 
the two light centers is 42 
\ third 2,000-watt socket is provided 


spread between 
inches. 
and 
pole is en 


in the top for potential festival lighting, 

an over-size tubular steel trolley 
cased in the standard. 

[he system was installed by the Commercial 

Company of Chicago, contractors, under 

a subcontract Edison 


lhis system is operated on a II5- 


with the Commonwealth 


Company 


volt direct-current service of the Common 


wealth Edison Company, this being the only 


service available in the downtown district of 
\long the street are a number of 


magnetic contactors, all of which are connected 


\ hicago. 


to a control wire leading back to a central lo- 
cation to furnish a remote control system. All 
lamps are operated until one A. M., when 9g! 
re extinguished, leaving 49 to burn all night 


L. 


Pageant Celebrates Opening 


Ryan, director of the Illuminating En 


¢ Laboratories of the General Electric 
Through — the L.-station arches, 


ransformed to arches of triumph by crystal 
vels on which batteries of floodlights played, 
came the mounted and foot police to 


he lines of bystanders. Brigadier- 
Garrity followed with a detach- 
Great Lakes Coast Guard Sta- 
t ie 65th Infantry Brigade under General 
Francis M. Allen, the 131st Infantry, the 132nd 
I 


nfantry, the High School R.O.T.C., drilled 


I il ] yhn | 
from the 


+} 


ment 


10on, 


theater ushers, and finally the floats. 

The floats were street-railway cars depicting 
in drapes and costumes the progress of arti 
ficial lighting since earliest times, Assyrian 
Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and then the God 
dess Mazda, Queen of Light, seated resplendent 
on the throne. 

The floats halted, one at every street inter 
section, and a band or orchestra on each played 
until nearly eleven. Then the Jong train of 
light passed slowly through the crowd, leaving 
the street to the people. The festival was re- 
peated on three successive nights. 

he State Street merchants are conservative 
men and progressive. They operate some of 
mercantile establishments in the 
Their annual business is estimated at 
$450,000,000. In 1925 they formed the State 
Street Lighting Association and worked out this 
lighting program with the Commonwealth Edi 
son Company and John T. Miller, Commis 
sioner of Gas and Electricity. The Common 
wealth Company, with the cooperation of Nela 
Park engineers, developed the fundamental con 
cepts and engineering features of the design 
and contracted for the 


the largest 
world. 


installation cost, cur 


rent, and maintenance during this period 


The city of Chicago pays no part of 
he maintenance, but does allow the Associa 
tion a certain amount of credit covering the 
lamps which the city would normally use to 
light the street. At the expiration of ten years 
the system belongs to the State Street Mer- 
chants Association. 


t 








rey 


The Trailer System of Collecting Garbage 


and Rubbish in Norfolk, Va. 


By W. G. Mitchell 


Superintendent, Street Cleaning Department, Norfolk, Va. 


HE natural trend of opinion since the 
gasoline motor truck has shown its value 
in municipal work has been to motorize 
unicipal departments. The next step after 
electing the motor power has been to find the 
proper container for the economical haulage of 
vhatever material was to be moved. 
lhe horse has been with us for a long while, 
nd his power, endurance, and faithfulness are 
well known. To successfully handle a horse, 
it is necessary to feed him carefully to keep him 
in good physical condition. His harness 
must be adjusted and the vehicle he is to 
haul must not be overloaded. If these matters 


ire not carefully considered, the horse’s power 
vill be reduced and also his length of service. 

[he same is true with motor power. First, 
1 good motive power must be secured, and then, 
like the horse, it must be harnessed properly. 


Fach part must bear its burden. The flow of 
gasoline and oil must be right or the health of 
he motor is damaged. The load it hauls must 
not be beyond the horsepower, the vehicle it 
draws must be so adjusted as to give the maxi- 
mum results. These are necessary to give good 


service and at the same time extend the period 





of service. We see 3-, 5-, and 10-ton trucks in 
operation, some of them with bodies or contain- 
ers of various cubic yardage or tonnage capaci- 
ties. Local conditions in street cleaning and 
refuse collection govern the type and size of 
equipment of vehicles of all kinds. Naturally, 
in hilly sections the load must be lessened and 
adequate brakes provided for all trucks. 

In Norfolk, the trailer has become an impor- 
tant part of our collection equipment and has 
reduced the expense and increased the effi- 
ciency of the men operating in the street clean- 
ing department. 

In 1920 the Department of Street Cleaning 
of Norfolk, which has charge of the collection 
of garbage and rubbish, was operating with 3 
trucks, 7 wagons, 8 trailers purchased in No- 
vember, and 54 carts, and was using 109 horses 
and taking care of a population of 124,000 dis- 
tributed over 10 square miles of territory. In 
1920, two additional trailers were purchased. 
In 1923, four additional trucks, ten trailers, and 
four tractors were purchased and one old truck 
traded in. At first only one 3-cubic-yard trailer 
was used behind each truck. 

This, added to the 8-yard body on the truck, 





CONTRASTING TRAILER WITH METAL COVERS AND OPEN TYPE OF TRAILER 
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DUMPING POSITION OF TRAILERS THAT HAVE JUST DELIVERED LOAD AT INCINERATOR 


made it possible to haul 11 cubic yards with 


the same motor power. A trailer with two 


was found to be 
the 
loading level of the body allows collectors to 


horses was also used, which 


very convenient and economical, as low 
load more quickly and more easily, and at the 
incinerator or dump permits a quicker unload- 
ing his saving in loading and unloading in- 
creased the efficiency of the man, as the recep- 
tacle did not have to be lifted to as great a 
height as previously, and thus collection was 
speeded up. 


When it 


out satisfactorily and economically, the use of 


was found that this was working 


1926 ten addi- 
tional Highway trailers and four tractors were 
purchased and one old tractor traded in. When 
the initial the motive 
power of the trucks demonstrated and the num- 
ber of 


trailers was expanded, and in 


cost was determined, 
cubic yards which could be handled 


definitely known, four tractors were purchased 
at a cost of less than that of one 3'4-ton truck. 
Each of these tractors hauls three trailers of 
3 cubic yards water-level capacity or 4 cubic 
yards dry heaped, making a tractor costing $1,- 
with a 
total capacity of 12 cubic yards, which is the 


000 haul three trailers at $1 each 


000 
same amount hauled by a 3'2-ton truck costing 
$5,000 with an 8-yard box costing $1,200, and 
one trailer costing $1,000. The same crew of 
men was required for each outfit. 

It has been found that the tractor and trailer 
combination makes loading easier, and since the 
initial cost is less, the interest is smaller and 
the depreciation has been found to be less. The 
maintenance is less because a tractor does not 
cost so much for repair in a given period as 
the truck. 

Additional trucks were purchased in 1923 


































because of long-distance hauling, as the city 
of Norfolk annexed 27 miles of territory which 
added 40,000 people to be taken care of by the 
collection system. This called for rerouting 
and extension of the work. The first year of 
annexation brought about serious handicaps. 

In 1920, with 3 trucks, 4 tractors, 1 flusher, 
1 motor sweeper, 8 trailers, 7 wagons, 54 carts, 
an average of 3 horse-drawn sweepers, 3 horse- 
drawn sprinklers, 109 mules and horses, and 
an average of 185 men covering 10 square miles 
of territory with a population of 124,000 people, 
the entire cost of street cleaning, garbage and 
refuse collection, including the purchase of 
equipment, teams, supplies and _ repairs, 
amounted to $327,354.32, or $27,279.52 monthly. 
In 1926, with 5 trucks, 7 tractors, 2 flushers, 1 
motor sweeper, 30 trailers, 14 wagons, 14 carts, 
3 horse-drawn sprinklers, 3 horse-drawn 
sweepers, 87 horses, and an average of 185 
men, including the Superintendent, Clerk, As- 
sistant Superintendent, foremen, truck drivers, 
shop men, teamsters, collectors and sweepers, 
the entire cost of street cleaning and garbage 
and rubbish collection in a territory of 37 
square miles with a population of 174,000, the 
including the purchase of equipment, 
teams, supplies and repairs for the first 9 
months, was $223,111.08, or approximately 
$24,790 monthly. 





cost 


These comparisons show economical admin- 
istration. One of the chief agencies, however, 
in reducing the cost and increasing the effi- 
ciency has been the tractor-drawn trailer. 
Operating with approximately the same num- 
ber of men but with 22 horses less, the ratio 
of motive power has increased 50 per cent, the 
population has increased. 25 per cent, and the 
territory 75 per cent. 


The Value of Detailed Cost Data on 


Street Maintenance 
By Colonel A. J. Eddy 


City Engineer and Superintendent of Streets, Berkeley, Calif. 


ODERN business methods, in industry 
Mi and commerce, demand an accurate 

day-to-day accounting of every detail 
that sums up into operating expense. The in- 
ner workings of a successful corporation are 
largely dependent for daily progress and for 
intelligent expansion on the most minute calcu- 
lations in the hands of efficiency experts and 
cost accountants. There is no reason why this 
factor should be neglected in city administra- 
tion, or why some form of intelligible compila- 
ation of cost data should not be applied to any 
department of city government that spends the 
public’s money. 

In Berkeley, Calif., the Department of Pub- 
lic Works has developed a system of maintain- 
ing cost data that has led to concrete results, 
especially in regard to street maintenance. Up 
to January, 1926, it had not been possible to 
obtain accurate cost data because of our in- 
adequate system of bookkeeping. At this time, 
J. P. Langan was employed to take charge of 


all bookkeeping and cost finding, and he has 
reorganized our system so that accurate costs 
are now being obtained. 

It was formerly the practice to charge ma- 
terials against the various functions, or 
against the classes of work for private parties 
at the time those materials were requisitioned. 
This led to considerable error because it was 
impossible to prophesy, at the time a requisi- 
tion was made out, just how the various ma- 
terials were going to be expended on actual 
work. 

New Accounting Method 

At the end of the fiscal year, a Public Works 
Stock Account was inaugurated in the Depart- 
ment, and all requisitions for new materials are 
charged against this account. When the ma- 
terials are actually used, they are charged 
against the particular job or function of the 
Department, so that now actual and intelligible 
costs on all classes of work are being ob- 
tained. 





Name of Street OXFORD 


WIDTH IN FEET... 20 
LENGTH IN FEET... 9000 
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CARD SHOWING METHOD OF KEEPING TRACK OF STREET REPAIRS 
There is a card similar to this for every section of street that has been repaired in Berkeley for the last two years. 


These cards are filed in alphabetical 


order, revealing at a moment’s glance the amount of work done, the cost of 


each item and the dates 


ca 


Lash petiagtage or cece ene Seip 
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NO. = ‘ 
paTelLQ-13-26............HourR..102.40__. ee 
HOW RECEIVED ADDRESS ....... 
.--LETTER 
----MEMO EWER 
X__PMONE ---- SIDEWALK 
PERSONAL CAL! ...MANHOLPS 
Mrs. H.A, Tooker .. 
ADDRESS 2830 Garber. Street... 
pHone Berk. 3867 _ ad 


COMPLAINANT 


..-PAVEMENT 
---. TRENCH 

~--+ CULVERT 
---CROSS WALK 
o- -CURB 
----BRIDGE 

--. STREET LIGHT 


rereRReD T? C.H.~. Thomas 
pate 10-18-26 ; 
DISPOSITION __ Street cleaned 


pDATE.LO-29-26 sic C,H. Thomas SIGNED .- 





-Pledmont..... -. 


CLASS OF COMPLAINTS 


CATCH EASINS 
.-X STREET CLEANING 


~--- MISCELLANEOUS ....... 


ing probably the most traffic, 
should be replaced with hard- 
surface pavement. 

— For example, the tabulation 
below, contained in the Depart- 
ment’s recent Annual Report, 
shows a list of five streets char- 
acterized as arterial highways, 
which are built of oil-macadam, 
and which are inadequate for 
the traffic they carry. 

The last item in the tabulation 
shows the cost of maintaining a 
hard-surface pavement which is 
comparable in volume of traffic 
to the old-macadam samples 
above it. Thus we were able to 








METHOD OF HANDLING COMPLAINTS IN BERKELEY 
The Berkeley Department of Public Works has this simple and effective 
This card is made out in duplicate 
when the complaint is received. One copy is filed and the other is given 
to the proper department for handling the complaint 


method of handling all complaints. 


In connection with the “work for private par- 
ties” mentioned above, it might be explained 
that the total amount of work handled by the 
Department of Public Works in Berkeley is 
not reflected in the budget appropriation. This, 
In 


in fact, is only a small part of the total. 
addition to the budget there are commercial 
enterprises called “work for private parties,” 
and they include laying lateral sewers, resur- 
facing of trenches, and other property im- 


provements. Also, the Department handles all 
street improvements, whether public or pri- 
vate, for which are furnished engineering, 
supervision, inspection and assessment rolls. 
In all, more than $500,000 worth of work was 
directed by this department in the fiscal year 
1925-1926, but the budget appropriation 
amounted only to $152,627.11. 

The most important result of our method of 
keeping cost data on street maintenance in 
Berkeley has been to demonstrate clearly that 
the greater cost of maintaining oil macadam 
pavements makes it profitable for us to pave 
our streets as soon as possible with permanent 
hard-surface pavements. 

We can show to the City Council or to the 
City Manager or to the public just what streets 
are most in need of hard surfacing, and how 
much ought to be done at any given time, and 
we can tell them, in the clearly understandable 
language of dollars and cents, why it ought to 
be done. 

The figures we keep show immediately 
whether or not an excessive amount is being 
spent for maintenance of the oil-macadam sur- 
face. If it is excessive, then this street, hav- 


show the city that it costs thirty- 
one times as much to maintain 
the portion of Spruce Street, the 
first on the list, as it does to 
maintain a typical hard-surface 


ARTERIAL HIGHWAYS OF OIL-MACADAM WHICH 
ARE INADEQUATE FOR TRAFFIC 


Length Cost for 
in Miles 2 Years 
$1,278.21 

593.44 

617.20 

791.10 

945.73 


University... . 164.06 


pavement; and also that this particular section 
of Spruce Street cost five times as much as the 
average of oil-macadam streets for the fiscal 
year. Obviously, Spruce Street is the one that 
needs the hard surface first. 

Much of the task of keeping the cost data is 
a matter of bookkeeping, although several 
points of presentation have been developed 
which might be worth mentioning. Mainly, 
data on Berkeley streets are kept by means of a 
card index system. A sample of a card filled 
out for a typical street is reproduced with this 
article. These cards are filed alphabetically. 
The system has proved simple and accurate. 

In addition to the card index, which is al- 
ways close at hand, there is available in the 
City Engineer’s office a street map of the city 
The streets are marked in colors, different 
colors for streets that have been repaired one, 
two, three, or four times. Thus I know at a 
glance that the red streets on the map are 
costing the most for repairs and the yellow 
ones least. The map is always kept up to date. 

Most of our macadam streets were built for 
horse-drawn vehicles. Later these streets were 
surface-oiled with road oil to make them suit- 
able for automobiles. But as in any other city, 









truck traffic in Berkeley is continually on the 
increase, and this with increased automobile 
trafic makes maintenance a hard problem. 


Berkeley should have at the present time be- 
tween 60 and 7o miles of paved streets, or 
approximately 35 per cent of the total mileage. 
[he problem is to increase the present mileage 
is rapidly as possible, and particularly to re- 
place the oil-macadam on those streets that 
carry a great deal of through traffic, and are 
really arterial highways. The following table 
shows the mileage of hard-surface pavements, 
oil - macadam pavements, and unimproved 
streets for the last three years: 
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Type 1924 1925 1926 
Hard-surface pavements........... pai ese, 19 21 
Oil-macadam CIE snk pecccatsaess 163.7 164 162 
Unimproved streets......s0.0.+seeeeeees 10.2 10 10 


Totals... cccrcvcssvecedvscskacens . 193 193 





lhe oil-macadam pavement is constructed of 
crushed rock grading from 24-inch maximum 
diameter down to stone dust, which is com- 
pacted with a roller which weighs not less 
than 400 pounds per lineal inch width of tread. 
lwo oilings are used, the first being one gal- 
lon per square yard of street surface and the 
second 3 of a gallon per square yard of sur- 
face. The resulting pavement is 6 inches 
thick. 

Two types of hard-surface pavements have 
been used. For the downtown section a 6-inch 
cement-concrete base is laid, with a 2-inch 
asphaltic concrete top. For main arteries in 
the residential districts a plain cement-concrete 
pavement is used, 1:2:4 mix, with either a 6- 
or a 7-inch thickness, depending upon the char- 
icter of subgrade and traffic. 
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PATCHING STREETS WITH THE BERKELEY MIX 
Workmen are leveling off the mix which has been 
dumped from the truck. The —_ is then rolled, 


tamped, and accurately leveled. It is ready for traffic 
within three hours after laying 


Hot Asphalt Patching 

C. H. Thomas, Assistant Superintendent of 
Streets, has developed a hot asphalt mixture 
for patching asphalt pavements which is 
worthy of description. It is a combination of 
aggregate about midway between sheet asphalt 
and Topeka mix which is called the “Berkeley 
mix,” and a method of repairs which is called 
the “Berkeley method.” 

The old method of smoothing bumps from 
asphalt pavements by means of a surface 
heater was a practice which could not be con- 
tinued, because each time the pavement was 
treated, approximately a quarter 
of an inch of the surface was 
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burned and removed. The 
“Berkeley method” of adding 
new material to the old builds it 
up instead of tearing it down. 
This method has been in use 
for sixteen months, and repairs 
have been made on College Ave- 
nue from Bancroft to Alcatraz, 
Telegraph Avenue from Allston 
to Dwight Way, Adeline Street 
from Ward to the south city 
line, Shattuck Avenue and 
Grove Street throughout almost 
their entire length, Euclid Ave- 
nue from Rose Street to Ridge 


"ain 21. ee 
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SCREEN TEST FOR THE BERKELEY MIX 





Road, and University Avenue 
from Grove to Shattuck. The 
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patches are finished off with a slightly rough- 
ened surface so as to prevent automobiles from 
skidding. 

Repairs by this method cost 4 cents a square 
foot, approximately the same as by the old 


surface heating methods. Results, however, are 
much better, and the life of the paving will be 
increased. 

It is 
asphalt 


Mr. Thomas’ that 


surfaces are caused by too soft an 


opinion bumpy 
asphalt in the original mix, and the “Berkeley 
mix’ was therefore made as hard as posstble 
to overcome the effect of the softer underlying 
material. 


Office Procedure 

In addition to the careful planning and re- 
cording of maintenance, 
methods and means of 
keeping track of what goes on, that are of im 
portance in relation to the Department of Pub- 
lic Works. 

For example, the normal routine of this de 
partment involves the handling of a great many 
complaints that come in daily, regarding de 
fective sidewalks, pavements, etc. 
This year a new blank form has been devised 
for the purpose of handling these complaints 
promptly and with the least amount of trouble 


cost data on street 


there are other office 


sewers, 





A BERKELEY PATCH AFTER A YEAR OF WEAR 
This portion of Shattuck Avenue was patched a year ago 
by the new method. The outlines of the patch may be 

faintly seen in the foreground 
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TAMPING THE PATCH 


After the Berkeley mix is laid and rolled, the edges are 
feathered, as shown in the illustration. In the back 
ground another man is seen preparing the next section 
of pavement with tar, preparatory to placing the patch 


A sample of the complaint form is reproduced 
with this article. 

This form is executed in duplicate by the 
clerk who handles the complaint, and then is 
referred to the proper person for disposition; 
tor example, street-light complaints are re 
ferred to the Electrical Engineer, complaints 
on pavements to the Assistant Superintendent 
of Streets, etc. A duplicate is kept in the office 
as a follow-up, and the complaint is filed when 
properly disposed of. This system not onl) 
facilitates handling the complaints, but gives 
a means of classifying the various kinds. Many 
complaints registered in one department usually 
means that something is seriously wrong with 
that department. 

A decided advance has been made in all 
street-paving improvement by requiring pub 
lic utility concerns to install, in advance ot 
paving, new water services, gas services, etc. 
with new mains where necessary. Thus, pav- 
ing will not have to be torn up except for un 
foreseen contingencies. Local sewers are also 
provided in the plans for the same purpose 
and laid from the main sewer to the curb, so 
that house connections for new buildings can 
be installed at any time. This not only saves 
the pavement, but cuts down maintenance costs 
and eliminates inconvenience to the motoring 
public, which always occurs when streets ar¢ 
opened for any purpose. 

A convenient method has also been devised 
for keeping track of all open trenches in the 
streets, so that the number of trenches open at 
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FORMULA FOR THE BERKELEY MIX AND ITS COSTS 


Lbs. 
per 
cu. yd. 


Cost 
one 
Ib. 
$.001 
00069 


Cost f.o.b. Cost to 
car at yard unload 


$1.50 ton $0.50 ton 
1.45 yd. 35 
(quarry) (haul) 
0.50 yd. 0.35 

(quarry) (haul) 

h sand . 115ton 0.50 ton 
y sand, No. 2..... 1.65 ton 0.50 ton 
y sand, No. 4 1.65ton 0.50 ton 
ade asphalt 12.60ton 0.25 ton 


Cost at 
yard 
2.00 ton 
1,80 yd. 


0.85 yd. 


Material 
top gravel 
eye screenings 2,600 


just 2,400 .00035 


tal one bateh ‘ 
$ .001363 
$2. 726 


Cost 1 pound... . 
Cost 1 ton... 


Percentage asphalt 10.6 


t of materials in 1 ton of mix shown above is 
mix | ton 
engineer labor to mix 1 ton 
abor to mix | ton 


tal cost 1 ton mixed. . 


ime will not be too great. Ordinances 
de that the work of backfilling and resur- 

these trenches must be done to the sat- 
tion of the Superintendent of Streets, and 


rations are permitted to backfill and re- 


eipzig’s Market Place Has an 
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15 
surface their own trenches un 
der city inspection if they so 
desire. 
in 


Lbs. Cost 


per per 
batch batch 
26 0415 


One of the charts used 
keeping track of 
trenches shown in 


open 
ro i an illu 
tration on page II. 

. 2475 

. 1290 
. 1290 
. 7068 


These methods 
ministration 


of office ad 
it possible 
this year to boil down our rec- 
ommendations to the City Man- 
ager in the Annual Report of 
the Department of Public 
Works to just what 
could be shown to be most nec 
essary. 


made 


$1. 4048 


$2.726 
260 
460 
2.100 


$5. 546 


include 


The main recommenda 

tion was that a definite program 
should be adopted by the City Council for build 
ing five or six miles of 
ment 


hard-surface 
that 
selected 


pave 
each those 


year, and 


should 


macadam 


streets be 


for improvement 
which are now most expensive to maintain. 


Underground Exhibition Hall 
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zig, Germany, the space beneath the Market Place has been utilized as an underground exhibition hall. The 

° to this hall, in which the Leipzig Trade Fair will be held, March 6 to 12, 1927, is shown at the left. 

ding with the clock tower, facing the Market Place on the right, is the City Hall, erected in the 16th 
Century 
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Repair Costs of Rural Pavements 
By Frank A. Thomas 


City Engineer, Euclid, Ohio; Former Paving Engineer of Cuyahoga County 


ITY pavements such as described by R. H. 

Simpson, Chief Engineer, Division of 

Engineering and Construction, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in a paper on “Repair Costs of City 
Pavements,” published in the April, 1926, is- 
sue of THe AmerICcAN Criry, are seldom less 
than from 24 to feet or more in width. 
Curbs are raised, with an exposed face 4 to 8 
inches the surface of the pavement 
Catch-basins and sewers take care of surface 
drainage. Rural pavements, referred to in the 
present paper, are from 8 to 20 feet wide, with 
flush curbs, and with open side ditches to take 
care of surface drainage. ‘These rural pave- 
ments on which repair costs are herein quoted 
are located in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, of 
which Cleveland is the county-seat. 

When I say “rural pavements,” I refer of 
course to pavements that were considered rural 
when they were designed and constructed. 
Cuyahoga County built its first rural pavement 
in 1896. This county was a pioneer in rural 
highway improvement, and most of its main 
arteries leading out of Cleveland were either 
partially or entirely paved with brick by the 


60 


above 


time other progressive communities of the 
country were beginning to think along these 
lines. Cuyahoga County’s leadership in this 
respect was so pronounced that in the earlier 
days, when the advent of the automobile 
brought the need for improved highways so 
forcibly to our attention, engineers and officials 
from all parts of the country, as well as from 
foreign countries, came to Cuyahoga County 
to study its pioneering efforts. 

Some of these early pavements are still in 
service, but several of them are no longer rural 
pavements. We find them the main business 
streets in thriving communities that have devel- 
oped along the county’s main arteries. We find 
them carrying the very heaviest city traffic in 
addition to the through traffic. In some 
cases they have been widened, with the old 
pavement still doing service either in the center 
or at one side. This condition brought about 
by the very rapid growth of Cleveland must 
be taken into consideration when analyzing 
the maintenance data contained in this paper. 

The first pavement built in 1896 was only 8 
feet wide. It had a 4-inch vitrified brick, ce 
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ment-grout-filled surface, laid on a I-inch sand 
bedding course. The base was of broken stone 
6 inches deep. The curbs were of sandstone 4 
inches wide and 16 inches deep, set flush with 
he brick surface. Between 1896 and 1903 
everal of these 8-foot pavements were built, 
ne of which is still in service. Though of 
incient design, it still carries modern traffic. 
In 1903 the standard width was increased to 
14 feet, and in 1909 the type of base was 
hanged to concrete. The concrete 
24:5 mix and 4 inches thick. Concrete curbs 
vere used generally from 1909 on, but not ex- 
clusively. 
In repairing some of these pioneer pave- 
ments we have found that in some instances 
of the crushed stone or the concrete, as 
he case may be, has entirely disappeared. As 
uch as an inch or two seems to have been 
tirely absorbed or in some manner dissipated. 
‘ inches of stone sometimes has shrunken to 
nches, and 4 inches of concrete to 3 inches 
even 2 inches. Perhaps others have noticed 
s same phenomenon in their own respective 
immunities, and have reached the same con- 
usion, namely, that the builder in those by- 
ne days was prone to make mistakes, or, 
en he left his ruler at home, was a poor 
lve of base thickness. 
1915 the concrete and macadam types of 

ements were introduced and the width in- 
cased to 16 feet. In 1917 asphaltic concrete 


was a 


on a portland cement concrete base was first 
laid. 

The monolithic brick type, as well as brick 
with cement-sand bedding course, was used on 
several pavements between 1915 and 1922. In 
1922 the standard width was increased to 18 
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feet. In 1923 asphalt filler was substituted for 
cement-grout. 

This rural highway system has nearly 400 
miles of pavement and is made up of 140 sepa- 
rate improvements. 

There are four general types of pavements 
brick leads, with a yardage of 2,058,399, or 
65 per cent of the total; concrete, with a yard 
age of 592,213, or 18 per cent; macadam, with 
a yardage of 349,284, or 11 per cent, and as- 
phalt with a yardage of 208,361, or 6 per cent. 


The Brick Type 
The 4-inch paving brick was used on 96 per 
cent of the 2,058,399 square yards, and the 3- 
inch paving brick on the balance. Cement- 
grout filler cent of the 
yardage, and asphalt filler on 9 per cent. Plain 


was used on QI per 
sand or granulated slag cushion or bedding 
course was used on 87 per cent of the yardage, 
cement-sand 1:3 mix on 3 per cent, and Io per 
cent was laid on the green concrete base, mak- 

Of the total 
6-inch broken 
stone base, 63 per cent on a 4-inch concrete 


ing the so-called monolithic type. 
yardage, 18 per cent is on a 
base, 7 per cent on a 5-inch concrete base, 4 per 
cent on a 6-inch concrete base, 7 per cent on 
a 7-inch concrete base, and 1 per cent on an 8- 
inch concrete base. Steel reinforcing was used 
on I2 per cent of the concrete base yardage. 


It should be called steel “binding” because it 
was so light that it did not amount to much as 
reinforcing. Stone curbs were used on 25 per 
cent, and concrete curbs on 75 per cent of the 
yardage. 

Figure I is a graph showing the repair cost 
per square yard per year for all brick pave- 
ments. The costs are the average of all brick 
pavements, regardless of the type of construc- 
tion or location, and cover an experience of 21 
years in rural highway paving in a rapidly 
growing locality. It will be noted from this 
graph that the repair cost is low and rises grad 
ually for the first ten years, after which it rises 
rapidly, and in the twelfth year it has doubled: 
in the fourteenth year it has quadrupled, and 
in the eighteenth year it is nearly eight times 
as much. After the eighteenth year it runs 


uniformly for the next three years. 

It must be remembered in considering this 
rapid increase in repair costs after the first ten 
vears, that the writer is referring to pavements 
designed and built before even the most vision- 
ary engineer could intelligently foresee the 
enormous traffic they would be called upon to 


carry. It is noted that this period of sharp 
rise In repair costs starts at about the time that 
the gasoline motor brought to our streets and 
highways an intensity and weight of traffic 
never anticipated by the engineers who designed 
them. 
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Figure Il is a graph showing the repair cost 
square yard per year for brick pave- 
ents carrying light and heavy traffic respec- 
-ely. The heavy black is for light traffic and 
- hatched for heavy traffic. The decision as 
vhich are heavy or light traffic pavements 
as made by the writer from personal knowl- 
lice and from whatever traffic data were avail- 
le. 
Figure III is a graph showing the repair 
st for only those brick pavements built be- 
een 1915 and 1925. This graph is made to 
fair comparison with other types 
in the same period. No other type but 
was built previous to 1915. 


1 ‘ 
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t 

t 
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Figure IV is a graph showing the repair 
for brick pavements built on a 4-inch con- 
rete base. 
lhe repair costs given in this paper are for 
} maintenance only. They were determined 
taking the amount of money spent for re- 
rs on the several improvements each year 
d dividing that amount by the total yardage 
service during each year. The result was 
e repair cost per square yard for each year. 
he cost per square yard per year is the 
uotient of the accumulated amount of money 
pent for repairs on any period of years, divided 
the number of years in that period. 
\s an example, there were 2,058,399 square 
ds of brick pavement that were in service 
year, on which nothing was spent for re- 
rs, making the cost per square yard for the 
t vear nothing. There were 1,898,227 square 
irds that were in service two years, on which 
is spent the sum of $2,753, making the cost 
square yard for the second year .14 of a 
‘nt. There were 1,875,359 square yards that 
ere in service three years, on which was 
pent the sum of $4,222 during the third year, 
making the cost per square yard for the third 
ear .22 of a cent. 


Now the accumulated cost 
square yard for three years is the sum of 
thing for the first year, .14 of a cent for 
he second year, and .22 of a cent for the third 
ir, or a total of .36 of a cent. The cost per 
uare yard per year for a three-year period 


ould 


| be .36 of a cent divided by 3, or .12 of 
cent. 


Remarks on the Brick Type 


On 1,524,640 square yards the repair cost for 


years was 12% cents a square yard, or 1% 
its per square yard per year. On 1,073,342 
uare yards the repair cost for 13 years was 
‘ents a square yard, or 2.9 cents a square 
rd per year. On 680,253 square yards the 
pair cost for 15 years was 76 cents a square 
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yard, or 5.1 cents a square yard per year. On 
112,719 square yards the repair cost for 20 
years was $1.60, or 8 cents a square yard per 
year. : 

One-half of the total repair cost was spent 
on these pavements of early design, built be- 
tween 1904 and 1909. Much of this cost has 
come with the unexpected heavy traffic. 
pavements 


These 
have a non-rigid base of broken 
stone 6 inches thick, and the yardage is 18 
inches of the total. Two-thirds of the total re. 
pair cost was spent on seven roads having less 
than 20 per cent of the total yardage. These 
were of the heaviest-traveled of the 
brick roads, our main arteries. The repair cost 
on these seven roads equals go per cent of 
their initial cost. One-half of the total re- 
pair cost was spent in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth years. 

Several of the old brick pavements were 
reconstructed during 1926 by widening and re- 
surfacing, and in these cases it is possible to 
determine a salvage value and the total pave- 
ment cost per square yard per year of the 
pavement. One pavement in particular was re- 
surfaced with asphaltic concrete. 


course 


The original 
cost of the old brick pavement was $1.81 a 
square yard. It has given 20 years of service 
with a repair cost of $1.60. The interest for 
20 years at 5 per cent is $1.81, making the 
total cost $5.22. The salvage value or the worth 
of this old pavement as a base was at least 
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$1.75. The net cost will be the difference, oi 
$3.47 for 20 years of service, or 17.4 cents a 
square yard per year. At this rate an 18-foot 
pavement would cost less than $2,000 a mile 
per year. The pavements that required the 
most repairs were the heaviest-traffic routes, 
on clay soils, which had a low supporting value. 
Faulty drainage undoubtedly was the major 
cause of many of the repairs. 

The average original cost per square yard 
for all brick pavements was $2.50. The aver- 
age original cost per square yard for brick 
pavements built between 1915 and 1925 was 
$3.42. Since two-thirds of the brick yardage 
was built prior to 1915 on a 6-inch broken 
stone or a 4-inch concrete base, only 14 feet 
wide and designed primarily for horse-drawn 
vehicles, these brick pavements have a very 
reasonable repair cost. The brick pavements 
built between 1915 and 1925 have a lower and 
more uniform repair cost than the other types 
of pavements. 

In Cuyahoga County, pavements have been 
financed by ten-year bonds, and any pavements 
that require excessive repairs during this pe- 
riod may justly be considered as a failure. 
There has been no failure in the brick type. 
There is no doubt that the grout filler in the 
brick surface added greatly to the strength of 
these old pavements with thin weak bases and 


was one of the reasons why they stood up so 
well. 


1927 


The Concrete Type 

The first concrete pavement was completed j 
1915, and from this time to 1925 a total « 
592,213 square yards has been laid. Sever: 
different designs were used. About 60 px 
cent of the yardage was laid in two course 
and 40 per cent in one course. The first cours 
in the two-course jobs was of a 1:2%4:5 mi» 
except one job which had a 1:2:4 mix. Th: 
second course was a 1:1%4:2% mix on about 
one half of the two-course yardage, and 
1:1:2 mix on the other half. 

All the two-course jobs were laid on a flat 
subgrade and were 6 inches thick at the sides 
and 8 inches in the center, except two jobs 
which were 7% inches at the sides and 9! 
inches in the center. Several of these two- 
course jobs had 8-inch by tIo-inch concrete 
beams reinforced with 24-inch square bars un- 
der the edge at each side of the slab. 

The one-course jobs are all 8 inches thick 
and of 1:1%:3 mix. Reinforcing steel was 
used on all jobs except two. The concrete 
roads are 16 to 18 feet wide. 

Figure V is a graph showing the repair cost 
per square yard per year. 


Remarks on Concrete Type 

Because much of the concrete yardage in the 
county has not passed through what might be 
termed the critical period, the writer purposely 
refrains from drawing any definite conclusions. 
Generally speaking, but with some few excep- 
tions, all the concrete pavements located on sec 
ondary roads have stood up fairly well. One 
pavement was a complete failure, and the cost 
of repairs on this one job was much more than 
its original cost. This amounted to 80 per cent 
of the total repair cost of all concrete roads. 
The yardage of this pavement was about 4 per 
cent of the total. 

The pavement had a flat surface on the sub 
grade and was 6 inches thick at the sides and 8 
inches in the center. It was built in two 
courses, the first course being a 1:214:5 mix, 
and the second a 1:1:2 mix. The subgrade soil, 
as is the case under many of our pavements of 
whatever type, was a heavy clay with poor 
drainage. This poor drainage was a major 
cause of failure. The average original cost 
per square yard for all concrete pavements 
was $3. 


The Macadam Type 
The macadam type of pavement was first used 
in 1915, and between this date and 1925 nin 
teen roads were improved with this materia! 
Of the 349,284 square yards, 40 per cent was 
built in two courses, and 60 per cent in three 
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rses. The top or surface course on 70 per 
of the yardage had a bituminous binder 
lied by the penetration method, tar being 
| on nearly all jobs. 
he surface course on 30 per cent of the 
rdage was waterbound, and practically all of 
as been surface-treated with a bituminous 
‘terial one or more times since it was placed 
service. Crushed slag was the aggregate 
ed on all the jobs. 
lhe first course was 5 inches thick on all 
s except three, on which it was 4 inches. 
second course was 5 inches on the two- 
urse waterbound, 3 inches on the two-course 
nenetration, and 4 inches on the three-course 
hs. The third course was 3 inches thick. 
he macadam roads are 16 to 18 feet wide. 
Figure VI is a graph showing the repair 
st per square yard per year for all macadam 
pavements. This graph shows very plainly 
macadam pavements have a high repair 
which starts shortly after construction. 


Remarks on Macadam Type 


[wenty-eight per cent of the total cost of 
repairs was spent on one improvement. Sixty 
per cent of the total cost of repairs was spent 
n 94,722 square yards, which is less than 30 
per cent of the total yardage. This 94,722 
quare yards has been in service five to ten 
years. 

Judging from Cuyahoga County’s experi- 
ence, repair costs equal first cost at the age of 
ten years. A stretch of over a mile on a mac- 
idam road built in 1915 was practically ruined 
by trucks that were hauling material for the 
construction of a new pavement. This same 
traffic passed over a _ fifteen-year-old brick 
pavement and did no apparent damage. 

\ three-year-old penetration macadam pave- 
ment, 11 inches thick, built in three courses, 
vas damaged so badly by three months of truck 
rafhe that it had to be resurfaced. This same 
truck trafic passed over a concrete road that 

four years old and did no apparent dam- 

The first cost of the concrete road was 
little over a dollar a square yard more than 
he first cost of the macadam, but the first cost 
i the macadam plus the cost of repairs and re- 
urfacing at the end of the third year was 
reater than the cost of the concrete. 

Nearly all the macadam pavements are on 

soil. The average original cost per square 
| for the macadam pavements was $1.95. 


The Asphalt Type 


The first asphalt type of pavement on this 
‘em was completed in 1917, and from 1917 


to 1925 eight improvements were made using 
this type. Of the 208,361 square yards, 88 per 
cent is an asphaltic concrete 2 inches thick, and 
12 per cent is a sheet asphalt 1% inches thick, 
on a 2-inch binder. 

The base under one section of the sheet as- 
phalt type was an old brick pavement, and un- 
der the other section an old stone block pave- 
ment. The base under the asphaltic concrete 
is either concrete or macadam. The thickness 
of the concrete base varies. Twenty-three per 
cent of the yardage is on 7 inches of concrete, 
3 per cent on 6 inches, and 37 per cent on a 
base that is 6 inches thick at the sides and 
7 inches in the center. The concrete base is a 
1:2%4:5 mix. Reinforcing steel was used in 
23 per cent of the yardage. 

The macadam base is 10 inches thick, butit 
in two 5-inch courses. Twenty-five per cent 
of the yardage is on this type of base. 

Figure VII is a graph showing the repair 
cost per square yard per year for all asphalt 
pavements. 


Remarks on Asphalt Types 

Ninety per cent of the total repair cost was 
spent on one road which was a complete fail- 
ure. The repair cost of this pavement was 
more than three times its first cost. The base 
under this pavement was 6 inches thick at the 
sides and 7 inches in the center. The sub- 
grade was a clay soil with low supporting 
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FIG YZ 
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value. The traffic on this road was heavy, a city. Several of our heavy-traffic routes ar 


large part being truck traffic. 

This county’s experience with asphalt pave- 
so limited and the results so 
little value. 
The average original cost per square yard for 
the asphalt pavements was $2.84. 


ments has been 
erratic that the cost data are of 


Traffic 

The graph (Fig. VIII) showing the motor 
vehicle registration in the county, when con 
sidered in the light of the fact that the county's 
population has tripled in the last twenty-five 
years, will give some idea of the service ren 
dered by these pavements in the development 
of this rapidly growing community. 

A recent traffic survey on the principal high- 
ways in Cuyahoga County revealed a traffic on 
some of them amounting to 3,500 tons per day 
between the hours of 6 A. M. and 6 P. M. 
Figuring only 300 days in the year, this would 
total an annual tonnage of 1,050,000. It is rea 
sonable to that pavements of 
early design and construction, built 


estimate these 
for light 
and slowly moving vehicles, have been carrying 
an average of one million tons of modern traf- 
fic per year for at least the last five years 
The brick pavements, being the type first 
laid in the county, naturally were laid on the 
principal traffic arteries and closest in to the 


also paved with asphaltic types. 


Conclusions 

In the rigid types of pavements, the two 
things responsible for the bulk of maintenanc« 
costs were unstable subgrades, inadequately 
drained, and weak, inferior bases. This fact 
is established by theexcellent condition of the 
sections of these old pavements that are found 
on sandy or gravelly soil. 

In the non-rigid types, the principal cause 
for much of the repair necessary are under 
design, the cutting of the thickness to obtain 
a low first cost, and poor judgment in placing 
unsuitable types of pavement on roads where 
trafic and soil conditions demanded a bette: 
tvpe. It is evident that it would have been 
more economical to rebuild or reconstruct thosé 
pavements that required excessive  repait 
rather than to keep them in service by patc! 
ing them from time to time. 

One of the surprising things brought out 
from this study of repair costs is the excessive 
repairs made to pavements of some types buil 


since 1915. Several have had considerabl) 


more than their first cost spent in repairs, an: 
this, too, before they had rendered ten yea 
of service; in other words, property owne! 
needed a new pavement before the ten-year 
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is on the old one had been retired. 
\ir. Simpson, from his studies of repair 
ts on city pavements in Columbus, Ohio, 
und a critical period in the life of heavy-traf- 
pavements. This period was from nine to 
Cuyahoga County’s experience 
ns to prove this critical period to be at 
ut the same time. 
\Ve must realize, however, in the case of 
th Columbus and Cuyahoga County, that we 
considering a large yardage of pavements 
were designed and constructed either be- 


rteen years. 
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fore the advent of heavy traffic as we know it 
today or during the early phases of this heavy 
trafic. Whether this same critical period will 
be found nine to thirteen years hence in pave. 
ments designed and constructed today, is an- 
other question. | think it behooves engineers 
who are designing pavements to put more of 
the “repair cost” in “first cost” instead of let 
ting some road commissioner put it in later in 
“after cost.” 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT—-From a paper read before the Amet 


ican Society for Municipal Improvements, Washington 
D. €., November, 1926, 


Are Coneave Streets Feasible? 


T: pe of Construction Advocated in Chicago Little Used Elsewhere 


S a means of overcoming high curbings 
A and doing away with gutters and catch- 
basins along either side of the street, 
Chicago official has advocated the 
truction of concave streets on which the drain- 
ive will run off in the center of the street 
rather than in side gutters. In this construc- 
n, both sides of the street will slope toward 
e center and there will be practically no curb- 
vs. This official claimed that this type of 
will save millions of dollars in 
ty streets each year. It was estimated that 
having the gutter in the center, draining 
th sides from an almost imperceptible grade, 
the city could save one-half of its $5,000,000 
treet-cleaning bill each year. 
This type of construction was advocated in 
complete form by Benjamin Franklin more 
It is claimed that 
destrians will have dry footing all the way 


con- 


construction 


in one hundred years ago. 


the street, as drainage will be constant. 
ther advantage claimed is that the new plan 
cut down very largely the special assess- 
ent taxes of abutting property owners in dis- 
where streets are to be laid, widened or 
roved. It has been estimated that this 
e of construction is about 15 per cent cheaper 
the old type and that the saving in taxes 

e assessed property owners will amount to 
$30 to $40 a front foot. It is also believed 

the street will present a more uniform and 
appearance. The central gutter, 
ed by what amounts to a 2-inch drop in a 
t street, will serve as a line of demarca- 


ctive 


tion for opposite-bound traffic, thus aiding in 
the elimination of accidents. 

There are very few places where concave 
pavements have been found useful. Their 
greatest success appears to be in alleys and on 
very wide streets or streets with a park strip 
down the center, along which intakes can be 
conveniently located. On narrow streets and 
streets on steep grades the location of intakes 
in the center and the necessary warping of 
street surfaces at intersections to retain the 
water at the intake have not met with much 
favor. 

Where car tracks run down the center of 
streets, it is out of the question to carry drain- 
age along the center line. It does not seem 
likely that this scheme will be very generally 
considered on. such streets unless the car tracks 
are placed next to the walk, as is the case in 
some European cities and a very few Ameri- 
can cities. 

A consulting engineer in Wisconsin advo- 
cated this design about ten years aro. A few 
cities, including Oshkosh, Wis., have made 
some use of this design. Except in the case 
of wide boulevards, its use has not spread in 
Wisconsin. A few years ago a paper was de 
livered before the Western Society of FEn- 
gineers discussing this design in detail, and a 
carefully prepared model was on display in the 
Society's rooms at that time, but neither the 
paper nor the model seemed to arouse much in- 
terest among the members of the i 
general. 


Society in 





The Street Construction and Maintenance Section of the 1927 


Municipal Index will contain three articles by authorities on 


asphalt, concrete, and brick streets. 














Prize-Winners in the Playground 
Beautification Contest 


By Weaver W. Pangburn 








HE highest awards by the 

Harmon Foundation for 

progress in playground 
beautification have been cap- 
tured by three Middle-West 
communities, according to the 
Playground and Recreation .\s- 
sociation of America, which 
conducted the contest. 

These leading winners are 
the Community Recreation As- 
sociation of Stillman Valley, 
Ill., for communities under 
8,000; the Board of Education 
of La Porte, Ind., for cities be- 
tween 8,000 and 25,000 popula- 
tion; and the Park Commission 
of Green Bay, Wis., for cities 
above 25,000. Stillman Valley 








is a hamlet of 300 persons. 





Ten $50 awards were also 
won by Middle-West commu- 
nities, namely, Oak Park, Ill., Dayton, Ohio, in each group were as follows: in cities over 
and Lincoln, Nebr., in the highest population 25,000 population—Newton, Mass.; Pasadena, 
group; Sidney and Bellefontaine, Ohio, and  Calif.; Utica, N. Y.; Johnstown, Pa.; Stam 
Canton and Monmouth, Ill, in the middle ford, Conn.; Shreveport, La.; London, Ont.; 
group; and Bicknell, Ind., Williston, N. Dak., in the middle group—Sarasota, Fla.; Para 
and Kearney, Nebr., in the third group. vould, and North Little Rock, Ark.:; Trond 

lhe winners in other parts of the country quoit, N. Y.; Carlisle, Pa., and Orangeburg 
5S. C.; in the group under 8,000 
—Watertown, Conn.; Monte 
bello, Calif.; Pauline, S. | 
Alamosa, Colo.; Chimayo, N 
Mex.; Canton, Ga.; and Turn 
ers Falls, Mass. 


SWIMMING POOL IN THAMES PARK, LONDON, ONT. 








Eight of the winning play 
grounds were Harmon _ fields f 
Cash awards for every winning 
playground will be _ supple 
mented by $50 worth of nu 
sery stock to be donated by co 
operating nursery companies. 

The judges in the contest 
were: William FE. Harmor 
President of the Harmon Foun 
dation; Lee F. Hanmer, Dire: 
tor of the Department of Re 
reation, Russell Sage Found 
me §=6ttion; Joseph Lee, of Bostor 
NEW CONCRETE ENTRANCE TO WALNUT HILLS PARK, President of the Playgroun 

DAYTON, OHIO and Recreation Association « 
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VIEW ALONG THE FRONT FENCE OF HAWTHORN PLAYGROUND, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
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EUGENE FIELD PLAYGROUND, OAK PARK, ILL. 
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VIEW FROM SOUTHEAST CORNER, JOANNES PARK, GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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THE HARMON FIELD FOR CO*ORED YOUTH, ORANGEBURG, §&. C. 


Henry V. Hubbard, editor of Land 
Architecture, Cambridge, Mass.; Harold 
S. Buttenheim, editor of THE AMERICAN CITY. 


It was a high degree of community coopera- 


America: 


scape 


tion which, according to the judges, character 
ized the efforts of fully one-third of the con 
testants. In La Porte, for instance, schools, 
clubs, business organizations, and individuals 
responded to the call for donations to plant 
trees; $150 worth being donated and planted on 
Arbor Day. The Girls’ Association 
gave swings. The Club 
equipment from the profits of a benefit base- 
ball Many 
With the exception of a fence which was built 


Business 


Kiwanis gave other 


came. individuals gave service. 


by the Board of Education, every 
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gave plays in the school and 
on a community exhibit at 
county fair, winning the f 
prize. At the start the groun 
did not have a single piece 
equipment nor any flowers. | 
cessive drouth was a_handic; 
The grounds were graded and 
sanded, rows of trees, privet 
hedge, and flowering shrubs were 
planted, twenty swings, 
seesaws, a _ baseball 
basketball court, and sand piles 
were installed. Next spring the 
fences and flagpole will be a mass 
of pink roses, clematis and wis 
taria. 





twel 
diamor 


The by-products of the contest 
are as notable as the direct re 
sults in the beautification of the 
playgrounds entered. As part 
the program in Stamford, pra 
tical lessons in civics have been held on the 
playground. Classes studying civics in the 
three schools near the ‘playground have visited 
Hyland Field with their teachers and ther: 
have talked and studied the planting and al! 
that it stands for. A backyard clean-up club 
has been organized by the children to improve 
the appearance of the yards bordering on the 
playground, and a marked improvement 
visible. 

The interest aroused by developing Harmo: 
Field in Bellefontaine, Ohio, led to two new 
playgrounds, one set aside by the City Council 
and one purchased by a church. A 
ground was also equipped for play. A_ ne 


school 





dollar’s worth of improvement 
was made private funds 


The total cost in cash expendi- 


with 


ture for equipment was $4,420. 


A small army of men volun- 
teers in Bicknell, Ind., wielded 
axes, scythes, pitchforks, rakes, 


and other tools in the campaign 
which brought success to the en- 
try of the Bicknell Harmon Field 
Association. 

The 
communities, 
the whole burden of 
ment. Witness Pauline, S. C 
for example, 
of half a carried 
the project through without pub- 
lic money or gifts. Everything 


“devoted few’ in some 





however, carried 


improve- 


where a small club 


dozen women 


was done by hard work They 





GROUNDS OF WATERTOWN CIVIC UNION, WATERTOWN, CONN 
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SENECA SCHOOL PLAYGROUND, IRONDEQUOIT, N. Y. 











PENTZER PLAYGROUND, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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COMMUNITY RECREATION CENTER, STILLMAN VALLEY, ILL. 
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municipal golf course has been developed, and 
hundreds who cannot afford the country club 
enjoy the game here. A year-round director 
of recreation has been employed. 

From Arcadia, La., comes the following evi- 
dence of encouragement given to the City Beau- 
tiful idea: Mrs. D. E. Brown writes: “Not 
only the school children and adults and some 
few organizations who took part in the im- 
provement of the playgrounds we entered have 
been interested, but the gospel of beauty and 
planting and improving generally has spread 


over the entire town. Our churches are launch- 
ing a grounds improvement campaign. We are 
just bubbling over with enthusiasm for the 
task ahead of us in the coming months.” 

The foregoing instances of valuable by-prod- 
ucts, as much as the improvement of individual 
playgrounds, are evidence of the lasting bene- 
fits of the contest, according to the judges. 
These were the principal ends sought by the 
Harmon Foundation in offering the awards. 
Not just a few better playgrounds, but a last- 
ing movement of beautification, was its goal. 


Recording of Deeds, Mortgages and Other Instruments on 
Printed Forms 


HK Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 

search has been conducting a study of the 

frequency with which instruments drawn on 
certain standard forms are left for record in the 
office of the recorder of deeds of Philadelphia, 
and of the number of printed words in these forms. 
The study indicated that there are more than 
100,000,c00 printed words a year in the deeds, 
mortgages, and assignments of mortgages left for 
record on 23 different standard forms. To aid 
in determining the practicability of having these 
100,000,000 words written into the recorder’s books 
hundreds of thousands at a time by printing press 
instead of by the present method, one at a time 
by typewriter, the bureau recently sent a question- 
naire to the recorders of the 66 counties of Penn- 
sylvania other than Philadelphia. One question 
asked was: Are printed form books, with blank 
spaces for the insertion of variable parts, used 
in recording instruments? Of the 48 recorders 
from whom it has been possible to obtain replies. 
39 answered that such books are used. The coun- 
ties using more than 15 forms are: Delaware, with 
67; Northumberland, with 38; Erie, with 31; 
Somerset, with 19; Carbon, with 17; and Beaver, 
with 16. Nineteen counties use 5 or more, but 
less than 15. Carbon and Erie Counties state that 
they have been using form books since 1850; 
Delaware County, since 1860. Thirteen of the 39 
counties have begun to use the method in the last 
15 years, 

The same questionnaire was sent to the record- 
ing officers of the 20 most populous counties or 
cities in the country, not including Philadelphia. 
According to information obtained principally 
from the replies received, two of the 20, Cook 
County, Ill, and Wayne County, Mich., place 
their main reliance in photography. Eleven use 
no forms. They are Washington, D. C.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Middlesex and Suffolk Counties, 
Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; Essex and Hudson Coun- 
ties, N. J.; and Bronx, Kings, Queens, and Rich- 
mond Counties, N. Y, The other seven use forms, 
They are Los Angeles and San Francisco Coun- 
ties, Calif.; Erie and New York Counties, N. Y.; 
Cuyahoga and Hamilton Counties, Ohio; and Mil- 
waukee County, Wis.. Los Angeles uses 90 or 
more forms; Milwaukee, 60; San _ Francisco, 
“about 50”; Erie County, N. Y., 14, plus books 
conforming to papers filed by various banks and 
loan associations; Cuyahoga, 8, plus “special bank 


forms as needed,” of which there are at present 
12. Erie County, N. Y., states that it has used 
forms since 1810; Milwaukee, since 1862. Four 
have adopted form books in the last 12 years. 
Wayne County, Mich., used more than 200 forms 
prior to the adoption of the photographic method. 


Testimony Not Unanimous 

In summarizing the results of its study, the 
Bureau of Municipal Research says: 

“Testimony in favor of the use of printed forms 
for recording is not unanimous. On the one hand, 
some communities believe photography is the 
best method; on the other, we have the fact that 
in many communities recording is done by typing 
every word. But no very clear inference can be 
drawn from the latter fact. While it may be due 
to conviction that the use of forms would be im- 
practicable, it may also be due to inertia or indif- 
ference to the cost or speed of recording. 

“The objection is sometimes heard that convey- 
ancers, by striking out words and making inter- 
lineations in the printed parts of forms, make it 
difficult to copy instruments on forms. Two ob- 
servations may be made on this point. The first 
is that many recorders do not find alterations in 
moderate numbers fatal to recording on forms. 
The second is that it may not be necessary for a 
recorder troubled by excessive altering of forms 
to accept the situation. He may be able to over- 
come the difficulty by cooperation with the con- 
veyancers or through legislation. 

“Before a recorder provides himself with any 
printed form he should have reasonable assur- 
ance that that form will be used often enough to 
justify the expense of printing. The experience 
of recorders who use forms indicates that such 
assurance is possible. 

“A recorder may have in his possession, await- 
ing transcription, enough instruments on a par- 
ticular form to justify printing. It sometimes 
happens in Delaware County, Pa., for example, 
that as a result of a building operation enough 
instruments, varying only in slight details, are 
left for record at one time to fill a book. The 
recorder thereupon has a book printed specially 
for these instruments. Some recorders print 
special forms used by particular banks or trust 
companies, and rely upon cooperation with the 
banks or trust companies to avoid stocking up 
with forms that cannot be used.” 








Design of Concrete Roads 


By H. E. Surman 
Engineer of Design, Illinois Division of Highways, Springfield, Ill. 


F the question had been asked ten years ago, 
“How many miles of concrete roads now in 
existence will successfully withstand mod- 

ern traffic loads?” the answer probably would 
have been, “All of them.” If the same ques- 
in were asked today, the answer would be, 
“All roads constructed according to proved 
methods of design resulting from the Bates, 
\rlington, and Pittsburgh Test Roads and other 
recent researches and investigations.” What 
will be the answer to the same question ten 
years hence? It would be very interesting, and 
it would result in the saving of many millions 
of dollars if the question coud be answered to- 
dav. 

lhe results of research work, as well as ex- 


signs and 418 thickened edge designs. Ac- 
cording to the tabulation for the year 1925, 
the 9-6-9 pavements predominated, with the 
8-6-8 sections second, and the 9-7-9 third. 

The three most important factors in design- 
ing a concrete pavement are maximum load 
with its resultant impact, character of sub- 
grade, and climatic conditions. 


Maximum Load 
In nearly every state, maximum axle or 
wheel loads are specified by law, the most com- 
mon maximum limit being an 8-ton axle load or 
8,000-pound wheel load. In fact, this load 
limit has been so generally used in the design 
of pavements for the past several years, and 
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tensive tests carried out in the Bates, Arling- 
ton, and Pittsburgh experiments during the 
past five years, have revolutionized the design 
of concrete roads. It is enlightening to study 
the change brought about in the design of the 
pavement slab by these tests, as tabulated by 
the United States Office of Public Roads. From 
i917, the first year that the Federal Aid Act 
became effective, to 1920, inclusive, all plans 
submitted for Federal Aid projects for concrete 
pavements were on the basis of a thin edge or 
uniform thickness design. In 1921 there were 
251 thin edge or uniform thickness designs 
nd 4 thickened edge designs; in 1922, 396 
oi the former and 122 of the latter; and in 
(925, 105 thin edge or uniform thickness ae- 


so many millions of dollars have been expended 
on the basis of that limit, that it would seem 
very unwise to permit an increase in the wheel 
load at this time. In Illinois, for instance, 
more than 3,500 miles of concrete pavements 
have been constructed since 1922 on the thick- 
ened edge theory of design for a maximum 
wheel load of 8,000 pounds, and the investment 
in those pavements alone exceeds $100,000,000. 
Add to this the expenditure in all the other 
states, and it can be readily seen that an in- 
crease in the maximum wheel load would seri- 
ously jeopardize an investment of several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

The fatigue of concrete due to numerous rep- 
etitions of the maximum load is a matter which 
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must be considered. Many tests have been 
made to determine the stresses developed in 
concrete pavements due to static loads and im- 
pact. It has been conclusively proved by in- 
dependent tests that fatigue can be disregarded 
so long as the allowable tensile stress used in 
the design of the concrete does not exceed 50 
to 55 per cent of the modulus of rupture. The 
allowable working tensile strength used in 
designing concrete pavements is generally taken 
as 300 pounds per square inch. Results of 
tests to determine fatigue in concrete due to 
impact stresses indicate that this is well within 
the limits of fatigue due to static loads and can 
therefore be disregarded so long as pavement 
surfaces come within the limits of the %4-inch 
specification for smoothness. If, however, 
there are variations in the pavement of as much 


as 34-inch, then the element of fatigue due to 
impact becomes a serious matter. This empha- 
sizes the importance of securing smooth pave- 
ments within the limits of %4-inch variation. 


Character of Subgrade 

The character of the subgrade should play 
an important part in the design of concrete 
pavements. While there has been a large 
amount of research and investigational work 
on this subject, this still remains a very un- 
certain factor in concrete paving design. The 
chief aim of additional investigations should 
be the determination of some rational method 
of evaluating different subgrade soils and the 
prescribing of methods for strengthening the 
so-called poor soils so as to make them suitable 
as a foundation for concrete pavements. It is 
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highly important that the subgrade be drained 
‘horoughly, and, in many cases, drain tile can 
be used to carry away free water. It has been 
-hown conclusively, however, that drain tile 
has no effect in reducing the capillary action >t 
water in the soil. 


Climatic Conditions 

Climatic conditions affect the design of pave- 
ments in two ways: first, by causing expansion 
and contraction of the pavement itself; and, 
second, by causing variations in the volume of 
the subgrade. Concrete such as is used in 
pavements has sufficient compressive strength 
to resist forces set up due to expansion, but it 
is not strong enough to prevent transverse 
cracking due to the tension set up in the con- 


1927 31 


and it can be safely concluded that a natural 
crack will cause stresses to be transferred from 
one side of the crack to the other, whereas, 
a pre-cast joint will not transfer the stress from 
one side to the other unless some sort of dowel 
is provided. While occasional small “blow- 
ups” have occurred in the Illinois pavements 
due to excessive heat in the summer months, 
these have been by no means serious, and in not 
a single instance has there been a case where 
traffic has been delayed because of such “blow- 
ups.” These have not averaged more than ten 
to twenty for every hundred miles, and have 
not been serious enough to cause a change in 
the policy of omitting transverse joints. Varia- 
tions in volume of the subgrade due to climatic 
changes should be predetermined so that proper 
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crete during contraction. In Illinois no trans- 
verse joints are provided except adjacent to 
bridges, where a 4-inch joint is placed on eacn 
side of the bridge so as to permit the structure 
to act as an independent unit. During the past 
seven years more than 5,000 miles of concrete 
pavements have been built in Illinois without 
the use of transverse joints at regular inter- 
vals. If a committee of competent highway 
engineers should make an inspection of the 
entire system so constructed, it is to be doubted 
whether they would come to the conclusion that 
transverse joints at frequent regular intervals 
ire necessary. 

The chief arguments against the use of trans- 
verse joints are, first, added cost, and second, 
‘he fact that their use generally results in a 
‘ougher pavement surface. The maintenance 
cost of properly protecting a transverse crack 

no more than the cost of protecting a joint, 


precaution can be taken to remedy the condi- 
tion by adequate subgrade treatment if deemed 
necessary. 
Standard Cross-Section 

The cross-sections for concrete pavements 
used in Illinois were developed from the Bates 
Road Tests. Figure 1 shows the cross-section 
for an 18-foot pavement having a 9-6-9 thick- 
ness. This section is used in the rural districts 
as well as in all other parts of the state where 
heavy trucks are not expected to exceed 200 
units per day for a considerable period of years. 
This is the cross-section which showed uniform 
signs of failure in the Bates Road Tests under 
loads considerably greater than permitted by 
law, and therefore proved under actual traffic 
loads that it is a balanced design. The edge 
thickness is determined by the formula 
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where W is the maximum wheel load, or 
8,000 pounds, and § the allowable 
tensile stress, which is taken as 300 pounds per 
square inch. The derivation of this formula 
has been published a number of times and 
therefore will not be repeated here. The thick- 
ness of the mid-portion of the pavement is 
determined from the formula 


Pe find 
—- Ns 
These symbols have the same value as those 
stated above. 

The pavement is divided at its center by 
means of a deformed metal joint. One-half- 
inch deformed bars, 4 feet long, spaced 5 feet 
apart, across the center joint, hold the two 
halves of the pavement together, and also assist 
in transferring stresses from one side of the 
pavement to the other. The deformation in 
the center joint is also a big- factor in distribut- 
ing stresses across the joint. A 34-inch round, 
smooth bar is placed 6 inches from each edge 
of the pavement. The duty of this bar is to 
transfer stress across the transverse cracks or 
construction joints, and it has the effect of 
eliminating all corners from the pavement. The 
bar is coated with heavy oil so that the concrete 
will not have a firm grip on it. This is very 


is 


important, as otherwise the bar would fail 
when transverse cracks appear in the pavement, 
due to contraction. 

The details of the center joint are shown in 
Figure 2. The chief functions of the center 
joint are: first, to act as a hinge so as to per- 
mit the concrete pavement to come more nearly 
in contact with the subgrade at all points; sec- 
ond, to transfer stresses from one side of the 
joint to the other so that the joint will not be 
a plane of weakness; and, third, to prevent lon- 
gitudinal cracks. 

Figure 3 shows the cross-section for the 20- 
foot pavement design used in Illinois. This 
has a thickness of 9-7-9, the 9-inch edge thick- 
ness extending for a distance of one foot from 
the edge and tapering to the mid-portion thick- 
ness in two feet additional. It is a balanced 
design as computed on the theory of propor- 
tional section moduli. The edge bars are in- 
creased in this section to 7-inch, and the de- 
sign of the center joint remains the same as for 
the cross-section shown in Figure 1. This sec- 
tion is used within a radius of 50 miles around 
Chicago and near other large cities having a 
population greater than 60,000. It is not in- 
tended that this section should permit heavier 
loads to travel upon the road, but it is for the 
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ourpose of providing a greater factor of safety 
vainst fatigue due to a much greater fre- 
ouency of maximum-weight truck units. It is 
helieved also that the additional 2 feet of width 
will cause wheel loads to travel at a greater dis- 
-ance from the edge and this fact will have a 
very pronounced effect in increasing the life of 
the pavement. The width of shoulders on the 
29-foot pavement design is increased to I0 
feet on each side so as to permit a future 
widening to 40 feet, as well as to provide a 
parking place for vehicles that desire to stop 
along the road. 

Figure 4 shows the cross-section of a 40- 
foot concrete pavement designed to carry four 
lines of traffic. This is designed on the same 
principles as the 20-foot section and consists 
essentially of two 20-foot pavements butted to- 
gether and separated by a deformed metal 
joint. This section is being used in the metro- 
politan area around Chicago. The surface is 
divided into four 10-foot traffic lanes by the 
application of a 4-inch band of asphaltic paint 
over the three longitudinal deformed joints. 
Streets in cities and villages upon which 4o0- 
foot pavements are constructed should be wide 
enough to permit parking of vehicles outside 
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cities or villages desire to widen the pavement, 
the minimum width that should be considered 
is 56 feet from inside to inside of curb, as this 
will permit 8 feet on each side for parking pur- 
poses and will allow for the free movement of 
four lines of traffic. Any paving design which 
does not take into consideration the need for 
that extra width within the more densely popu- 
lated districts is falling far short of its ob- 
ject. 

It is generally conceded that 18 feet should 
be the minimum width of pavements in rural 
districts and near smaller cities. In the vicin- 
ity of larger centers of population, however, 
20 feet should be the minimum two-lane traf- 
fic road. For pavements carrying more than 
two lines of traffic, the widths should be in 
multiples of 10. It is assumed that four-lane 
traffic roads are built only near large centers 
of population, and therefore 40 feet should be 
the minimum width considered for such a road. 
A three-lane traffic highway has very little 
justification, and should never be built except 
under conditions that make it impracticable to 
construct a 40-foot pavement. Three-lane traf- 
fic roads are dangerous during times of nom- 
inal traffic because they cause a contest for the 
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DIAGRAM 


SHOWING RECOMMENED LENGTH OF VERTICAL CURVE 
FOR VARIOUS ALGEBRAIC DIFFERENCES IT GRADE 


AND 
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the opposite direction. When such a highway 
is crowded with traffic, it is no more efficient 
than a two-lane traffic road. If conditions are 
such as to warrant the construction of the 
pavement for more than two lines of traffic and 
there is not enough money available to con- 
struct a four-traffic-lane road, it would seem 
to be the best policy to construct a 20-foot pave- 
ment and widen it to 40 feet when the money is 
available. 


Crown 

The crown on concrete pavements should be 
just as flat as good drainage of the surface will 
permit. It may seem strange that the crown 
for the 20-foot pavement shown in Figure 3 
is only 1 inch, whereas the crown for the 18- 
foot pavement shown in Figure 1 is 2 inches. 
The reason for this is that 20-foot pavements 
are built near large centers of population and 
it is expected that they will be widened to 40 
feet or more within their lifetime. If a 20- 
foot pavement having a crown of 1 inch is 
widened to 40 feet by adding 10 feet to each 
side, the resultant crown will be 4 inches, 
whereas, the same 20-foot pavement with a 
crown of 2 inches would result in an 8-inch 
crown for the 40-foot width, which is exces- 


2G | 


sive for the comfort of passengers using the 
outside traffic lane. The 18-foot pavement sec- 
tion is given a 2-inch crown because it is as- 
sumed that not many of these pavements will 
be widened within their lifetime, although now 
that concrete surfaces are being constructed 
smoother than ever before, some consideration 
might be given to the reduction of this crown. 


Superelevation 
All properly designed pavements should pro- 
vide for adequate superelevation on all curves 
up to 6,000-foot radius. The maximum super- 
elevation for any curve should be 1 inch per 
foot of width. All pavements constructed dur- 
ing the last seven years in Illinois have been 
built according to the superelevation policy, 
as outlined in Figure 5. There is no question 
but that proper superelevation of curves adds 

greatly to comfort and safety. 


Widening on Curves 
Adequate widening on curves is another 
safety feature which should be given careful 
consideration. The practice in different states 
varies widely. The conditions affecting widen- 
ing are approximately the same throughout the 
country, and there is no reason why greater 
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-mity should not exist in this feature of tant consideration in the design of horizontal 
ment design. Vehicles traveling around and_ vertical curves. — Wherever _ practicable 
irve occupy more space laterally than on within economical limits, the minimum sight 
Lightaway. In addition to this, there must distance should be 400 feet. Horizontal and 
» extra allowance in width because of the vertical curves should be made long enough 
that vehicles meeting on curves tend to so that this minimum sight distance will pre- 
farther apart than when they meet on vail at all points. In most cases it is practical 
ats. Further allowance must also be made to obtain a much longer sight distance than the 
‘ ever-increasing size of motor passenger 400-foot minimum, and a careful policy re- 
- and it should be assumed that two such garding horizontal and vertical curves should 
5 will meet on a curve. Another considera- be formulated so as to give the vehicle oper- 
‘s the trailer, which demands extra width ator the benefit of the maximum sight distance 
use it will not track with the car ahead and therefore the greatest amount of safety at 
1 is propelling it. The amount of widen- all points along the road. The Illinois policy 
required varies with the radius of curva. ‘oF the length of horizontal and vertical curves 
e, and should not be less than 2 feet for is indicated in Figures 6 and 7. 
foot radius curves; 3 feet for 500-foot The main object of pavement design is to 
es: 5 feet for 200-foot curves, and 7 feet obtain a well-balanced section that will with- 
100-foot curves. Wherever practicable, stand maximum allowable traffic loads within 
‘ontal curves should have radii greater its estimated lifetime, and at the same time, 
1,000 feet, because it is not necessary to provide safe and convenient roads. 
len above that limit. 


; ee f alate dt ° : ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
ie question of sight distance 1s an 1MpOf- American Association of State Highway Officials, 1926. 





Motorized Repair Outfit Used in Street Maintenance 


E are indebted to Geo. C. Hoenck, Street operate the outfit, keeping the crew busy. 
Commissioner, Fargo, N. Dak., for the The truck was made at very small expense from 
photograph below, which shows Fargo’s a motor street sweeper which was purchased a 
\ndresen repair outfit that is used to maintain number of years ago but, owing to peculiar local 
paved streets throughout the city. Attached conditions, could not be used effectively by the 
the repair outfit is a large supply truck which city. This left $5,600 worth of equipment standing 
used to haul the outfit from place to place. idle. At slight expense it was rebuilt and is now 
Repair material of all kinds is carried along to giving service valued at not less than $20 a day. 
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THE ANDRESEN REPAIR OUTFIT AND TRACTOR WHICH HAULS IT FROM JOB TO JOB 
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Road Grading and Drainage 


By R. W. McColough 


Chief Engineer, Department of Highways, Nova Scotia 


where, given all the money needed, any 
highway engineer could design highways 
which would carry the traffic. However, the 
engineer’s problem has always been to do with 
fifty cents what others could do for a dollar. 
He must build roads which will satisfactorily 
carry the traffic at the minimum cost to the 
general public. But it must be remembered that 
the cost to the general public includes that of 
operating vehicles on the highway as well as 
paying for construction and maintenance. 
While the cost of various factors entering 
into the total cost of a highway vary greatly, 
it is generally admitted that 40 per cent is a 
fair average for grading and drainage. There- 
fore, the people of Canada have been paying 
and will continue to pay this 40 per cent, which 
aggregates millions of dollars yearly. While 
there has been a marked evolution during the 
last ten years in all types of highway construc- 
tion, machinery, and methods, less thought has 
been given to grading machinery and methods 
than to any of the other problems of highway 
construction. 


H: xHWAY design has advanced to a point 


The Problem 

It does not matter whether we speak of a 
common earth road or one with the most ex- 
pensive pavement, the first essential is the pro- 
vision of a subgrade which will answer our 
requirements. 

If the material we are working in possesses 
resilience when reasonably dry, our only enemy 
is water, and our problem is to protect the sub- 
grade from this destructive agent. The sub- 
grade must be so constructed and the drainage 
system so designed as to keep the water-table 
a sufficient depth below. When spongy mate- 
rial is encountered, it must be removed. 


Surface and Ground Water 

The drainage system must be so constructed 
as to take away all water as quickly as possible 
and before the time element gives it a chance to 
damage or weaken the road. When the magni- 
tude of our highway construction programs is 
considered and the vast amount of money spen* 
on maintenance is taken into account, it may 
safely be stated that the greatest field for econ- 
omy lies in the development of a subgrade at 
the least possible expense that will maintain a 
maximum stability through all seasons of the 


year. Therefore provision must be made for: 


1. Sufficient crown to quickly remove the 
water from the traveled way to the side 
ditches 

2. Side ditches of sufficient capacity to 
carry the water to drainage structures or 
off-take ditches 

3. Drainage structures of sufficient capacity 

4. Off-take ditches that will function ex- 
peditiously 

5. Subdrainage, when required 


1. Crown.—lIn constructing a subgrade for 
a hard-surfaced road, it is necessary to give a 
crown of from 1/16-inch per foot to 34-inch 
per foot. If it is a clay road which is not to be 
surfaced with other material, or even a gravel 
road, no crown is necessary at the time of con- 
struction. The subgrade should be level and 
have a sharp shoulder. 

This is not because an unsurfaced road re- 
quires less crown than a hard-surfaced road; 
it requires more, but the required crown will 
be given by the maintenance man with his 
grader and drag. To the maintenance man 
himself will be left the decision as to what 
amount of crown the road ultimately will have. 

2. Side Ditches—The capacity of the side 
ditch required, of course, depends on the quan- 
tity of water to be carried. At the source of 
the water, such as at the summit of a grade, 
the ditch may be only a gutter or shallow ditch. 
Where water to be carried is the drainage from 
a large area, ditches require greater capacity. 

In marshland, ditches will stand better if 
built with vertical sides. In all other soils, 
ditches require to have the sides sloped. The 
minimum slope in the majority of cases will be 

% horizontal to 1 vertical. 

Ditches which have a grade as low as I inch 
in 100 feet will function, but they should, when- 
ever possible, have a grade of at least 5 inches 
per 100 feet. The bottom of the ditch should 
parallel the road surface; therefore, where the 
road has a steep grade, the ditch will corre- 
spond. Then there is liability of scouring and 
it is necessary to protect the ditch. This can 
usually be done satisfactorily with stone pav- 
ing. The volume of water in ditches should 
be kept as low as possible at all times, and this 
can be accomplished by off-takes at frequent 
intervals. 
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3. Drainage Structures. — In designing 
drainage structures, err on the large side. Too 
small a capacity spells disaster. It is also bet- 
ter design to make the culvert too long rather 
than too short. The old custom was to make 
the culvert too short, which necessitated the 
narrowing of the roadway. The width of all 
bridges and culverts should at least equal the 
width of the roadway. In fact, there is usually 
necessity of greater width, as it generally hap- 
pens that the culvert or bridge is located at a 
danger point. 

4. Off-Take Ditches—lIt is seldom that 
proper care is taken in the construction of off- 
take ditches. It is not unusual to see an off- 
take ditch constructed over land having a 
down-grade in excess of 2 or 3 per cent. Un- 
less it is required to lead the water clear of cul- 
tivated land, this is obviously a waste of money. 
On the other hand, 
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the per cent of capillary moisture can be much 
reduced by increasing the difference in eleva- 
tion between the top of the subgrade and the 
bottom of the side ditch or tile drain. 

The depth of the drain is an economic prob- 
lem. The subgrade can be improved by the use 
of non-capillary material, either above or un- 
der the natural soil. Gravel, sand, and soil, and 
mixtures such as cement, lime, etc., are suit- 
able for this purpose. It is generally cheaper 
to deepen the ditches, but the economical 
method depends on local conditions. 


Crossing Bogs and Swamps 
In Nova Scotia we have just completed our 
Main Trunk System. In many places the con- 
struction was across bogs and swamps having 
a depth as great as 20 feet or more, which it 
was not possible to drain at a reasonable cost. 
In all cases we have 





one frequently sees a 
side ditch or drainage 
structure with an area 
in excess of 10 square 
feet discharging into 
an off-take ditch of 
the same grade with 
an area of 3 square 


feet. Such careless- improvement in the 
ness is inexcusable. 
Off-take ditches re- 


quire just as careful 
construction as the 
rest of the drainage 
system. They should 
be constructed with 
flat bottoms and 
sloped sides and with 


ago. 


traffic. 





Large Expenditures for Highways 
to Continue 


This period will always be remarkable . 
for the large expenditures made on high- So 
ways, and moreover, it seems safe to say no 
that these large expenditures will con- 
tinue to be made for many years to come. 
Traffic demands have been greater and 


vehicles has advanced faster than the 
building of highways. Our highways fail 
to meet the demands of traffic today to a 
greater extent than they did ten years 
Even with constantly increasing 
expenditures, it will probably be a num- 
ber of years before the highway systems 
of most of the provinces of Canada are 
commensurate with the requirements of 


“taken a chance” and 
have gone over such 
places with a brush 
mat and a light fill. 
far we have had 
failures. Unless 
the subgrade is to 
carry an expensive 
type of pavement, it is 
economical to _ take 
such a chance in soft 
places, rather than un- 
dertake expensive 
subgrading If the fill 
should fail, the 
will not be great. 


design of motor 


loss 


Width of Highway 








all roots and other ob- 
structions removed. 

5. Sub-Drainage, When Required.—In cer- 
tain soils, because of the capillary action of the 
soil, the ground water has a tendency to rise 
above the level of the water-table. In such 
cases, drains must be constructed which will 
keep the per cent of capillary moisture below 
a point at which it will saturate or weaken the 
subgrade below the strength required. 

Experiments show that the per cent of capil- 
lary moisture does not usually decrease in a 
ratio proportionate to the height above the 
water-table. In fact, it has been shown that 
if the bottom of the ditch is 4 feet below the 
vrade of the road, there is practically as much 
water in the second foot from the bottom as in 
the first. In the third foot from the bottom, 
however, there is a very substantial decrease. 
The main point to be noted, however, is that 


The width to which 
the highway should be constructed is most im- 


portant. Wherever possible, the probable re- 
quirements for the next twenty years should 
be met. It is much cheaper to widen the high- 


way at the time of construction to the maxi- 
mum which will be required, than to widen the 
road year by year. Besides the expense of 
grading, it is necessary to lengthen bridges and 
culverts and interfere with the property of the 
abutters along the right of way. Even for sec- 
ondary highways a minimum width of sub- 
grade of 20 feet is essential. 


The Contractor versus Day Labor 
Undoubtedly, the man best fitted to carry out 
our highway work is the contractor. He is 
generally a man who has climbed step by step 
over a hard and rough road. He has probably 
had many downfalls and has paid from his own 
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pocket for everything he knows. He has come 
through the school of hard knocks and has de- 
veloped a character and knowledge which can 
come in no other way. Engineers have gen- 
erally come from a somewhat different school; 
and while most of us have traveled what we 
think was a hard road, received our knocks 
and are continuously “gone broke,” we admit 
that our training has not equipped us to carry 
on the actual highway construction work as 
well as the contractor. 

Not every engineer possesses the character- 
istics and training necessary to qualify him to 
efficiently carry out highway construction proj- 
ects; nevertheless, there are engineers well 
qualified to carry out such work, and when it 
is necessary to place an engineer in charge of 
construction he should be carefully selected. 

While one freely admits that the contractor 
is the man best suited to carry out our construc- 
tion work, we have found in Nova Scotia that 
the Department has been able to undertake 
construction work at a lower cost by day labor 
than by contract. Our method of awarding 
work is to place the Department’s tender on the 
same basis as that of the contractor’s. The 
Department then takes only such work as it ob- 
tained by being the lowest bidder. In prac- 
tically every case the work has been done by 
the Department at a profit, while many proj- 
ects let to contractors went slightly over the 
estimates. This was not on account of the in- 
efficiency of the contract but because: 


(1) The men who had charge of the day 
labor work were very carefully selected and 
well qualified for the positions. While I do not 
believe that it is ever possible for a department 
to obtain the same efficiency that a contractor 
can, we do obtain a reasonable degree of ef- 
ficiency. 

(2) And this is the main point—to carry 
out highway construction at the least cost re- 
quires modern equipment. Such equipment 
costs money. While our program during the 
past few years has been quite extensive, con- 
tractors were not sufficiently assured that the 
work was to continue from year to year. 
Therefore, outside contractors would not come 
in, and local contractors would not undertake 
to buy expensive machinery. They therefore 
depended on renting what equipment they could 
from the Department and carrying out the 
work with small tools and witli horses. Under 
such conditions they naturally were not in a 
position to compete with a well-equipped de- 
partment. 

Work can be more expeditiously carried out 
under the contract system, but before reason- 
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able prices can be obtained the contractor must 
be assured that future contracts will warrant a 
considerable investment in road-making ma- 
chinery. 


Construction Machinery and Methods— 
Evolution of Machinery 


Because of the great amount of money an- 
nually expended on highway construction and 
the perfection of the gas engine, manufacturers 
of machinery have devoted considerable time 
and money to the development of highway 
construction machinery, with the result that 
there has been a marked evolution during the 
past ten years. There is still room, however, 
for greater improvements, and these we shall 
doubtless see in the next few years. 

Grading Equipment.—As the period of ex- 
tensive highway construction followed almost 
immediately a period of extensive railway con- 
struction, it naturally resulted that the equip- 
ment which was used on railroad grading was 
transferred to the highway field. Such equip- 
ment has been gradually modified to suit the 
requirements of highway construction. 

Elevating Graders. — Elevating graders 
which had been developed in railroad work 
were transferred over a highway work with- 
out modification. The horse and mule power 
has, however, been replaced by the crawler 
tractor. 

Tractors.—The first tractors used in high- 
way work were wheel tractors built for farm 
work. Needless to say, they were not used very 
successfully, as they were not designed to have 
sufficient power or strength to stand up to the 
severe test of highway work. Crawler tractors 
were first introduced and designed for highway 
work about 1915. Their design has since been 
improved and they have opened up a new field. 

Horse Carts and Wagons.—Modern ma- 
chinery has not displaced the horse for short 
hauls in grading work. Many attempts have 
been made to use the tractor for hauling 
wagons and trailers, but the horse is still su- 
preme in this narrow field. Its usefulness, 
however, fades away in a direct ratio to the 
length of haul. 

Trucks—When the haul is in excess of 2,000 
feet and where hauling conditions are favor- 
able, the motor truck can be used to advantage. 
Where the hauling conditions are not favorable 
and the work is heavy, the truck and gasoline 
locomotive have the advantage. 

Power Shovels.—As in railway construction, 
when the work is heavy and large quantities 
are to be moved, the power shovel is indicated. 
The round wheels of the railroad shovel have 
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been replaced by crawler or continuous-tread 
traction, which enables the shovels to move 
over rough or soft ground under their own 
power. In heavy side-hill work, it can gener- 
ally be used to considerable advantage. 

Air-Compressors.—Wherever highway con- 
struction calls for any considerable volume of 
rock excavation, the portable air-compressor 
with the pneumatic drill is used. These have 
almost entirely displaced the steam drill, where 
the volume of rock to be moved is large. In 
such cases the hand drill has been in oblivion 
a long time. 

Scrapers.—Slip scrapers, fresnos, and wheel- 
ers still play a large part in highway construc- 
tion. The manufacturers have been trying to 
motorize such equipment for the past few 
years, but so far little of such machinery is 
useful for highway construction. The horse 
still maintains a precarious supremacy. 

The Wheelbarrow, Pick and Shovel.—As in 
the last days of the railway construction era, 
the pick-and-shovel man can still earn good 
wages in station work on highway construction. 
Highway departments and contractors realize 
the value of the station man, and there will 
have to be considerable development in motor- 
ized machinery before he will be “pushed off 
the job.” 


The Blade Grader in Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia we have very complete road 
legislation. The entire road system of the 
province excepting the portions within the 
boundaries of incorporated towns or cities is 
under the Department of Highways, which is 
responsible for the construction and mainte- 
nance of the entire system of approximately 
15,000 miles. The counties and municipalities 
have no responsibility and there is no statute 
labor. 

The first road grader was used in Nova 
Scotia about the year 1896. It was of course 
the unpretentious type of machine which was 
then on the market. New machines were pur- 
chased from time to time, but up to the year 
1919 nothing heavier than a 3,000-pound ma- 
chine with a 7-foot blade had been used. 

In the year 1919, the Department purchased 
a number of graders weighing from 4,500 
pounds to 5,500 pounds and having 8- or Io- 
foot blades. There were also purchased, be- 
tween 1919 and 1925, a number of 5-ton trac- 
tors, some of the wheel type and some crawler. 
Most of this equipment was for use on our 
Main Trunk work. In the field of the secon- 
dary or county roads such work was still al- 
most entirely in the “hands” of the horse. 
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With the completion of the Main Trunk 
System, there came a demand for wider and 
better secondary roads. The narrow road,. 
which by comparison with the best roads of the 
province formerly was considered good enough, 
was not thought satisfactory. On account of 
the large mileage and the scarcity of funds, 
the Department had to discover a cheaper 
means of reconstructing the secondary earth 
roads. 

With this end in view, the Department of 
Highways, in the spring of 1926, purchased 
five 10-ton or “Sixty” caterpillar tractors and 
five 12-foot blade graders with scarifier and 
back sloper attachments and weighing approxi- 
mately 4 tons. These outfits have been used on 
our secondary roads during the present sea- 
son with marked success. 

We had only two objections to the heavy 
outfits: (1) they were too heavy for the floor 
systems of most of our bridges; (2) the horses 
kicked on account of curtailed employment. 

The first objection was overcome by using 
four sticks of 12-inch x 12-inch x 20-foot tim- 
ber to carry the tractor over weak bridges, and 
so far we have not had an accident; the second, 
by better hauling conditions on the improved 
roads. 

The character of the work done soon con- 
vinced the owners of horses that the horse 
grader could not compete with the big outfits, 
and as a consequence the objection from this 
source was soon withdrawn. 

An outfit of this kind has many advantages: 


1. While heavy clearing has to be done in 
the usual way, small trees and bushes are 
graded out by the blade. 

2. No plowing or grubbing is necessary. 

3. Stones up to %-ton are handled easily by 
the blade. 

4. The ditches are backsloped and completed 
by the backsloper. 

5. The character of the work is very much 
superior to that done by the horse grader. 

6. The work can be done at about one-fifth 
the cost of horse grader work. 

7. Trees can be uprooted by tractor. 

We are fully convinced that the 10-ton trac- 
tor and the 12-foot blade grader are by far the 
most efficient grading outfit that can be found 
at the present time. Our experience with the 
5-ton tractors showed conclusively that on road 
construction work they were contintiously over- 


loaded and therefore could not be expected to 


stand up. e 


Organization of Tractor Outfits 
It is uf course essential to lay out carefully 
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the season’s program for each tractor, in order Costs 
that unnecessary moving or traveling may be The average total daily cost of the outfit, in- 
avoided and work conducted expeditiously and cluding all charges for rental, supplies, and 
economically. Each outfit requires a trailer to labor, is $125 per day. We charge a rental of 
carry a complete set of small tools, timber, etc. $30 per day for the tractor and $2 per day for 
This trailer may be hauled by the tractor or by — the grader. 
horses. The cost per mile varies from $135 to $350, 
As personnel, we carry one tractor operator, according to the work. Similar work done with 
one expert grader operator, and one superinten- horse graders costs all the way from $800 to 
dent, the latter being furnished with a light $2,000 per mile. 
Ford truck. We have kept an accurate record of the per- 
The duties of the superintendent are to see formance of these outfits. One outfit regraded 
that the road is kept staked out ahead, that 17 miles of road in 29 days, moving 40,000 
fences and other obstructions are removed in cubic yards of material at a cost of 6 cents per 
time, that the outfit is kept supplied with gaso- cubic yard. Another graded 5 miles in 7 days, 
line, oil, etc., and to make arrangements with moving 15,000 cubic yards of material at a cost 
the district foreman for the supply of labor. of 6 cents per cubic yard. Both roads were 
Usually from ten to fifteen men are required widened from a width of approximately Io 
behind the outfit to throw off the brush, large feet to a minimum of 20 feet, in the interest of 
stones, etc. safety and traffic. 


A Study of a New Method of Catch-Basin 


Cleaning 


Prepared from a Report to the President of the Borough of Queens, New York City 


T the direction of Maurice Connolly, and Hunterspoint Avenues, opposite the Bor- 
A President of the Borough of Queens, ough Hall in Long Island City, where an addi- 
New York, Dr. Elmer W. Firth, Assis- tional basin was required to remove ponded 
tant Engineer in Charge of Maintenance, Bu- storm-water. On June 14, 1926, this bucket 
reau of Sewers, made tests of a new system of was filled nearly to the top with heavy earth 
catch-basin cleaning during 1926 and prepared and was lifted easily out of the basin, swung 
a report which is abstracted below. over a small, quick-dumping truck, and the bot- 
tom of the bucket tripped, allowing the material 
to fall out without being touched by hand. This . 
first test required but a few min- a 
utes. 
The small hoist used was of 
standard make and was hastily 
attached to the chassis of a plat- 











A catch-basin of the Movakan system was 
installed on the northeast corner of Van Alst 











form truck ordinarily used for 
hauling portable pumps and :. 
manhole and basin castings and 3 
| for other general work. The 4 
| hoist was operated by hand, but é 
a great improvement can be } 


made in this lifting device at a 
much lower cost than previously “ 
estimated. A plan has been 
worked out to utilize a Fordson 
tractor with a simple hoist 
mounted at the front and oper- 
ated by the tractor motor, as il- 
lustrated. The tractor-hoist can 


OLD METHOD OF CLEANING CATCH-BASINS BY HAND, BoRovcH ™°V€ at sufficient speed for such 
OF QUEENS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. operations. It costs about $1,- 
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DEMONSTRATION OF MOVAKAN SYSTEM FOR BOROUGH OF QUEENS OFFICIALS, NEW YORK CITY 


It can travel along a street lift- 
« basin buckets and loading carts and self- 
dumping steel body trucks which carry the ma- 
rial to the dump when filled. Every basin 
uuntered can thus be quickly emptied and 

e work done systematically and hence more 


-omplete. 


conomically than under the present system of 
kipping here and there to clean basins whose 
‘onditions had given cause for complaint. 
[he Movakan basin may be built in the gut- 
r, utilizing the gutter grating over the bucket 
r drainage, or a free open inlet in the curb 
iy be added where there is danger of the grat- 
The bucket basin may 
) be placed inside the curb with a curb in- 
to it, and a tight cast iron cover of light 
ight placed over the cleaning hole on the 
] 


Cit valk. 


being clogged. 


The present design in the Borough 
Queens has an inlet on either side of the 
ner, connected back to a cleaning manhole 
he sidewalk. ‘This cleaning manhole could 

be of the Movakan type and greater speed and 

eanliness secured in the removal of the basin 
deposits. Many of these basin-cleaning man- 
les, however, have been built 12 feet or more 
back of the curb line without any good reason 
| to the great disadvantage of cleaning-oper- 
ons of any kind. 
"he advantage of the Movakan basin is the 
ct that the bucket with its solid deposits is 
ited through whatever water remains in the 
n, dewatering itself through 3-inch per- 
rations in the side while being lifted, and is 
placed in the water. With the present method 
hand cleaning, it is necessary to bale out 
st of the water before a man can get down 
the basin to shovel the material into the 


pails. This black, dirty liquid must be carried 
in small pails to the nearest sewer manhole in 
the center of the street and the open manhole 
guarded during this operation before the re- 
moval of the solids begins. The drip of this 
filth on the street and sidewalk is a strong argu- 
ment for improvement in the method of clean- 
ing. When there is less water in the basin 
manhole, it is sometimes possible for a man 
with high boots to stand in it and bale the 
water through the outlet culvert to the sewer, 
thus removing the heavy iron bell which serves 
as a trap. Many of the older basins, however, 
were built with a bluestone bricked vertically 
into the basin walls, immovable 
trap and making it necessary to bucket out the 
water and carry it to the 
despite the shallowness of the water content. 
The solid deposit is shoveled by the man in 
the basin into pails which are lifted overhead 
on a rope by a man on top and emptied by pail- 
fuls into the cart. 

In the Movakan system this unsanitary fea- 
ture is eliminated, together with the tedious- 
ness of the process and the consequent incon- 
venience to the traffic, since the deposit is lifted 
in the bucket through the water and dumped 
into a cart or truck in one short, simple opera 
tion. 


forming an 


sewer manhole 


Costs 

The Movakan basin in cost of construction 
and maintenance should prove very economical. 
The basin can be constructed of 24-inch vitri 
fied pipe, providing a smooth lining and serv- 
ing as the inside form for the deposit of a 6- 
inch supporting wall of concrete around it, and 
in earth where made 


the excavation can be 
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without support, no sheeting or outside form 
would be required. Vitrified pipe manufac- 
turers could at reasonable cost make a special 
pipe section, providing an efficient water-seal 
in lieu of the pipe bend on the outlet culvert. 
Otherwise, a cast iron trap with covered hand 
hole for rodding the culvert pipe, if necessary, 
could be installed, as now used in some cities. 
Construction of basins of this type should cut 
in half the cost of building basins of the pres- 
ent design used in the borough of Queens. 
As to the cost of maintenance, it is probable 
that but two men would be required in the 
cleaning operation, namely, the man running 
the tractor-hoist and the driver of the cart or 
motor truck receiving the basin contents. The 
present basin gangs in the borough of Queens 
are composed of a foreman, four laborers, and 
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two horses and carts. The employment of one 
man to guard the open sewer manhole whil; 
others are baling out water from the basin to 
the sewer, is an expensive and unproductive 
activity. This saving in labor cost as well as 
in the time required to clean a basin should 
greatly offset the probable cost of repair or 
replacement of the metal basin buckets. As 
these are made of Armco ingot iron No. to 
gage and ordinarily submerged in water, they 
should give considerable length of service. 

Finally, at any reasonable cost, this method 
of basin cleaning should be substituted for the 
existing expensive, slow and filthy process of 
cleaning by hand, in face of improvements and 
refinements in all other civic activities, includ- 
ing street cleaning, traffic regulation, and gen- 
eral sanitation. 


Long Beach Turns Darkest Street Into 
Brilliant Boulevard 


By C. L. Simonds and R. D. Van Alstine 


Illuminating Engineer and Director, respectively, of Public Service, Long Beach, Calif. 


Condit of Long Beach gave the word 
that started the celebration heralding 
the conversion of Atlantic Avenue from one of 
the darkest streets in the city to one of the 
best-lighted boulevards on the Pacific Coast. 


A T 7:30 P. M. September 1, 1926, Mayor 














STREET-LIGHTING STANDARDS ON ATLANTIO 
AVENUE, LONG BEACH, CALIP. 


From Ocean Boulevard on the south to Hill 
Street on the north, a distance of two miles, 
Atlantic Avenue furnishes a very striking 
example of the great benefits derived from 
good street lighting. This quality of installa- 
tion can be made a reality on the average busi- 
ness street or boulevard. It is true that there 
have been more expensive systems and systems 
giving more highly intensive lighting, but the 
Atlantic Avenue installation furnishes an excel- 
lent example of what can be done without ex- 
cessive cost. 

Two-light Union Metal standards which sup- 
port the ornamental brackets at a distance of 
18 feet 6 inches from the sidewalk are spaced 
121 feet apart in pairs on opposite sides of the 
street. The average spacing at street intersec- 
tions is 82 feet. The installation includes a 
total of 198 standards. General Electric Nova- 
lux rippled glass panels with reflectors and 
dome-type refractors top the standards. 

The ornamental pole type-IL transformers 
are installed two in the base of each standard 
and control the 400- to 600-candle-power lights. 
The 3,000-volt underground cable with var- 
nished cambric insulation and lead-sheathed 
covering is laid in conduits. Each standard is 
wired for one midnight and one all-night lamp. 
The complete system includes six all-night cir- 
cuits and six midnight circuits fed from three 
underground power vaults. Bronze street signs 
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black and white baked enameled name- 
are installed at street intersections on 
street-lighting standards. 


Advantages of Installation 

Many advantages of the present street-light- 
installation may be enumerated. Among 
more important are: more business on the 
ntown streets; more buyers from out of 
n; a greater impression of thrift and prog- 
fewer overhead wires; greater civic 

le: help for the fire department; less crime; 
playgrounds; prometion of other im- 
ements; more industries; increased real 
tate values; more sanitary condition of the 
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streets; improved traffic control ; 
traffic accidents. 

Recognizing these advantages resulting from 
good street lighting, Long Beach has in the 
last few years installed several excellent sys- 
tems in addition to the one described above. 
There is now under construction on Ameri- 
can Avenue an ornamental system using a 
combination trolley pole and Union Metal light- 
ing standards. 

Great credit is due the different civic asso- 
ciations which have taken upon themselves the 
task of converting the public to the realization 
of a greater and better Long Beach through 
better street lighting. 


and fewer 


Resurfacing Worn Block Pavement and 


Car Track with Sheet Asphalt 


By B. M. French 


City Engineer, Salem, Ohio 


CONOMY and efficiency both will be ad- 
vanced if towns and cities will resurface 
their worn block pavements with sheet 
phalt. It has been demonstrated by exacting 
ts over a period of many years that block 
pavements resurfaced with sheet asphalt are as 
od as newly constructed streets. Traffic has 
unded these old pavements, and most of them 
ive been down a sufficient length of time to 


have gone through the process of contraction, 
expansion, and settling. 

The first resurfacing in Salem, Ohio, was 
with Texaco asphalt on Garfield Avenue in 
1921, by the Kelley and Meyer Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio. This street had an aban- 
doned street-car track running down the center 
of it. We left the track in, and covered it with 
an asphalt top. This proved so satisfactory 





“ESURFACING OLD BRICK PAVEMENT AND CAR TRACKS ON DEPOT STREET, SALEM, OHIO, WITH 
TEXACO SHEET ASPHALT 
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that we have since resurfaced several of our 
streets with asphalt. Garfield Avenue is sub- 
jected to very heavy traffic and is in fine condi- 
tion today. This thoroughfare was resurfaced 
late in the fall when the ground was covered 
with snow. It was necessary for the contractor 


he snow off the street and use blow- 


to sweep t 
torches to dry the pavement before laying the 
asphalt top. 

We are now resurfacing Depot and Mill 
Streets with sheet asphalt in like manner. 
Depot Street has an abandoned car track run- 
ning down the center of it. We are leaving 
the car track in and covering it with aspnalt 
binder and a sheet asphalt wearing surface 

The method employed in doing the work is 
as follows: 

1. Remove all crumpled or broken block, 
and clean out the holes. 


2. Fill holes and depressions that are 1 
more than 4 inches deep with asphalt binde 
if more than 4 inches, fill them with concrete, 

3. Thoroughly clean the block surface 
sweeping or flushing, or by both sweeping ar 
flushing. 

4. Cover the block surface with suffici« 
asphalt binder to fill all depressions and brit 
the street to an even contour, after which r 
it thoroughly and carefully. 

5. Cover this asphalt binder with a sheet a 
phalt wearing surface 1% inches in thickne 
after compression. 

Resurfacing can be done with minimum tra 
fic delay, and as soon as the pavement h 


cooled it can be opened up to traffic. Wher 


completed, a good, smooth surface is secure 
which is not only pleasing to the eye, but du: 
able, noiseless, and waterproof. 


Another Fatal Grade-Crossing Collision 





Two persons were killed recently wnen the Pan-American Express, running at sixty miles per hour, crashed into 
their car at a grade crossing in Hendersonville, Tenn. Not only was the automobile demolished, as shown in this 





photograph, but two of the steel Pullman cars were derailed by the collision 
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The Growth of the New Smyrna 


Municipal Power-Plant 
By George Ott and Cortez Brooks 


City Manager and City Engineer, respectively, New Smyrna, Fla. 


HE city of New Smyrna, 
Fla., is located 128 miles 
south of Jacksonville, at a 
ision point on the Florida 
ist Coast Railway and in the 
ter of a rich agricultural dis- 
\ large railroad-shop 
ivroll adds to the commercial 
lvantages. 
it and power were origi- 
lly provided from a_ small 
team plant having two small en- 
vines and owned by a large util- 
ty company in the East. The 
operators had never been able to 
ake expenses on this plan, so 
they shut down in I920 and 
left the city in total darkness. 
Recognizing the emergency, 
eighteen prominent citizens en- 
dorsed notes for the purchase of 
two 150-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse oil engines di- 
rect-connected to 100-kw., 3-phase, 60-cycle 
generators, together with a 5-panel, 72-inch 
switchboard. Shortly afterward, a bond issue 
)f 50,000 was voted to cover this improvement, 
including $10,000 for the purchase of old trans- 
nission lines already existing in the city. 
rhe oil-engine plant was put into operation 
five months after the old steam plant was aban- 
loned, and from that time continuous service 
1as been maintained. The rates established for 
electric lighting are from 12 cents down to 
seven cents per kw. hr., and those for power 
irom 7 cents down. 
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Lakes three miles distant afford a very satis- 
actory source of water-supply. Two centrif- 
ugal pumps installed at the edge of one of 
hese lakes and driven by 30-h.p. Primm oil 
engines, deliver through a pressure pipe line 
nto a 100-foot storage tank in the city. This 
ystem has proved adequate in the past, but at 
he present time a 16-inch cast-iron gravity 
line is being laid from the lakes to the city, 
nd electric-motor-driven pumps are being in- 
talled near the power-plant. The new line is 
raded with a 5-foot drop to the mile, and 
iter flowing to the pumps will be elevated to 
nks. This arrangement is expected to prove 
ry economical and will provide for city 








ORIGINAL MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT AT NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 


growth for a number of years to come. 

By 1923, the lighting and power load had ex 
ceeded the practical capacity of the power-plant. 
A 300-h.p. McIntosh & Seymour diesel engine 
driving a 200-kw., 3-phase, 60-cycle generator 
with belted exciter was then added. As 
was not available for this outfit, the power 
plant building was extended 19 feet on one end, 
and the roof of the extension was made 3 feet 
higher than that of the main building to give 
the necessary headroom for the diesel engine 
A heavier mixed fuel oil obtainable in this ter 


Space 


ritory at a considerably lower price was tried 
in this engine at the start and has proved so 
satisfactory that its use has been continued as 
the standard fuel. 

The very rapidly increasing load which this 
station has been called upon to carry led in 
1924 to the purchase of a McIntosh & Seymour 
diesel engine of 600 h.p., a Westinghouse gen- 
erator, motor-generator set and modern 6-panel, 
go-inch switchboard. A motor-generator set 
of sufficient capacity to serve both the 600-h.p 
and 300-h.p. diesel engines was chosen, as the 
belt-driven exciters on the smaller unit would 
furnish excitation for starting in case of fail 
ure of the motor-generator set. 

A second addition to the plant was required 


to accommodate the new equipment, but this 
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LOAD CURVE OF THE NEW SMYENA MUNICIPAL PLANT 


was foreseen at the time the first diesel engine 
was installed. A temporary end wall built at 
that time was easily removed and the previous 
addition was extended 20 feet. While the 
changes were being made the older units had to 
be operated almost continuously. 

By 1925, the 300- and 600-h.p. engines were 
fully loaded throughout the peak periods and 
it was figured that another 600-h.p. unit would 
be necessary to meet a considerable load in- 
crease that was already in sight. 

The excellent performance of the two diesel 
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engines which the city was already op- 
erating indicated that the new unit 
should be of the same make. Accord- 
ingly, the order was placed with Mc- 
Intosh & Seymour, and the new engine 
was placed in service in September, 
1926. 

The load has grown to such pro- 
portions that the origina! 150-h.p. oil 
engines are of little service. One of 
them was sold and the 600-h.p. unit 
installed in its place. Interconnecting 
platforms as well as interconnecting 
air-compressors are provided and the 
roof of the original building was 
raised to conform with that of the ex- 
tensions. An I-beam was installed to accom- 
modate a trolley over the center line of the 
small remaining engine in anticipation of re- 
placement by a larger engine when required by 
additional growth. 

A Westinghouse motor-generator set of suf- 
ficient capacity to serve the three diesel en- 
gines has been ordered, and the belted exciter 
on the 300-h.p. engine will be used only in case 
excitation is lost. 

Heretofore, hard sulphur water from deep 
wells has been used for cooling the diesel en- 
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PRESENT PLANT LAYOUT AT NEW SMYRNA 
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THE 
LATEST 
ADDITION 
TO THE 
NEW 

SMYRNA 

MUNICIPAL 
POWER- 

° PLANT 
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e cylinders, but the new water system which compressor ends. This separator and the stor- 
q now being completed will assure an abun- age tanks will be so arranged that lubricating 
ia ince of cooling water of better quality. A oil can be drawn from the lubricating system 
-ker room with shower-baths will be con- to any one engine, purified, and returned to 

tructed between the mufflers of engines Nos. 1 that engine. 


uy na 


d 3. A DeLaval oil separator is to be lo- Plant records for the year 1925 show an 
ted between engines Nos. 2 and 3 at the average production of at least 12 kw. per gal. 


)PERATING RECORDS FOR JANUARY, 1926, MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND POWER PLANT, CITY OF NEW 
SMYRNA, FLORIDA 


Nos. 1 and 2 are 150-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Engines. No. 3 is the 300-h.p. McIntosh & Seymour Engine. No. 4 is the 
-h.p. McIntosh & Seymour Engine. 


Date Lubricating Oil, Gal. Fuel Oil, Gal. 
; Distillate 22 to 26 deg. 





Hours run Kw. Hr 
Generated 





bo 
nw 














4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
1 7 420 4 24 5,568 
2 1 7% 60 360 5 24 6,182 
3 1 7% 60 360 4 24 5,075 
4 1 6 420 4 24 5,780 
1 7% 30 480 3 4 24 5,773 
¢ 2 6 60 20 4 24 6,446 
7 1 7% 60 480 4'4 24 6,654 
8 1 7% 60 360 4% 24 6,141 
9 1 7 60 420 6 24 6,982 
4 6 420 5 24 5,965 
l 2 2 60 480 4'4 24 6,176 
2 1 6 60 420 44 24 6,273 
3 1% 1% 3% 5 100 100 180 240 914 9% 14% 12% 6,771 
t 2 8 60 420 4\4 24 6,470 
15 1 7% 60 420 4% 24 6,675 
‘ 6 1 7% 60 420 5% 24 6,695 
2 17 1 7 60 360 4% 24 5,481 
18 1 6% 60 420 4% 24 6,272 
19 1 7 60 420 4\6 24 6,275 
A) 1 7% 60 420 4% 24 5,969 
21 1 7 60 360 4% 24 5,865 
2 2 6 60 420 5 24 5,371 
} 1% 6% 60 480 5 24 6,685 
24 1 6% 60 360 4 24 5,467 
29 1 7 60 480 5 24 6,358 
26 1 6 60 420 4% 2 5,870 
27 1% 1% 3 5% = 100 100 120 360 11% 114% 16 13% 5,729 
28 1 7 100 480 44% 24 6,333 
, 2 1% 7 80 60 420 8 5% 24 7,226 
30 2% 1 8 100 60 480 10 3% «24 7,127 
1 1 7 60 360 4! 24 4,322 
tal 4 7% 39 207 230 380 1,840 12,780 24 39 15944 722 189,976 
c. br. per ook, OF Mei iii nuwesccccess Peery ek, | 12% Total fuel oil, 22 to 26 deg. Baume....... .. 14,620 
w. hr. per gal. of lubricating oil . . Say a Total number of hours run......... : 94 
Lubricating oil not reclaimed) 
tage Mlen- ers on ee eee — ee, Total for house correction. ..... oa ; 1,250 
tal lubricating oil, gal............... .. 255 OEE Rc oc nkeccconestnccasoacens 125 


Total GRUMOMR, BEC s caus ccccacwacee css i wn dx sacle 
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of fuel for every month, and in some months 
the average was above 1242 kw. The lubricat- 
ing oil now averages about 4,000 kw. hrs. per 
gal. A typical monthly plant record is given 
in Table 1. 

In reviewing its accomplishments, the city 
of New Smyrna feels justly proud. Municipal 


ownership had been forced upon the city 
through the abandonment of the privately 
owned central station, because that station 


could not be made to pay, and private capital 
could not be induced to finance a new plant. 
Against its municipal plant, the city has only 
the one bonded indebtedness of $50,000. All 
improvements have been financed from plant 
earnings. Starting with a property valued at 
approximately the amount stated, the plant, on 
completion of present plans, will include one 
300-h.p. and two 600-h.p. McIntosh & Seymour 
diesel engines, and one 150-h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse oil engine, or a total of 1,650 h.p. The 
arrangement of sizes is such that these engines 
can be operated together or individually under 
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full-load conditions, thereby assuring the bes: 
of economy. Some $60,000 of the plant earn 
ings have been spent for line extensions, im 
provements, and street lighting. No charge j 
made for street lighting or lights in the city 
hall, public schools, churches, library and other 
public institutions, and all consumers are get 
ting top-notch service. 

With an initial investment of $50,000, the 
city, in the short period of six years, has buil: 
up a utility of which the physical assets are 
worth several hundred thousand dollars and 
has established for a formerly worthless 
franchise a value of an additional several! 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The earnings, if not used for improvements 
and enlargements to plant and distribution 
system, are estimated as sufficient to pay al! 
operating expenses of the city. It is figured 
that as soon as pending improvements are paid 
for, the consumer rates for current can be sub- 
stantially lowered without depriving the citi- 
zens of the other very substantial benefits, 


Police Pensions 


NTIL the adoption at the last election of a 

constitutional amendment permitting the 

pensioning of members of organized police 
forces and the dependents of deceased members, 
there was no means by which the cities of Mis- 
souri could provide for the retirement of police- 
men or for the care of the dependents of deceased 
members of the police force. Under this amend- 
ment, the General Assembly may provide either 
for a state pension system or for a local pension 
system, and, further, if the General Assembly 
decides in favor of a local pension system, it may 
either provide for that system by law or authorize 
any municipality to provide for that system by 
ordinance, In commenting on the opportunity 
then afforded to make proper-provision for the 
pensioning and retirement of members of the 
police force, the Kansas City Public Service In- 
stitute says: 

“Two principal questions are involved: Shall 
a state pension system or a local pension system 
be established, and if a local system is to be 
established, shall it be regulated by local ordinance 
or by state law? 

“A pension system is an insurance system, and 
to be sound must be based upon the same kind 
of risk tables as govern insurance companies. As 
with insurance companies, the larger the number 
of participants in the benefits and the more diversi- 
fied their place of abode, the sounder is the sys- 
tem, other things being equal, and the freer it is 
from insolvency on account of abnormal losses. 
A state system would also permit the smallest or- 
ganized police force in the state to participate in 
the benefits of a pension system, and it would be 
removed from local control. It might be made 


optional with the municipality to join the state 
pension system by contributing the necessary 
amounts, together with contributions from the 
policemen into the state fund, or it might be made 
mandatory upon each municipality to join the 
system. 

“A local pension system would necessarily be 
more hazardous because of its limited resources. 
Small police forces would be practically excluded 
from participating in the benefits of a pension 
system. If local systems are adopted, it would 
undoubtedly be wise for the General Assembly to 
authorize municipalities to provide for their own 
systems. The principal desirable feature, if it 
is desirable, of a local as against a state system 
is local control, and for this reason, if the pen- 
sion system is to be a local system, it should be 
provided for by local ordinance. 

“Past experience with municipal pension sys- 
tems has been none too successful. The principal 
reason is that they have not been established on 
sound principles. Nearly every municipal pension 
system that has been established has had its finan- 
cial difficulties necessitating complete reorganiza- 
tion by men experienced in insurance administra- 
tion. Kansas City’s firemen’s pension fund is al- 
ready in financial difficulties and must be reor- 
ganized. The city of Cleveland is now employ- 
ing an actuary to make a study of Cleveland’s 
fire and police pension systems in order to solve 
the difficulties into which the systems have fallen 
There are plenty of sad experiences in the past 
and questions important enough to indicate that 
the development of the police pension policies of 
Missouri should not be hastily made or decided 
upon without experienced help.” 








Origin and Growth of Public Water- 
Supply *--Part II 


By Perry Hopkins 


Water-Works in the United States 
lespite the large capital invested in water- 
buting plants, only 1% per cent of Amer- 
urban population was reached by 18go. 
years later, nearly 7 per cent was so 
ed, and by 1914 the supplied population 
uunted to 40 per cent, or about seventeen 
on people. This percentage is constantly 
with the rising percentage of immi- 
ion to the cities. By 1924, 10,000 communi- 
in the United States and its possessions 


reasing, 


some 300,000 pounds sterling to replace its 
wooden mains with iron ones. At that tiie 
the company had about 400 miles of wooden 
pipe, and in order to form a single large main, 
as many as ten 
same way 
in groups. 

During the Civil War, General Grant con 
structed a water-works plant at Chattanooga, 
near which the battle of Lookout Mountain 
was fought. Some of that old pipe is still 


lines were used in much the 
that telephone cables are conduited 


THE FIRST PUMPING-STATION IN PHILADELPHIA, ON THE SITE OF THE PRESENT CITY HALL 


public water-supplies, compared to 750 in 
ida. Some of these water-works serve 
two to fifty-five places. Where the local 
graphy prevented gravity flow from hill 
rvoirs, the necessary force or head (to 
water-supply above ground in homes at 
tance, or to supply hilly sections above the 
rvoir level), recourse has had to 
ipes or elevated tanks. 
ause of the difficulties incident to bored- 
log pipes used by the early water-works, 
iron pipes were introduced, about 1800, 
n the New River Company of London spent 
yright by Perry Hopkins, 1926. All 


been 


rights re 


used in Chattanooga’s distribution system, 
which meanwhile has been expanded to supply 
100,000 people instead of the 6,000 who were 
resident there at the close of the war. This pipe 
was of charcoal iron brought from England, 
and recent examination shows it as serviceable 
as additions of new pipe made long afterwards. 

When water first began to be supplied to 
houses, it was considered impracticable to con 
tinue the supply throughout the entire twenty- 
four hours of the day. Therefore, the water 
was turned on for a few hours at a time and 
consumers had to collect and preserve as best 
they could sufficient water to supply their 








uw 


needs until the next turn-on. The continuous 
supply system did not come into being in Lon- 
don until 1873, and as late as 1891 more than 
one-third of the total London supply was avail- 
able only intermittently. 

In the United States, Boston is credited with 
construction of the first water-supply system, 
in 1652. This was only 70 years after London’s 
first public pump supply. The Boston supply 
came from a series of springs. It was about 
a century later (1752) that Hans Christiansen, 
a Danish-born resident of Bethlehem, Pa., first 
used machinery for such an operation. He 
built a pump of hardwood, with 5-inch bore, 
to force water through hollowed hemlock logs 
into a wooden reservoir, and later he replaced 
the wooden pump by three iron ones of 4-inch 
bore and 18-inch stroke. Another of the very 
early American water-works pumps was lo- 
cated on the site of the present City Hall at 
Philadelphia. 

American masonry aqueducts at Croton, 
N. Y., and Cochituate, Mass., date from 1842 
and 1848, respectively. 

Examples of long-distance modern piping of 
water-supply are: 


Miles 
OE ; eocbnedbaebieuese ean 235 
San Francisco .......; Ss Swe ts Gree aca ait 154 
OO bo UO a re eee 120 
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Butte 


Winnipeg, Canada 
Victoria 


Coolgardie, Australia 


OPP eee eee eee ee eee 2 ee 


Apulian Aqueduct, Italy 
This remarkable development has 142 miles of 1 
trunk conduit, and 841 miles of main and subsi 
branches. It will supply 266 communities in s 
ern Italy. 

“Tar” coating for deterring rust on cast-ir 
water pipes was introduced from England, soo: 
after the patent for the process was granted 
in 1848. 

Water Waste 

With the largely increased supply of wat 
furnished to communities, it was inevitable t! 
waste should grow to a point where meteri: 
became necessary. As recently, however, 
1891, there were 2,215,000 taps and only -16: 
000 water-meters installed in the United Stat 
or less than 7% per cent. Only 37 cities had 
as many as one-half their taps metered. Stead 
ily since then, the use of meters has increas: 
and by means of improved methods of constru 
tion and inspection a large part of forme: 
excessive water wastes have been salvaged. 


Per Capita Consumption 


Although an old adage places cleanliness next 
to godliness, the per capita record of water 








MODERN DAM CONSTRUCTION BY THE BRIDGEPORT HYDRAULIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CON). 
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merica had not then made use 


tween the figure of 7 as Brest’s 


ment as a landing place in the 
ir. Other cities’ per capita 
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ption in various cities 
surprising contrasts that 
arcely be explained by 
Id saying. In Glasgow 
14) it was 75 gallons per 
compared to Liverpool’s 
ondon’s 41 and Notting- 
26. To assume that the 
deliberately allowed much 
eir water to be wasted 
be a thought disloyal to 
rbial Scottish thrift. 
erman consumption in 1909- 
Serlin and Breslau 
st, at 22, with Munich 57 
Dortmund 64. Figures 
ble for French consump- 
1 1901 do not include Paris, 
there is astonishing variance 


Ww ed 





record and Grenoble’s high 
rd of 272. Grenoble had a 
‘lation of 69,000 to Brest’s 
0. It is quite evident that 


Brest’s intensive port devel- 


ter-supply records 
ious paradoxes: 


present 


Gallons Daily 
2 


e, Italy caceacck ae 8 
cccconeseuseememe 27 
rrrTT 120 
Switzerland ...... 48 
occcccoseeneneoes 52 
im, Holland ..... 26 
TOM cs cennseeneates 28 
ssels, Belgium c.ccccccvccecsccocccccsvensece 
nna, AusteG ic. coue wes sscuireeeqaceetendwise 
trograd, THER. «censor is sts Sennwss dc cecants 
bay, BAG scnccesaues vdetaes Geees coe cs 
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Some American city figures are also 


rative between 1890 and 1920: 


PER CAPITA GALLONS DAILY 


ROT isdn - 66 


B. saccownncdbagedes 250644 cars 72 
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LARGE INSTALLATION OF ALLIS-CHALMERS VERTICAL PUMPING 


ENGINES FOR THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


com- 


1920 
95 
126 
277 
264 
121 


99 
144 
48 
88 
134 


107 
134 


99 
80 


95 
137 


60 
98 


It must be remembered that these per capita 
figures do not distinguish between domestic 
and industrial and commercial use of water. 
Some of the variations noted may be due to 
population growing faster than water-supply 
facilities; for example, in Detroit. 

As an interesting example of repeat-use of 
water made possible by chemical treatment, the 
supply from the Mahoning River, Ohio, near 
Youngstown, amounts daily to several times 
the daily flow of the river at that point. 

Cities having a larger number of factories 
show data reflecting this fact in their water 
consumption. For consumption used in indus- 
trial and commercial ways, 


Milwaukee shows 65 per cent of total water-distribution 
Bridgeport shows 32 per cent of total water-distribution. 
Kansas City shows 35 per cent of total water-distribution 
Springfield, Mass., 30 per cent of total water-distribution. 
Rochester, N. Y., 26 per cent of total water-distribution. 
Baltimore, 25 per cent of total water-distribution. 

New York, 22 per cent of toal water-distribution 


The size of the city hasan effect, also, upon 
water consumption. Large cities use more 
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water, proportionately, than smaller ones. 
Largely, this may be due to park fountains 
and the like, but it is also affected by com- 
parative care used by tenants in domestic waste 
of water. 

It is easy to understand why consumption of 
water has called for such large extensions of 
water-works in America, and it may be taken 
as proved that with this increase has come 
much better average health of the communi- 
ties. There is more general and lavish legiti- 
mate use of water for domestic purposes, both 
internally and externally. Clothes are changed 
oftener, 


and therefore washed oftener. People 
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dangerous fire risks without the modern syste 
of fire-hydrants. Sewer flushing and str: 
sprinkling cannot be undertaken without a: 
quate public water-supply, but with its aid ¢/ 
dangerous privy and cesspool are abolish: 
and with them goes the typhoid fly. Thi: 
years ago, typhoid deaths ranged from a r 
of 20 to 100 during common “average year 
but in 1924, out of 69 cities reported, 7 showed 
ratios of 1 or less, 18 of 2 or less (thus de: 
mating even the best of the former rating: 
53 cities showed rates of 5 or less, and onl) 
2 of these 69 cities showed rates exceeding 
15. Fall River and Hartford showed 








MOUNT ROYAL PUMPING-STATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


take more baths. Factories and stores, as well 
as homes, provide better and more complete 
sanitary facilities that call for water-supply 

As one of the early poets remarks, “It is 
easy to get accustomed to luxury.” So, with 
the convenient faucet always at hand, few of 
us remember earlier days when a plentiful 
supply of good water was not always ready 
to flow at our command. Many of us have 
been born since the days of that comparative 
scarcity when all sorts of restrictions were 
placed upon users at the first sign of impending 
drought. 


Preventing Fire and Fever 
Besides its effect upon purely domestic uses, 
good water-supply has made possible closer 
grouping of homes that would haye proved 














typhoid deaths in 1924. 

Water costs less to the consumer than gas 
or electricity or telephone or highway travel 
Of all the public utilities which help to main 
tain our high American living standards, it is 
the most essential, and the most likely to be 
ignored. Some people imagine that because F 
water is so plentiful it costs the water-works 
little or nothing. This is true of the wate: 
itself, but not as to the work of providing sto 
age space, impounding, inspecting, purifying 
and delivering. 

To the user who can spare the time to g 
to some suitable source every day and collect : 
the water he needs, it is still the cheapest 
life’s comforts, but to most of us it would 
mean using time which was worth more for 
something else. 





Fire Protection Factors Affecting the 
Insurance Rating of a Community 


By Lawrence Daw 


Secretary and Treasurer, Underwriters’ Association of New York State 


HE term “base rate” or “key rate,” as 

used by insurance men, designates the 

starting point from which mercantile 

in any given municipality are derived. 
t is, having developed the basis for the city, 
: final rate of a specific risk is produced by 
ling to it the 


total of points deficiency which is applied ta a 
table running from 1o to 70 to determine the 
base rate in cents per hundred dollars’ worth 
of insurance. Taken into consideration are 
water-supply, fire department, fire-alarm sys- 
tem, police, building laws, hazards, structural 

conditions, climatic 





irges for construc- 


conditions, and diver- 


deficiencies, for 

irds of light, heat, 
power, and occupancy, 
from 
other risks, and by de- 
ducting the credits for 
construction 
protec- 
the most 
conditions 
the specific 
charges are governed 
the individ- 
ual, although adequate 
and properly enforced 
building laws will en- 
tail a lesser penalty; 
and systematic inspec- 
tions by members of 
department 
backed by city ordi- 
ance, will perforce 


ior exposure 


supé rior 
and internal 
tion For 
the 
‘reating 


only by 


the fire 





For Greater Fire Safety and 
Lower Rates 

To give a general idea of the methods 
of fire protection analysis followed by the 
rating bureaus in the establishment of 
basic rates, and to aid those who have to 
do with planning civic improvements, the 
accompanying paper was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Governmental Re- 
search Conference, held in Rochester, 
N. Y., November 23, 1926. Pointing out 
the fact that betterments in fire protec- 
tion give a dollars-and-cents benefit in 
rate, and, what is vastly more important, 
assist in keeping abreast of modern prac- 
tices in the conservation of life and prop- 
erty, Mr. Daw assured the members of 
the Conference of the willingness of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State to confer with municipal officials 
for this purpose. 

Similar cooperation is available in other 
states from the various underwriters’ and 
rating bureaus, a list of which will be 
found in the March, 1925, issue of this 
magazine, pages 329-331. 








gence in class between 
water-supply and fire 
department. 


1,700 Points for 
Water-Supply 


The item of water- 
supply is divided into 
thirty-two sub - items, 
each of which is ap- 
plied, generally speak- 
ing, on the ratio of 
quantities available 
required, with a pos- 
sible total maximum 
deficiency of 
points. Considera- 
tion is of course 
given to methods of 
appointment and ad- 
ministration, to com- 
pleteness of records 


1,700 


liminate some of the 
ults of management. 
[he city base rate, on the other hand, is 
rmined from the fire defenses and physical 
nditions of the municipality as a whole. 
Since it is based upon deviations from estab- 
lished fire protection engineering standards, it 
y be of interest to discuss briefly these 
dards with a view to suggesting to city 
cials the proper lines to follow in order to 
btain the maximum credit. This is essentially 
engineering as well as an insurance propo- 
n, and municipal engineering and allied 
ireaus have opportunity to exercise consider- 
influence in shaping the policies of the ad- 
nistration. 


or the purpose of determining base rates, 
- use the National Board Grading Schedule. 
cation of this schedule produces a sum 


and plans, to provi- 
sions for emergency repairs, and to receipt of 
fire-alarms at pump-station or department of- 
fices, but the main features are the adequacy 
and reliability of the various parts of the sup- 
ply works and distribution. 

The required flow in the congested district 
is based primarily upon population and upon 
the general structural conditions and includes 
an allowance for loss in possible broken con- 
nections in a large fire. The average require- 
ments, as tabulated in the schedule, range from 
1,000 gallons per minute for 1,000 population 
to 12,000 gallons per minute for 200,000 popu- 
lation. In order to avoid a deficiency, it is 
necessary that this fire-flow in connection with 
the maximum daily consumption be available 
for a ten-hour fire at not less than 20 pounds 
residual pressure, that is, at pressure suitable 
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for engine supply. 

The flow tests are usually made by taking 
simultaneous Pitot gage readings on several 
hydrants, and the residual pressures are noted 
at a hydrant near the center of the group. Ordi- 
narily, not enough water is drawn to lower the 
residual below, say, 40 pounds. With delivery 
taken in several steps in multiples of a stand- 
ard 250-gallon stream, a fairly close approxi- 
mation may be made of the probable fire-flow at 
20 pounds. These tests are made in two or 
more parts of the congested district to deter- 
mine the effect of small mains, and deficiency is 
applied proportionately. 

The unreliability of the supply at various 
seasons of the year may introduce a deficiency, 
even though none is indicated by flow tests. 

Direct pressure or combined systems are 
likely to be more unreliable than a purely grav- 
ity supply, unless sufficient storage and reserve 
units are maintained. There is no deficiency 
charged if, with the largest two units out of 
commission, the remaining pumps in connection 
with storage will furnish maximum consump- 
tion plus fire-flow for a ten-hour period. This 
charge is also applied to low-lift pumps or com- 
pressors, if any, and to generators if pumps 
are electrically driven. 

Pumping systems may also be subject to 
charge for lack of reserve boilers, insufficient 
coal, gas, or oil supply, single steam line to 
pumps, and single or unreliable electric trans- 
mission line. 

Pumping-stations are not charged if they 
are fireproof, sprinklered or otherwise properly 
protected, and unexposed, and if sections are 
cut off by fire-walls, and internal hazards of 
light, heat, and power are safeguarded. 


RELIABILITY OF SUPPLY MAINS 


One of the most important features of re- 
liability is the duplication of supply mains. The 
worst possible single break, whether in suction 
line, pump discharge or header, force main, 
filter piping, or distribution, is considered, and 
deficiency applied on the basis of what is then 
available in proportion to required fire-flow 
and maximum consumption, giving credit for 
reservoir storage. Supply mains should of 
course be reliably installed, with proper cross- 
connections, blow-offs, air-valves, and check- 
valves, and protected from physical damage. 

It is necessary that good-sized arteries and 
secondary feeders extend throughout the sys- 
tem. Tests made over the entire city give an 
indication of the adequacy of the secondaries. 
Charge is made for 4-inch and smaller pipe, 
and for 6-inch and 4-inch dead ends in propor- 
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tion to the total length of the distribution sys- 
tem. In closely built residential sections cross- 
ties should be at least 8 inches, and maximum 
block lengths of gridiron 600 feet. These last 
three charges are somewhat modified by the 
average normal static pressure and by fire- 
engine response. 

Pipe in the distribution system should be re- 
liable and of the proper class to withstand the 
head obtaining. As a general thing, cement- 
lined and wood pipe are charged for, as are 
also conditions favorable to electrolysis. 

Gate-valves should be so spaced that in case 
of break it will not be necessary to cut out of 
service more than 500 feet in high-value dis- 
tricts, nor more than 800 feet in other districts, 
Periodical inspections are advisable, and all 
valves should operate in the same direction. 
Fire-flow tests sometimes prove that valves 
opening in opposite directions have been un- 
intentionally left closed. 


HYDRANT DISTRIBUTION AND INSPECTION 


Hydrant distribution depends upon the re- 
quired fire-flow as determined from a tabula- 
tion in the schedule. This varies from 120,000 
square feet for 1,000 gallons per minute to 40,- 
000 square feet for 12,000 gallons per minute, 
with a lesser area if no engines are provided. 
In any case, it is best to have two hydrants at 
each street intersection in the high-value dis- 
trict and at least one midway of the average 
block. Where the distribution system also ex- 
tends through alleyways, hydrants are very 
valuable for back-fighting, especially in com- 
pactly built blocks. 

Semi-annual inspections, at least, are neces- 
sary. Tests often reveal leaks, stones in the 
barrel, different-sized top-nuts, and sediment in 
the mains. This last has sometimes plugged 
the Pitot tubes, and on one occasion it was 
necessary to shut down the entire distribution 
system for two hours to remove a hydrant 
which was not gated in the lateral and whose 
valve was blocked by a large stone. 

All hydrants should be gated on 6-inch con- 
nection to street main. They should have at 
least two 2%-inch hose outlets and also a large 
steamer connection where use of fire-engine is 
necessary. The barrel should preferably be 
not less than 6 inches, and if accidentally broken 
off, the valve should remain closed. 


1,500 Points for Fire Department 
The fire department, like water-supply, is 
divided into numerous sub-items, and takes into 
consideration number and qualifications of 
chief officers and company officers, methods of 
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High-Value District 
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intment, enlistment and promotion, pen- 
and retirement provisions, as well as num- 
of companies, total membership, etc. 
e number of engine or hose companies is 
ly based upon an empirical formula, de- 
ling upon population and whether apparatus 
rse-drawn or automobile. Structural con- 
ns and topography also influence the re- 
red number. The ordinary formula for mo- 
:pparatus is .85 ++ .12 P, where P is the 
ulation in thousands. 
ities of over 20,000 require ladder com- 
nies equal to 1 + .03 P, and an aerial ladder 
required in districts where five buildings are 
stories or higher. Reserve trucks should 
rovided in the proportion of 1 to 5. 
Companies should be distributed approxi- 
tely as follows: 
—HorseE-DRAWN— 
Eng. 
or Hose Ladder 


Y%-mile %-mile 
1-mile 1%4-mile 


——Avto— 
Eng. 
or Hose Ladder 
M%-mile 1 mile 
1¥%-mile 2 mile 
|lose companies which should be engine com- 
nies are considered as improperly distributed. 


MEMBERSHIP OF FIRE COMPANIES 
The ideal company membership—that is, the 


‘ast number on duty at any time, including 
ication periods, days off, or meal hours—is as 
follows: 


Night 


ter tower ... 


Other districts 


e 


[his assignment presupposes horse-drawn ap- 


paratus, also that drivers perform fire duty. In 


case of a motor-driven pumper the re- 
ired number would be six and eight in a 
h-value district, and four and six in a resi- 
nce district, as there is no need for a stoker. 
ladder companies equipped with a quick-rais- 

instead of hand-raised aerial truck require 
* man less on each shift. 
‘he additional two men per company on the 

t shift is because of the increased difficulty 
operations at night. This requirement is 


‘ten not met on the two-platoon system and 


equently there is a greater night deficiency. 


ENGINE CAPACITY AND HOSE 
‘he necessary engine capacity in service is 


timated at two-thirds of the required fire- 


as determined under the water-supply 
ng, with credit given for available fire- 
at 50, 60, or 75 pounds residual pressure, 


1 
il 


ay 


“pending upon the number of high buildings. 
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Reserve engines should be provided so that 
with one-eighth of the regulars, including the 
largest, out of service, there will be no defi- 
ciency. 

Powerful stream appliances, such as turret- 
nozzles, deluge-sets, siameses, cellar pipes and 
ladder pipes, are advisable. Water-towers are 
required in districts having more than ten six- 
story buildings. 

All hose and ladder companies should be 
equipped with small extinguishers, and it is 
best for all hose-wagons to carry large chemical 
tanks of at least 35 gallons capacity. A liberal 
use of chemicals greatly aids in reducing large 
water damage. 

Each company should carry at least 1,000 
feet of 2%-inch, or larger, hose with an equal 
amount of reserve, and there should be also 
a loaded reserve wagon for emergency use. On 
account of decreased friction loss, it is sug- 
gested that hose companies responding to 
alarms in congested districts carry soo feet of 
3-inch hose; engine companies and other hose 
companies 200 feet each. Hose should be regu- 
larly tested, as a mere inspection will not re- 
veal all defects. 

Motor apparatus, as a rule, is to be preferred, 
on account of less cost of maintenance and 
greater radius of action, although in some cases 
it is well to provide horse-drawn sleighs for 
winter use in regions of heavy snowfall. 
Horses should of course be used for no other 
purpose and should be stabled in quarters ex- 
cept when exercising or responding to alarms. 


DRILLS AND BUILDING INSPECTION 

One of the most important features of fire- 
department efficiency lies in the provision of 
regular drills in charge of an experienced of- 
ficer. These drills assist in training all mem- 
bers of the department in modern methods of 
fire fighting and place the men in better physical 
condition for their work. In order to secure 
the best results, the regulations should provide 
for and enforce a rigid discipline, as other- 
wise the morale of the department will suffer, 
and consequently its efficiency. 

Building inspections, periodically made by 
department and company officers, especially if 
backed by ordinance, will do much toward pre- 
venting hazardous accumulations of rubbish and 
also serve the purpose of making the men 
familiar with the construction of buildings in 
which they may have to fight fire. 

These are the main features of fire-depart- 
ment grading, although conditions affecting re- 
sponse to alarms and actual fire fighting, such 
as poor pavements, steep grades, railroad cross- 
ings, wire obstructions and high-tension lines, 
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are also considered. The maximum possible 
deficiency is 1,500 points. 

A divergence charge is made when the dif- 
ference between water-supply and fire depart- 
ment exceeds three classes. That is, the class of 
water-supply is obtained by dividing the points 
of deficiency by 170, fire department by dividing 
them by 150, and the difference between these 
two quotients is the divergence with corre- 
sponding charges in the schedule. It is con- 
sidered that a good water-supply in connection 
with a poor fire department, or vice versa, does 
not furnish as good protection as if they were 
both fairly good. 


550 Points for Fire-Alarm System 


In building a fire-alarm system, probably the 
first thing to decide upon is the number of 
street boxes. According to present require- 
ments, these should be spaced not to exceed 
1,000 feet in mercantile and manufacturing 
sections, nor more than 1,600 feet in closely 
built residence sections. They should be of the 
non-interfering, succession type, that is, so de- 
signed that in case of simultaneous alarms, each 
box will transmit its signal properly and there 
will be no jumble. They should be keyless or 
with key trapped in lock to avoid loss of time 
in going to a corner house for a key. Poles 
should be banded with red, and have red lights 
on or near the boxes in a congested district. 

Having settled upon the number of boxes, 
the number of circuits may be determined. The 
National Board recommends not to exceed 
twenty boxes on one circuit. Circuits should 
be underground wherever practicable, and 1f 
aerial should as much as possible avoid trees 
and high-tension lines and should be run under 
rather than over other wires. Box leads and 
grounds should be in conduit or iron pipe. To 
insure reliability, it is suggested that each fire- 
station be served by one box and one alarm 
circuit. 

Fire-alarm headquarters should be in a fire- 
proof building, preferably of single occupancy, 
unexposed or with openings protected, and with 
internal protection in battery and apparatus 
rooms. Wiring ought to be in conduit, as also 
in all fire-stations. 

The most common source of current is stor- 
age batteries in duplicate sets, charged through 
a motor generator set from the city lighting 
circuit. A rectifier is sometimes used and, in 
cases where direct current is available, bat- 
teries may be charged direct. A secondary 
emergency supply is recommended. 

The principal ites of headquarters appara- 
tus are the charging and control board, pro- 
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tector board, non-interfering repeater for trans- 
mitting over alarm circuits the signals cominz 
in over box circuits, recording devices, and 
manual transmitter for confirming telephone 
alarms over the alarm circuits. 


House apparatus will include  essential!y 
electro-mechanical gongs and punch tape reg- 
isters. Where call men are used in the fire 
department, the outside alarm may be sounded 
on a bell striker, or a diaphone horn or whistle 
blower operated by compressed air. 

It is recommended that a special trunk line. 
reserved for fire calls only, extend from the 
public exchange to the fire-alarm headquarters, 
where, of course, there should be constant ar- 
tendance. Here should be a private branch ex- 
change so arranged that all companies may be 
called simultaneously or a number of com- 
panies in groups. Alarms should be trans- 
mitted thence by telephone to the nearest com 
pany and then confirmed as box alarms. 


It of course goes without saying that the 
system should be under competent supervision, 
that the maintenance and operating force should 
be adequate, and maps of circuits and records 
of tests and troubles should be kept. The 
maximum possible deficiency is 550 points. 


50 Points for Police Department 


The police department, with a possible 
charge of 50 points, is graded according to its 
cooperation with the fire and building depart 
ments, and in this sense its main duties are the 
discovery of fire, establishment of fire lines, 
and reports on construction without building 
permit. Street signaling or telephone systems, 
patrol wagons, and ropes are essential. 


200 Points for Building Laws 


The item of building laws, with a possible 
total of 200 points, is graded with the Nationa! 
Board Building Code as an ideal. The code 
was prepared by experts in their line and pro- 
vides fully for all types of construction. In 
the schedule, charges are made for deficient 
area of fire-limits, for the proportionate area 
in which combustible roof coverings are per- 
mitted, for lack of proper records of building 
permits, and for laws deficient and/or not 
enforced. Generally speaking, these laws should 
cover heights, areas, protection to exposed win- 
dows, to vertical openings, to openings in fire- 
walls, frame construction in fire-limits, wall 
thicknesses, chimneys and heating apparatus, 
improved construction, private fire protection, 
fire-escapes, fire-stops, parapets, quality of 
workmanship and materials, 








700 Points for Hazards 
vrading the item of hazards, a sub-total 
100 points is assigned to laws covering, and 
eral condition of, the three principal forms 
cht and power, that is, electricity, gas, and 
‘n accordance with their proportionate use. 
k or non-enforcement of laws covering ex- 


‘ves and inflammables, hazardous chemi- 
garages, dry cleaning, motion-picture 


hooths and films, rubbish, inspection of prem- 

es, and records, may tax a community 200 

nts more. Standards governing the safe- 

iarding of these hazards are published by the 

‘tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
headquartres in New York. 

The charge for structural conditions in the 
ongested district, that is, the conflagration 
hazard, is produced from a consideration of the 
area of the district, the street widths, inac- 


with 


ressible or conflagration-breeding blocks, ex- 
cessive communicating areas, lack of open 
spaces, small number of blank walls, sub- 


tandard wall thicknesses or parapets, unpro- 
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tected openings, frame construction, shingle 
roofs, and exposure. For a given city the 


charge is not usually susceptible of much re 
duction, although it may be modified to some 
extent by sprinklered or fireproof construction 
or by a standard high-pressure fire system. Ade- 
quate building laws, well enforced, will prevent 
an increasing hazard. 
is 700 points. 

Climatic conditions, such as prolonged spells 
of extremely dry weather or severe cold 
weather, heavy snowfall, and high winds, in- 
crease the susceptibility to fire or affect the re- 
sponse or efficiency of the fire department. Data 
for use in applying the schedule are obtained 
from the nearest Weather Bureau station. 

With regard to the total points of deficiency 
produced by the application of the schedule in 
different cities, we shall, for obvious reasons, 
refrain from making any comparisons. The 
scale of deficiency points ranges from 500 to 
5,000, corresponding tentatively to basis rates 
of Io cents to 70 cents. 


The maximum deficiency 


Lure of Community Chest for Business Men 


N his recent book, “Dollars Only” (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1926), Edward W. Bok tells a 

heartening tale of the growng interest of busi- 
ness men in civic and social welfare activities. 
Regardng the Community Chest, Mr. Bok says: 
“An extremely interesting fact disclosed by the 
research, partial though it was, was the number 
f men who have been lured away from their busi- 
ness, in part or in whole, by the increasing num- 
ber of what are called Community Chests. It 
would seem as if no single factor of recent times 
has done so much to enlist the service of men 

weliare work as the idea conveyed in these 
Community Chests. It is a significant fact how 
this attempt to place charity-giving on a business 
basis seems to have appealed to business men. Un- 
er the old system of a score or more of organ- 
izations singly appealing for funds, the idea was 
generally passed up by men as a matter belonging 
more to women’s activities. It was regarded as 
symphonic music used to be: ‘something for 
' The moment the practical idea was in- 
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N interesting method of combating rowdyism 
A on Hallowe’en was tried with success in Chi- 
cago in 1926, as a part of the Sane Hallow- 
campaign conducted by a committee compris- 
school authorities and representatives of the 
ty administration and a number of local civic 

: ps 
the morning ef Saturday, the day before 
ween, special motion picture programs 
: presented in sixty-nine theaters of this city 
: school children were invited to be present 
charge, A total of 112,450 children came 
3 the performances. One of the features of the 


eT 


ha 


jected into the situation of a merger securing the 
funds for all the organizations of a city under 
one head, in one ‘drive,’ business men became in- 
terested. Here was a practical idea that they could 
understand. It attracted. It seemed to challenge 
men, and they decided that they would like to have 
a try at it. To-day the leading business men in 
every community which has a Chest are devoting 
literally weeks and months at a time pursuing re- 
search work into the efficiency of institutions, 
scrutinizing budgets, and finding themselves actu- 
ally fascinated with a new vision for the promo- 
tion and working out of an idea. Not only are 
these men found absorbed in this preliminary 
work, but the moment the campaign for funds is 
on, it finds these men ready to neglect their busi- 
ness and other affairs. The Community Chest has 
proved that men’s attention to a work of service 
can be successfully challenged and obtained where 
the idea contains a germ of practical efficiency and 
invites the same capacity for solving problems 
which they daily meet in business.” 


Sane Hallowe’en Program Successful in Chicago 


programs was a film, specially produced, show- 
ing the necessity for a safe and sane observance 
of Hallowe'en. All expenses of the entertain 
ments were borne by the theater owners. 

sy gathering the children together in the thea- 
ters for a morning’s entertainment, members of 
the Committee were able to make a last-minute 
appeal to the youngsters against property destruc- 
tion and other mischievous acts so commonly in 
dulged in on Hallowe'en. The programs evidently 
made the desired impression, as Chicago was re- 
ported to be 97 per cent as orderly on Hallowe’en 
as it ordinarily is on other evenings of the year, 
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The Economy of Snow Removal 
By W. A. Van Duzer 


Deputy Engineering Executive, State Department of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AINTAINING traffic during the winter 
M months is becoming one of the most im- 

portant functions of a maintenance or- 
ganization. The organization of snow-removal 
forces is practically uniform throughout the 
country—the starting of the men, actually re- 
moving the snow, the supervisor in charge, the 
district supervisor in charge of county or 
other unit, and, finally, the headquarters’ direct- 
ing head, to whom conditions are reported so 
that information can be given to the newspapers 
and the traveling public. 

Equipment, by which I mean plows, trucks, 
tractors, and snow-fence, must be balanced. 
From past experience with conditions of drift- 
ing, it is possible for the local supervisor to 
designate sections where snow-fence would be 
required, and under normal conditions trucks 
with “V” and moldboard type plows will ex- 
peditiously remove the 


alone. I believe snow removal saves us at 
least that much, additionally, in reducing re- 
pairs and depreciation. Snow removal in 
Pennsylvania costs about one-half as much as 
we believe it is worth. 

The traveling public’s interest in snow re 
moval is to be considered. Just as there mus: 
be a constant relation between production an: 
consumption, so there must be an equal balance: 
between providing transportation facilities and 
their use, and the value of the roads to the 
traveling public should at least equal the physi 
cal valuation. 

Approximately one-half of all of the car 
miles of travel in the state of Pennsylvania are 
on our primary system; therefore, the blockade 
of the primary system would mean a 50 per 
cent loss of interest value in the motor ve 
hicles registered in the state. The total num- 
ber registered is approxi- 





snow. 

Drift prevention adds ma- 
terially to the reduction in 
cost of snow-removal work, 
but it is necessary, in order 
to meet emergencies, to 
have large equipment such 
as tractors equipped with 
either “V"-type or rotary- 


moval is 





Investment Insurance 

From the highway engi- 
neers’ standpoint, snow re- 
the 
avoiding partial loss of the 
investment value in road im- 
provements and of reducing 
maintenance costs. 


mately a million and a half, 
representing something like 
one billion dollars of invest- 
ment and five million dol- 
lars’ interest value per 
month. Two and one-half 
million dollars then would 
be the total interest value 
for a winter month, and one 


means of 








type plows, available for 

transfer to points where a shifting wind has 
caused drifting or where lack of sufficient 
snow-fence has caused a depth of snow that 
cannot be removed by the ordinary truck plow. 


If a road is blocked, the investment value of 
the road improvement is idle and the interest 
value is being lost. If snow-drifts are allowed 
to remain on the road, when traffic does break 
through, it will follow the line of least re- 
sistance and will travel in ruts, weaving from 
side to side and out on the shoulders at inter- 
vals; when the snow melts, the shoulders will 
suffer, and if the pavement is a flexible type, it 
will be seriously damaged. 

The Pennsylvania primary system represents 
an investment of about $150,000,000, which at 
5 per cent is worth $625,000 per month, or, if 
service is considered, winter traffic being ap- 
proximately one-half of the annual average, it 
is worth $312,500 for a winter month. Un- 
removed snow would block the roads about two 
months, with a loss of $625,000 of interest value 


and one-fourth million dol- 
lars the interest value to set against a month’s 
use of the primary system in winter. 

We should need to show only one and one 
fourth million dollars snow-removal value to 
the traveling public, on the basis of two months’ 
blocade, to check the estimate of corresponding 
value to the state, and the fact that the value 
to the traveling public is shown to be double 
the value to the state may be an explanation 
of the fact that we are urged to increase thie 
snow-removal program each year. 


Methods of Drift Prevention 


Viewing the work of snow removal from the 
standpoint of economy, there is no doubt that 
in many cases drift prevention is more eco- 
nomical than snow removal. In a number of 
cases we have actually been able to eliminate 
bad winter conditions by relocating sections 0{ 
road and placing them on wind-swept ridges in 
stead of on side hills. In other cases, we have 


been able to improve conditions by raising the 
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e, widening the cuts, and flaring their 
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uses where we were unable to eliminate 
tionable drifting tendencies by relo- 
grading, we found that we saved 








TRACTOR AND BLADE PLOW CLEARING LINCOLN HIGHWAY IN BEDFORD COUNTY, PA. 


money by the use of snow-fence. The most 
economical type of snow-fence is a woven 
picket and wire hung on driven steel posts. It 
is easily removed and costs about one-third of 


the cost of the railroad type of snow-fence. 








ROTARY PLOW WORKING NEAR RIDGWAY, ELK COUNTY, PA. 
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Equipment 

Passing on to equipment, the requirement of 
economy is accompanied by the proviso that the 
equipment must be able to handle the work. 
We find that in general our ordinary tractor 
and truck equipment, fitted with adjustable 
plows, will keep our roads open, but in sections 
where we have the heaviest snowfall a more 
powerful type is required and used, even though 
its cost is greater. The justification for the 
greater expenditure is that the roads in this 
section cannot be kept open continuously ex 
cept with special equipment. 

There is little opportunity for discussion of 
organization from the standpoint of economy, 
the advisability of handling the work with the 
general maintenance organization being so ob- 
vious. 

We believe that all states that have heavy 
snowfall and that are doing snow-removal work 
find that providing winter employment for their 
best maintenance men has simplified their prob- 
lem of spring reorganization of working forces. 
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Realizing Full Value from Snow Removal 

Clearing the pavement its full width doe: 
not constitute all of snow-removal work. It is 
necessary to spend more money after clearing 
the pavement in order to save money when the 
next storm comes. Snow-banks must be moved 
back to make room for the disposal of addi- 
tional snow, and shoulder drains must be opened 
at intervals along the road, as well as culverts 
and side drains, especially when thawing 
weather comes, to secure the full value of snow 
removal in reducing spring maintenance costs. 

As an added service to the traveling public, 
it has been the practice for several years in 
Pennsylvania to place cinders or screenings 
upon certain sections of pavement that are icy. 
The cost is very small, and not only does the 
work receive favorable comment, but, from per- 
sonal experience in driving over these roads, | 
know that this method has prevented numer- 
ous accidents. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT—From a paper presented before the 
American Association of State Highway Officials. 


Trees Suitable for Roadside Planting 


AKS are more generally useful for road- 
side planting than any other kind of tree, 
says the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. There are species of this tree native to 
nearly all parts of the country. Maples are next 
in importance for a large part of the country, but 
as the most-used species are not well adapted for 
the purpose, the selection must be carefully made. 
The most promising trees for the cooler dry 
regions are the green ash, black locust, hackberry, 
thornless honey-locust, and poplars, with box- 
elder, willows, and poplars for the extremes of 
cold and drought, according to Farmers’ Bulletin 
1482-F, “Trees for Roadside Planting.” In warm, 
dry climates the eucalypts, or gums, the palms, 
the Jerusalem thorn, and the mesquite are good. 
Success in roadside tree planting, says the bul- 


letin, depends on properly locating the plants along 
the highway, selecting suitable varieties, and ade- 
quately protecting them from thoughtless persons, 
roving stock, and insects and diseases. The best 
effects in roadside planting are usually produced 
by giving the predominant place to the common 
plants of the neighborhood, using introduced 
plants in subordinate positions. Next in desira- 
bility are plants from regions having similar grow- 
ing conditions either in this country or abroad. 

The bulletin gives the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent regions throughout the country and suggests 
trees that may be expected to grow in each. A 
copy of the publication may be obtained free, as 
long as the supply lasts, by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
oe os 


Aid Available in Promoting Civic Music 


UNICIPAL officers, recreation departments, 
M boards of education, and others interested 
in civic mus‘c, can obtain without 
charge copies of the “Guide for the Organiza- 
tion of Local Music Weeks,” upon application to 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York. The 
Bureau also offers to send a copy of “Municipal 
Aid to Music in America” to any mayor or city 
manager who has not already received this volume. 
A supplement to this book is now being prepared 
for publication, and in this connection the Bureau 
urges all those municipalities which have not yet 
done so, to send to the Bureau a report on what 
their city governments are doing to promote in- 
terest in music. Many cities have so far failed 
to reply to the Bureau's inquiry on this subject. 
The information needed for the forthcoming 


supplement can best be supplied by answers to these 
questions: How much money does the city appro 
priate for music? How is that expenditure dis- 
tributed? What musical activities are carried on? 
What is the expenditure for public school music ? 
From what source do the funds come? What is 
the opinion of your Mayor as to the value of 
such aid to music? The Bureau will be glad t 
receive this data at an early date. 

By a large majority vote, local Music Week 
committees throughout the country have reaffirmed 
the week beginning with the first Sunday in May 
as the most suitable time for the annual observ- 
ance of National Music Week. This was the date 
approved by the committees when Music Week 
was established in 1924 as an annual nation-wide 
event. The dates of the 1927 National Music 


Week will therefore be May 1-7. 
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if the City of New York Abolishes Its “Glad Hand” 
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A RECENT suggestion by the Comptroller of the City of New York that an item of $3,000 for enter- 

4 taining distinguished visitors be eliminated from the budget, has given cause for merriment to 
rtoonists and editorial writers. The World’s solution of the problem is reproduced above, The 
erald-Tribune said, in part: 

‘*To this great city, from time to time, come queens, princes, channel swimmers, victorious prizefighters, golf 
champions, polar explorers and ministers of foreign countries. Shall they be turned from its gates without a word 
of welcome? Shall they be left to find the way to Broadway and the Aquarium and other points of interest by 
themselves? Must they ask the cop on the corner if that structure on the left is the Woolworth Building, or where 
to find a beaker or two of the blushful Hippocrene? 

‘“‘We sympathize with Mr. Berry. The administration piles up a half-billion-dollar budget before him and 
neglects to show him where the money is coming from to pay for it. But what is a paltry $3,000 if its expenditure 


an provide hundreds of thousands of people with even ten minutes of delighted excitement, and at the same time 
prove that this great city has 2 heart as big as its biggest skyscraper?’’ 
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New City Charter and City Planning 
Ordinance Adopted Through 
Chamber’s Effort 


Newport, R. 1.—The year just closed has to its 
credit the building of two planks of the Program 
of Work of the Newport Chamber of Commerce 
into the permanent structure of our city. 

The November election saw the adoption by the 
people, by a three to one vote, of a council-man- 
ager charter for Newport. Since October, 1920, 
the Chamber has kept the subject before the com- 
munity at an annual forum, where various forms 
of municipal government were discussed by some 
of the ablest charter experts in the country. At 
every forum we gave an opportunity to a local 
enthusiast to defend the existing charter. 

The organization that brought about the adop- 
tion of the new charter was a “Citizens’ Volunteer 
Committee” organized from Chamber members but 
not by the Chamber itself. The Chamber con- 
ducted two referenda during the six-year period, 
and after the second referendum, held ten days be- 
fore the election, at which time the vote was six to 
one in favor of the council-manager charter, the 
proposal was endorsed unanimously by the Board 
of Directors. 

We believe the organization of the Citizens’ 
Volunteer Committee was a good move, in that the 
Chamber of Commerce was not appearing as the 
active agent in the political fight. The Committee 
will continue as an organization to see that the new 
instrument functions properly. This committee 
now numbers 300 members and has as its goal an 
increase to 1,000 members who will work together 
for efficiency and economy in municipal govern- 
ment. 

INFLUENCING THE ADOPTION OF A CITY PLAN 

The need for a definite city plan had been con- 
stantly recurring at the Chamber of Commerce 
forums for a number of years, and at the request 
of a large number of members the project was 
placed on the program of work. From the large 
list of citizens who suggested the need of a city 
plan, a representative committee was chosen, mem- 
bers of the city government were added, and a co- 
operating group was appointed by the Newport Im- 
provement Association, a civic organization made 
up mostly of summer residents. 

This large joint committee held a series of 
weekly meetings at which suggestions for improve- 
ments, when accepted by the whole committee, were 
entered on a large working map. When the com- 
mittee had finished this phase of its work, it called 
in Arthur A. Shurtleff, landscape architect ava 
city planner of Boston, to prepare the report and 
detailed maps. Several conferences were again 
necessary with the city planner, and each item was 
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subjected to most thorough criticism and discus- 
sion before being included in the final report. 

The financing of the services of the city planner 
was divided equally between the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Improvement Association. The 
great amount of publicity given to the whole pro- 
ceeding helped secure the necessary appropriation 
from the city government to print and distribute 
1,500 copies of the report, as well as the adoption 
oft the plan by the city. The large d’stributnon 
among leading citizens was planned to secure fur- 
ther understanding of the plan. Local newspapers 
printed the whole report section by section, and as 
a final step all plans, blueprints, etc., were given 
to the city. 

The carrying out of the plans prepared by this 
volunteer committee has been turned over to an 
official city planning board, created by ordinance 
on September 28 and now actively functioning. 


W. C. CAMPBELL, 
Newport Chamber of Commerce. 


What a Local Safety Council 
Is Accomplishing 


CLEVELAND, Oxnio.—Since its reorganization at 
the beginning of 1926, the Cleveland Safety Coun 
cil has made some distinctly worth-while contribu- 
tions to the cause of accident prevention. This 
non-profit-making organization of public-spirited 
citizens, interested solely in the safeguarding o/ 
human life and limb, operates as a branch of the 
National Safety Council affiliating with the Cham 
ber of Commerce as a bureau. The Council has a 
staff of seven at the present time, and an annual 
budget of approximately $40,000, 

The following are some of the actual accomplish 
ments of the Council during 1926: 

1. A textbook for teachers on the question of 
“School Safety” was published and 6,000 copies 
distributed to the teachers of public and parochial! 
schools in Cuyahoga County. 

2. A set of loose-leaf safety lessons, by grades 
for use by teachers, has been published each 
month. A definite hazard, such as fire prevention, 
home accidents, street accidents, etc., is covered in 
each set. About 6,000 copies of these lessons 
have been distributed each month. 

3. A home-safety program has been formulated 
and is being carried on through the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. We are featuring a 
series of bulletins on the various hazards in the 
homes, to be distributed through the safety com 
mittees of all the clubs in the Federation. These 


Secretary, 


bulletins deal with such subjects as burns, scalds 
electrical hazards, vacation hazards, etc. 

4. A bulletin on the accident situation has been 
mailed each month to the entire membership, 
which are included 650 factories and busi- 
ouses. 


amon 
ness 
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- A series of radio talks furnished by the Na- 
nal Safety Council was revised by our Radio 
mmittee for local use, These have been broad- 
st each day as a part of the noonday program. 
6. Fire prevention has been made an important 
rt of the work of the Council. In addition to 
nducting the annual observance of Fire Preven- 
n Week and a home-inspection campaign through 

children, the Fire Prevention Committee has 
en constantly active. 

A school for the education in safety of com- 
cial vehicle drivers has been instituted. These 
etings are held each month and are attended by 

soo drivers. 
8. Our Committee on Public Education has is- 
ed from time to time special pamphlets on car- 
monoxide gas and other hazards, including 
se of traffic, for the information of the public. 
9. The Churches’ Committee distributed ma- 
rial on the subject of safety and fire prevention 
some 500 ministers in Cleveland. 
io. A special committee of 54 men have super- 
ised the industrial activities of the Council. 
ese activities include monthly mass meetings 
foremen and superintendents, a special school 
r safety supervisors and safety engineers of 
plants, fire prevention courses, etc. Safety sur- 
eys were made through our Engineering Depart- 
data were issued on safety standards and 
practices: meetings and conferences of members 
held; and safety campaigns to help fleet own- 
taxicab companies, and firms employing a 
umber of truck operators were conducted, etc. 
NORMAN ANDERSON, 


her of the Board of Control, Cleveland Safety 
Council. 


Weekly Reminder of Traffic Rules 
Issued to People of Pittsburgh 
PirrspurRGH, Pa.—A _ series of twenty-two 
Talks” in which “Father Pitt” offers his advice 
the observance of traffic rules, printed on 444 x 7 
sheets and illustrated with clever cartoons, is 


I 
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being used by the Better Traffic Committee of 
the Department of Public Safety of Pittsburgh, 
appointed by Mayor Charles H. Kline, in 
an educational campaign. Through such effective 
channels as the schools, automobile clubs, garages 
and filling stations, and the department stores, 
150,000 copies of one of the series are distributed 
each week. Also, one of the local newspapers is 
carrying one day each week, the current “Talk.” 

This happens to be a particularly opportune time 
for distributing this material throughout the 
schools, as a prize essay contest on traffic safety 
is now being conducted among the children by the 
Better Traffic Committee, with the assistance 
of a representative of the Highway Education 
Board. One hundred prizes with a total value of 
$810, in addition to two $150 one-year scholarships 
to the University of Pittsburgh and Duquesne 
University, are offered for the finest papers. The 
preparation of essays on traffic safety was made 
a part of the regular work in the public schools 
during the month of November. In the parochial 
school section, there has been about 75 per cent 
partcipation. Thousands of letters, telephone in- 
quiries, and personal calls in regard to the con- 
test have been handled through the office of the 
Department, with the help of a few local agencies, 
including the Safety Council and motor clubs. 

A complete set of the “Talks” will be sent to 
any reader of THE AMERICAN City on application. 


BURTON W. MARSH, 
Traffic Engineer. 


Combined Municipal Auditorium, City 
Hall and Community Market 

Wicairta Fats, Texas.—Bonds have been voted 
for a $500,000 municipal auditorium for Wichita 
Falls, and contracts for its erection will soon be 
awarded. It is believed that this will be one of the 
finest auditoriums owned by any city in the state. 

The architectural design chosen for the struc- 
ture is of Spanish mission style, which is con- 
sidered particularly fitting for this type of build- 





WORTH MONEY! 


TAX PAYER asks: 
ls Pittsburgh Justified in expending lar, 
of money for traffic studies and control?” 
PA PITT answers: 


ry conservative estimate of congestion and allied 
am osses yearly om Pittsburgh is $4,700,000. In addi- 
n ther re were last Fa “ amie fatalities and about 


amounts 


Many of these losses can be avoided 
guards and reasonable regulations, but 
and mere opumons must ded. 
We want FACTS on which to base our traffic develop 
ments. The only way = set facts is “ough CONTI 
VOUS stadies—traffic 5. analysis of ace records, 
and many other types “of cagiacering investigations. 

Cor ommon sense methods cost money, but 


by semsible safe- 
haphazard methods 


No 3 fc ate of “TAP toed & 
4 ° Better Traffic Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








I. WILL O’BEAY asks: 
What are the meanings of the “stop and go” 
signal light colors? 

Lit EES Gaealy CERNE Se Oo ae Se PA PITT explains: 


RED 


AMBER 


light. 
AMBER: STOP—and wait on 


GREEN: 


NO. 13 Bere Tats Commitee, Presburgh, Pe 


FOR DRIVERS 

STOP BEHIND 

CROSSWALK. 

This means — STOP 

BEHIND CROSS. 

WALK. If you have 
cross. 








ae -Traffic street: and 
PA PIT: 


“Through- dpe | %, a “Boulevard Stop”) streets are 
safeguarded traffic arteries selected to carry ye 
safety. 


le 

itersect: guch Through-Trefic 
Streets must come to a full $ OP before entering or 

TOP means STOP! 
Tae Boss. NOT mean. however, that drivers on 
Through-Trafic streets may disregard the rights of 
vehicles on their right 
The required stop dees mean that the driver on the 
Through-Traffic street does not have to slow down as 
= at each intersecting street as “fl traffic were 
te come “) ————_ le speed when 

Foy ie very a to ‘hee a 

greater safety, more expeditious 
movement o Tater-dinrict. “non-stop” traffic, and in- 
—- number of vehicles which our linnited arteries 
sidewalk for green can They are e step toward ” “express routes’ 
light. for “Son stop” traffic.”, 


GO—Go straight 
across briskly, bat 
watch always for 
turning vehicles. 


N a4 6 oem ee ont & 
oO. Better Traffic Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











THREE OF ‘‘FATHER PITT’S TALKS’’ 


—THE ORIGINALS MEASURE 4¥, x 7 INCHES EACH 
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Photogaph by Charles Erwin Arnold 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, 


ing. The exterior walls will be of light-face brick, 
with stone trimmings and ornamentation. Phe 
front entrances will be very impressive, consisting 
of three arches, each 8 feet wide and 17 feet 
high, flanked with elaborate stone columns and 
overhung with stone balconies. This part of the 
building will be set forward from the main mass 
and roofed with mission tile in bright colors. 
Two towers executed in stone will surmount the 
main section of the building. These will be pro- 
vided with ornamental lighting fixtures for night 
illumination. 

The structure will have a total frontage of 260 
feet. The center section, 150 feet in width, will 
house the auditorium, and in the two-story wings 
on either side, space will be provided for the city 
offices. 

The front entrances lead into a large vestibule 
with an imposing treatment of arches on all sides, 
and from here six sets of double entrance doors 
will lead into the main fover, which is crescent 
shaped. This foyer, and the one above it, which 
is of the same size, together with several minor 
passages, can serve as promenades and are large 
enough to afford comfortable standing room for 
the entire seating capacitv of the hall. The cit 
council room is immediately above the main vesti 
bule. 

The actual seating capacity of the auditorium 
is 4,000, with a little more than half of this on the 
first floor. The lower floor slopes ten feet in all 
affording a clear vision of the stage from all seats 
The side walls converge as they approach the stage, 
eliminating the objectionable side seats so often 
found in a square building. There is to be onl 
one halconv. and this will be accessible from four 
sets of stairs mounting from the fover 

The stage will be <o bv too feet. with a clear 
height of &o feet. which will be equinned with flv 


ealleries and erid-iron overhead making it suit ible 


for the staging of an production There will be 
eiohteen drescine-roomes 17 additi n to pronerty 
1 m d 1 facilitic The accoustic proper 

ties of the building will, in the opinion of experts, 


| giving a uniform and satisfactory re 


ception of sound in all parts of the auditorium. 


1 
eC ECXCt Ile nt 


WICHITA FALLS. TEXAS 


On the lower level, or ground floor, a space Is 
by 180 feet will be set aside to accommodate th« 
community market. Headquarters of the Cam; 
lire Girls and the Boy Scouts will also be pro 
vided for on this lower level. 


H. J. ADAIR, 
Publicity Manager, Chamber of Commerce 


Oklahoma City Votes for the 
City Manager Plan 

OKLAHOMA City, OxLta.—One of the latest ad 
ditions to the increasing list of cities governed 
by the city manager plan is Oklahoma City, which 
adopted this form of government at the last N: 
vember election with a vote of three to one. Thi 
new amendment to the city’s charter calls for t! 
election of two Councilmen from each of the four 
wards of the city, and a Mayor to be elected at 
large. The Councilmen and the Mayor will select 

nd employ the City Manager and will have 
within their power to terminate his services at ar 
time. The new form of government will go int 
fect in April of this year. 

The vote in favor of the amendment brought 
ard-earned victory to the “Committee of  10« 
made up of prominent citizens, which had ¢ 
ducted a vigorous twelve-months’ campaign for t! 
city manager plan, overcoming obstacles of almost 
every conceivable kind. 

In a final effort to defeat the measure, the 
position attempted to confuse the voters by sub 
mitting other amendments similar to the one pre 
sented by the Committee, hoping that the citizens 
not knowing which was the true city manag 
imendment, would either vote for none at all 
cast their ballots for the wrong proposition, thi 
dividing the vote and defeating all the amendment: 
The opposition even presented one of the substitut 
proposals as having been signed by a “Commit 
tee of 100.” These impediments were overcome | 
numbering the propositions and giving extensi 
nublicity through the press to the number of f! 
amendment to be voted for by those in favor 
he city manager plan. 


ED. OVERHOLSER 
President-Manager, Oklahema City Chamber f 
Commerce. 
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Special Street for Student Drivers 


MINSTER, Mass.—In the interest of public 
ty as well as of convenience to persons learn- 
to drive automobiles, this city has set aside a 
cial street to be used for automobile driving 

truction. The street chosen is believed to be 
ideal one for the purpose. It is a long, wide, 
raight highway, not heavily traveled, on the out- 
irts of Leominster. 
In the past some accidents have occurred on 
in highways through the fault of student driv- 
and the step which we have taken has proved 
be a practical way of eliminating this danger. 
\lany novices are taking advantage of the oppor- 
ity to practice driving, away from the difficul- 
es of traffic congestion. 
MICHAEL T. CONLON, 
Chief of Police. 


Enforcing a Zoning Ordinance in a 
Vew Jersey City 
Paterson, N. J.—Although the adverse deci- 
ns on zoning by the New Jersey courts have 
disheartened many municipalities in that state 
hat they are not attempting to enforce their zon- 
r ordinances, and their boards of zoning adjust- 
nent either are inactive or have resigned, there 
a gratifying number of outstanding instances 
f New Jersey cities which are carrying on, with 
i corresponding benefit in the regulation of build- 
development, which their more timid sister 
inicipalities have lost. 
One of the outstanding cities in the regulation 
huilding under its zoning ordinance is Paterson. 
is city was zoned five years ago. Its Board of 
\djustment has always functioned vigorously and 
telligently, and consequently the zoning idea is 
vell established in the minds of Paterson people. 
The President of the Board, J. W. Lovatt, has 
just presented to Mayor McLean a report on the 
ffect of zoning upon Paterson for the whole pe- 
iod since the system was established. He shows 
that, despite adverse judicial decisions, there is a 
great deal left that can be regulated, and he makes 
evident that incalculable benefits have accrued 
the city from such enforcement as the courts 
ve left possible. Mr. Lovatt’s report speaks in 
letail of the work of the Board for 1926. One 
hundred and fifty cases have been decided as fol 
ws: . 
“Zone changes, 14: recommended, 8; against, 6 
rages, 67: recommended, 49; against, 18. Gaso 
stations, 15: recommended, 7; against, 6 
res, 27: recommended, 17: against, 10. Anart 
nt houses, 5: recommended, 2; against, 3. Non 
forming uses, 16: recommended, 14; against, 
Porch extensions, 8: recommended, 3: against, 
Total cases, 150; recommended, 100; against 
Of these fifty cases, all but three were finally 
sed of bv the action of the Board. These 
were taken into court: two of them have 
lecided adversely to the Board: the other 
still pending. One of the cases decided is of 
tment house permit unanimously denied by 
rd; the other is of a gasoline and oil sta- 
nermit which was denied by divided vote of 
B ard 
uld he noted that the foregoing does not 
cover the good effect of zoning in Paterson. 
ust be borne in mind that during the period 
zed by the preceding figures, nearly 2,300 


65 


building permits were issued by the Paterson 
Building Department, all complying with the zon 
ing regulations and therefore not sent to the Board 
of Adjustment. 

Mr. Lovatt’s statement that the Board has 
always endeavored to serve the interest of the ap- 
plicant where it was not flagrantly opposed to the 
interest of the whole city is borne out by the fact 
that 100 out of 150 applications for modifications 
were allowed. Attention is also called to the fact 
that had there been no zoning in Paterson, 50 ob- 
noxious buildings would have been erected in the 
city in 1926, which the zoning ordinance, fairly 
administered, has prevented. 

CHARLES «A. WINANS, 
Secretary, Passaic County Planning Association. 
Flowers Grow in Business Streets 

GREELEY, CoLo.—A pian, original with the Garden 
Club, to make the business section of Greeley as 
attractive as the residence quarter, is illustrated in 
this snapshot. Flowers are grown in basket-pots 
and set on cement standards along the sidewalk. 
There is a cluster opposite every door, a spot of 
vivid color peeping from a mass of cool green 
foliage to extend a message of good cheer to 
passers-by and to welcome strangers to the city. 





Co 











SIDEWALK FLOWER-POTS IN GREELEY, COLO. 





The enterprise is cooperative with the merchants 
and sponsored by the Garden Club. The original 
stand, prepared and set up through the joint 
services of cement contractor and florist. cost each 
merchant member $3. The replenishing of 0 
in the spring, after the flowers had bloomed for 
season, cost $1.50. Each merchant tends the sid 
walk garden before his own door. Plants selected 
for growing in the garden are of the hardy varw 
ties—geraniums and petunias to furnish bloom. 
and vinca, sprengarii, and coleus for foliage. 

LOUISE GAUSS 
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NEW MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM IN TAMPA, FLA. 





New Municipal Auditorium 
Opened in Tampa 


Tampa, Fra.—Tampa’s municipal 
aud‘torium opened October 19 with 
a program consisting of speeches 
made by the Mayor, the City Com- 
missioners, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and other officials, 


and with 


Galatea,” 


an operetta, “The Lovely 
presented by the Thalians, 


a local musical organization. There 
were two thousand people in the 
audience, filling the house to capac- 
ity 

The new auditorium is located in 
beautiful Plant Park, in the heart 
of the city, and is surrounded by 
fine oaks and palms. Ample park- 
ing space and driveways leading up 
to the three entrances, two of which 
are covered, are features that add 
much to the comfort of the public. 

The building and the auditorium 
hall are both octagonal in shape. 
Besides the main auditorium room, 


there are three logias, a main lobby, 

a smoking-room, rest rooms, a kitchen, and several 
committee rooms. There is a stage 40 feet across 
and 30 deep, with a shaft for scenery and an 
orchestra pit, so that the auditorium may be used 


1eet 


for dramatic and musical performances as well 
as for a convention hall. The auditorium proper 
measures approximately 100 feet each way lhe 


floor is level and the s« ats removable, s 


center 


that is space may be used for dances and ban 
quets. Tiers seats surround this section and 
there 1s als a large balcony 

The building was designed by F. O. Adams, and 


F. G. Kennard and Son, two firms of local archi 


tects, in collaboration, and the construction was 
done by the H. G. Fleming Company, of Tampa. 
The cost of the building was $300,000. 


The architecture of the building is particularly 





MAIN FLOOR OF THE TAMPA AUDITORIUM 


well adapted to this climate. Numerous windov 
and doors opening out to the park almost give 

visitors the effect of being out of doors. A ventilat 
ing and cooling system and a heating system ha 

been installed, insuring comfort for the audie! 

during all kinds of weather. 

The opening of the municipal auditorium 
given great impetus to a community interest 
music and dramatics. A city chorus and a sy! 
phony orchestra have been organized, two prof 
sional opera companies have been engaged, a 
many professional and local artists are schedul 
to appear here during the coming winter. 

\nother important construction project 
erection of a new Hillsborough County C 
House—will soon be under way in Tampa 
bond issue of $1,500,000 for this purpose was ! 


} 
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passed at a special election, 
lans for the construction of 
ilding are now going for- 
It is probable that a local 
tect and a local contractor 
he selected and, in so far as 
le, building materials will be 
ned locally. The new County 
-t House will occupy the site 
- present structure in the city 


MARION I. RAY, 


licity Department, Tampa Board 
Trade. 


Detroit Has Decided Not to 
Grow Too Rapidly 


Derroit, Mica.—Contrary to 
policy of many large cities, 
it is not anxious at the pres- 
time to annex any adjoining 
tory. At the last municipal 
n, four proposals for an- 

were defeated by the 


average metropolitan citi- 
takes considerable pride in the 
reness of his city and is there- 
in favor of adding to it by 
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exation. For that reason, one 
sually finds the voters saying 
ves” to all annexation proposals. 
is heartening to find, however, judging by De- 
it's experience, that the citizens can be educated 
to see that it is not always desirable to widen the 
undaries of a city. Municipal authorities in 
s city have been opposed to any further increase 
the territory of Detroit, on the ground that we 
not in a position financially to provide for 
hese additions. Some of the proposed new terri- 
ries had financial burdens of their own, in the 


HOW DETROIT HAS EXPANDED 


form of bond issues, which this city would have 
had to assume upon annexation. It will probably 
be five years from now before the last annexa- 
tions are provided with adequate sewers and pave- 
ments, and it is therefore not deemed advisable 
at this time to take on any further responsibilities. 
WALTER H. BLUCHER, 


Secretary-City City Plan Commission, De- 


troit. 


Planner, 


Commercial Organization Opposes Commercialization 


of Park 


IGOROUS opposition to a suggestion re- 
cently made to the Board of Estimate and 
\pportionment of the City of New York 
the lower reservoir in Central Park be drained 
i its water, and its bed used as a public parking 
rage for motor vehicles, has been voiced by the 
h Avenue Association. In a statement dated 
ember 18 the Association says: 
‘Garages are forbidden by law, not only in the 
ty's residential centers but also in business dis- 
ts, because of the detrimental effect that their 
ence has upon surrounding property and upon 
nvenience and welfare of the general public, 
well as the development of the city as a 
le. The site of the lower reservoir, 
prising, as it does, thirty-seven acres of prop- 
would unquestionably accommodate, if it 
to be used to capacity, thousands of cars dur- 
the average business day. New entrances 
| have to be constructed through the Park to 
mmodate this tremendous vehicular burden. 
r Fifth Avenue and Central Park West, now 
residential thoroughfares, would be thronged 
the cars of those who now come to business 


in public transportation vehicles but who, with 
the accommodation of a parking garage in this 
vicinity, might congest the public streets which 
are already overburdened with a vehicular move- 
ment that is necessary to the conduct of 
ness. 

“There is ‘only one legitimate and proper use for 
the property included in the old reservoir, and that 
is to make it part, in fact, of the Park which en- 
closes it, While the expense of removing the 
heavy granite walls and planting these thirty-seven 
acres would be considerable, it is also a fact that 
there is no way in which a similar amount of park 
property could be secured in the heart of Manhat 
tan Island at so little expense. The reservoir 
might also be used to advantage as a lagoon, with 
proper paths around its borders, and small streams 
flowing in all directions from it could be made 
into beautiful irrigation ditches to relieve one of 
the most distressing conditions from which the 
Park now suffers—the absence of sufficient water- 
supply to provide proper moisture for the growth 
and development of its trees and shrubs, just as is 
done in the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens.” 


busi- 














St. Nicholas, Smoke, and Skyscrapers 











A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS f 


By Henry H. Curran 
(In the Bulletin of the City Club of New York for December, 1926) 


9 WAS the night before Christmas, and down by 
Hy our flat 

Not a child was asleep, and of course not a cat; 
For stockings, hung out from the windows with care, 
Gave hope that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The tenants lay thrashing about in their beds, 
While snortings of motor trucks drilled through their 

heads; 

And Mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just finished hoping for even a nap 
When up froim the street arose such an odd clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the catches and threw up the sash, 
The moon, on the breast of the black-and-tan snow, 
Gave a lustre of coal mines to objects below; 
When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
From snow pile to snow pile his coursers they hopped, 
And he whistled, and shouted, till nearly he dropped; 
‘*‘Now, Donder and Blitzen, just one snow pile more! 
**On Comet! On, Cupid! Come, fear not the roar 
‘‘Of the motor truck monsters, but fly up the wall! 
‘*‘Now, up you go, up you go, up you go, all!’’ 


As leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 
So, up past the flat-fronts the coursers they flew, 
With a sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas too. 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Through the window St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
His gas mask he dropped from his head to his foot, 
His clothes were all smeared with bituminous soot; 
A bundle of toys he still had on his back, 


But he waited, before he would open his pack. 

His eyes, how they twinkled! Ah, yes, they were 
cheery. 

But ’twas plain to be seen that poor Nick was a-weary 


His droll little mouth opened then, as he stood; 

‘*T am tired,’’ he said, ‘‘how I wish that I could 

‘‘Come to see you without driving through all the 
noise 


‘‘And the smoke that’s so bad for my dolls and my 
toys; 

And your skyscrapers scare my poor little reindeer 

To hurdle the high ones just fills them with fear— 

So please tell your people this trip is my last, 

Unless they do better, and get at it fast; 

*Twould break my old heart to leave out your New 
York, 


But you hurt my reindeer and you do naught but 
talk.’’ 


I must have looked sad, for he jumped like a jack 
And, pulling and hauling, he opened his pack. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head— 

Thank heaven—tonight—I had nothing to dread! 

He spoke not a word, but went straight at his job, 
Till the toys and the dollies piled up like a mob. 

He was chubby and plump—a right jolly old elf— 
And now he was merry in spite of himself; 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly 
He filled the last stocking—then tripped, with a thump 


As a back-fire gunshot below made us jump. 2 
He sprang through the window, and up to the roof, a 
‘‘Ah, Comet, be quiet! Ah, Cupid—oh poof!’’ fF 


He turned to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
*‘Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good night!’’ 

















Bluecoats Play Santa All the Year 
By M. Norris Davis 


ITHOUT exception, the policemen of a mas cheer had been distributed, there were stil] 
city see more of its hunger and priva- ample supplies left to stock two or three shelves 

tion than any other official group, and Why not make this a nucleus, and, by adding 
use of their training, experience, and to it from time to time, have a base of supplies 
vledge of human nature, they 
peculiarly well-fitted to judge 
h cases are urgent and de- 


which are “mooch- 





and 



























loubt the foregoing reasons 
responsible for the effective 


by of an organization within 
Y lice force of Portland, Ore., 
B is for the past three years 
3 een supplementing the work of 
4 ommunity Chest and welfare 
£ ps with its own program of 
¥ tv. This organization is con- 
4 ted on a strictly businesslike 
by vith accounts that are regu- 
3 udited, and has as its mem- 


the police officers of the city 





the 107 police reserves. The 











es of the latter are indexed, | 
. THE BLACK MARIA GATHERS CHRISTMAS BUNDLES FOR THE 


iddress and telephone num- POOR IN PORTLAND. ORE. 









with which to help special cases 


that come to the attention of the 





police throughout the year? 


Everyone feels warm-hearted and 














open-handed during the holiday 
season, but it s easy to forget 
during the rest of the year. Want 
and privation, however, wait not 
for seasons, but are ever present. 

his was the beginning, then, 





of this relief bureau, a bureau 















ie 





which in no way duplicates the 





work of any other charitable or- 


ganization, tor every case 1s care- 


fully checked up, and help given 
only where it would be obtained 
in no other way. Because of the 








; aye 
Tic! ~~ se availability of its supplies, and the 


INSPECTOR TICHENOR (IN UNIFORM) SHOWS STOREHOUSE To ©*S¢ With which cases may be 
CHIEF OF POLICE L. V. JENKINS handled without 


pt Aapect eco cahasay pga 9 














have prompt attention lhe or- 

that any one of them may be reached at ganization—police officers and reservists alike 

e and that cases of urgent need may be at- —takes keen pride in the efficiency of its plan. 
ded to immediately. At present the bureau is housed on the sec- 


i¢ police relief bureau grew out of an idea ond floor of precinct 1 police station at Fast 
‘olice Inspector Tichenor’s, one Christmas Alder and East Seventh Streets, where the sup 
en, alter the heavily laden baskets of Christ- plies are arranged in orderly fashio1 


T 
t 
i 
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shelves which City Commissioner Mann 
arranged to have built. Under the direction of 
Inspector Tichenor, goods are collected and 
distributed, and a goodly supply kept on hand 
at all times. The older goods are moved first, 
so that things are kept fresh, and some idea 
of the work that is done may be gained when 
it is learned that from October, 1925, to 
May, 1926, $5,000 worth of food supplies 
were handled by the bureau. 

Furnishing food is not the only way in which 
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the bureau gives relief. In many cases, work 
is found for able-bodied men and women who 
have been unable to obtain it, and who there- 
fore have been made needy. And, in cases 
where continued care will be needed, they are 
handed over to the proper welfare bodies. 

The cooperation of a local radio “lodge,” the 
Hoot Owls, has been one of the factors in the 
success of this bureau, and has helped to stock 
the shelves of the “store” at the east side head- 
quarters. 





Forms of Traffie Organization in Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Washington, and Buffalo 
By Burton W. Marsh 


Traffic Engineer, City of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 

N Pittsburgh, the Director of Public Safety 

is the responsible traffic head. To him. re- 

ports the Traffic Engineer for the traffic 
planning phases; and through the Superinten- 
dent of Police, the Traffic Inspector for the 
traffic officers’ division. An important point to 
note here is that the Director of Public Safety 
under this plan has direct authority over both 
the traffic planning function and the traffic dis- 
patching function. This point will be ampli- 
fied in relation to the Washington organization. 
The Director is a member of the Mayor's 
‘Better Traffic Committee.” All planning, 
statistical, and technical matters are handled 
in the Bureau of Traffic Planning under the 
Traffic Engineer. All matters of traffic dis- 
patching, assignment of officers to corners, ed- 
ucating of the public by officers, and enforce- 
ment, are handled by the traffic division under 
the Traffic Inspector. 

The Better Traffic Committee is entirely vol- 
untary and advisory, with a citizen chairman. 
The Traffic Engineer acts as the engineer and 
secretary of the Committee, though the secre- 
tarial duties are in most ways an undesirable 
feature. 

The Traffic Court is under the direction of 
of a magistrate appointed by the Mayor. 

Coordination and cooperation between city 
departments and bureaus are secured through 
membership on the Better Traffic Committee 
and through informal meetings and discus- 
sions. 

With the present Pittsburgh organization, 
the following objections are noted: 

(1) The duties of the Director of Public 
Safety are so considerable and exacting that 


he does not have sufficient time to devote to 
consideration of traffic matters. The sugges- 
tion of the Traffic Engineer of Washington 
that an ideal organization would provide a 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Safety as Di- 
rector of Traffic, who should either himself be 
a traffic engineer or have a traffic engineer as 
his principal assistant, is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

(2) Insufficient personnel and funds in 
hoth the traffic planning bureau and the traffic 
division. 


(3) Not altogether satisfactory coordina- 
tion between city departments carrying out 
functions relating to traffic. 3 
Detroit 


The present Detroit organization consists o/ 
a Committee of Traffic appointed by the Mayor 
with a Traffic Engineer (who has a_ smal 
staff) reporting to the Committee in weekly 
meetings. The Committee, and hence the En- 
gineer, are responsible to the Mayor. The 
Committee acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Director of Traffic. The traffic police are un- 
der the direction of the Traffic Inspector, who 
is the Director of Traffic. Under this arrange- 
ment there is the danger of conflict between 
the dispatching and enforcement branch (th 
police) and the planning and legislative branch 
(the Committee and its Traffic Engineer). 

Detroit has a Traffic Court. 

The accident investigation and prevention 
work in Detroit is one outstanding accomplish 
ment of the organization here. The drivers’ 


school to educate prospective operators before 
issuance of licenses, and the violations bureau 
for minor traffic ordinance violations, are other 
outstanding features in Detroit. 
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Washington 

\\'ashington has a Traffic Court. In consid- 
ing the remainder of the Washington organ- 
ation, it must be constantly borne in mind 
it the problem is quite different from that of 
ny other city in the country, because the traffic 
rganization, in addition to covering the cus- 
mary city functions, must also occupy a po- 
tion corresponding to the motor vehicle divi- 
in of a state. 
\Vashington has a Director of Traffic, with 

\ssistant Director of Traffic who is the 
rafic Engineer, and 
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/ 
for their fitness, they can be of great assistance. 
lf, however, they are chosen merely on account 
of their personal prestige, without regard for 
any particular qualification, they are naturally 
of less value as advisors to the 
Traffic. 

Those working with the problem in Wash- 
ington believe that better results can be ob- 
tained with the Traffic Bureau of the Police 
Department reporting through the Superinten- 
dent of Police to a Deputy Commissioner of 
Public Safety holding the position of Traffic 

Director, than would 


Director of 





ho has a working 
taff, though evidently 
n inadequate one. 
he traffic police are 
inder the customary 
police heads. It is un- 
derstood that a po- 
ential difficulty with 
he original Washing- 
ton organization plan 
as been the question 
f authority of the 
Director of Traffic 
the traffic offi- 
cers. As a matter of 
act, there is a strong 
spirit of cooperation 
between the Traffic 
Bureau of the Police 
Department and the 
lrafe Director. It is 
understood that at one 
consideration 
was given in Wash- 
ington to the creation 
distinct Traffic 


ver 


time 


of a 





Results to Be Expected from Well- 
Rounded Traffic Organization 
A paper on “Organizing for the City 

Trafic Problem,” to which the accom- 

panying statement is a supplement, was 

presented be Mr. Marsh before the Pub- 
lic Safety Division of the recent National 

Safety Congress, in Detroit. In this paper 

the author summarized the results to be 

expected from a well-rounded traffic or- 
ganization, as follows: 

(1) The determination of causes of, and 
contributing factors to, traffic 
accidents and the reduction of 
traffic accidents 
carefully worked out remedies 

(2) The determination of the most ef- 
fective means of traffic regulation 
and control, the enactment of 
necessary regulations, installation 
and efficient use of necessary men 
or equipment 

(3) The determination and execution of 
remedies for parking problems , 

(4) The effecting of minor street and in 
roadway changes and improve- 
ments to improve traffic condi- 


tions 

(5) The absolutely essential education 
of the entire public on the funda- 
mentals of traffic and traffic safety 


be possible with an 
independent force of 
traffic police reporting 
directly to the Direc- 
tor of Traffic. 
Consideration of an 
ideal organization in 
Washington has led to 
the belief that there 
should be a statistical 
division under the 
Trafic Engineer, 
charged with the 
preparation of com- 
prehensive reports on 
causes of accidents, 
traffic counts and traf- 
fic-flow maps. Elec- 
tric traffic signals 
should be exclusively 
the hands of the 
Director and _ Engi- 
neer. The further 
suggestion is devel- 
oped that the ideal or- 
ganization should in- 


by applying 








Department with traf- 
fic officers entirely separated from police in 
This would have certain executive 
ind other advantages, but it would have seri- 
us disadvantages in the relations between the 
two separate police units and in the questions 
of jurisdiction between them. The separation 
of police units in such a manner is not gener- 
lly favored. 

\Vashington has an advisory traffic council 
‘omposed of two members from each of the 
iollowing organizations: Board of Trade, 
(hamber of Commerce, Merchants’ and Manu- 
iacturers’ Association, and American Automo- 
hile Association. A Washington official states 
hat the value of such an organization depends 
entirely upon its make-up. If the appointees 
{ the various organizations are men who have 
knowledge of traffic conditions and are selected 


reneral. 


elude an _ additional 
division for organizing schoolboy patrols, tak- 
ing care of children on streets, and educating 
the public in general. The importance of a 
Violations Bureaus as an adjunct to the Traf- 
fic Bureau or Traffic Court, is brought out. 
An outstanding recent accomplishment of 
the Washington organization is the 16th Street 
traffic-control light installation, which 
brought about a reduction of 58 per cent in 
traffic accidents in the past six months as com- 
pared with the same period before the traffic 
signals were in operation. 
Buffalo 
The three organizations already described 
are either very similar or are developing to- 
ward similar governmental 
The Buffalo organization 
points : 


has 


organizations. 
differs in several 
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Chere is no active nS committee 
peration being secured largely through nu 
erous pe contacts Buffalo had a cit 
ens ‘committee, but for certain local reasons 


did not make much progress. The Mayor of 


Buffalo is the Director of Public Safety. Phe 


lrafic, who reports through the Chief of Po 


ice to the Mavor The Chief of Police has a 


onsulting engineer acting as his Traffic Engi 
neer. In Buffalo there are weekly meetings of 
. Trafke Committees composed of the Chief of 


Police, the ( aptain of s| rathc, the Secretary of 
the Safety Council, the President of the Motor 
(lub, and the Traffic Engineet This group to 
some extent constitutes a fens’ committee 
lo this (‘ommittee all recommendations are 


submitted ind by it thev are discussed and 


oted upon. Authoritative action follows wh 
the Chief of Police (with the approval in maj 
ases of the Mayor ) issues orders based on t!] 
(‘ommittee’s recommendations. In general, 1 

inges in traffic regulations are made withou 
he sanction of this Committee. 

Buffalo reports substantial progress with 
form of organization, and cites numerous a 
complishments. In general it may be said tha 
even this form of organization is not very dit 
ferent from the other cities’ organizations, sa 


1 
+} 


iat the planning function is carried out und 


a contract with private local consulting se: 


vice, and that the planning function is a 
tually under the Police Department instead \ 
being a separate function reporting direct!y 1 
in administrative head in charge of bota th 
lanning function and the Police Deparime: 


Elevated Sidewalks Around Office Buildings 


HE “Sidewalks of New York” are due for 
a big increase if New York follows the 
t European styl f ch 


lates pe vies ot iT itecture, as 
inted out by Alfred ( Bossom. On a recent 
ur of Europe Mr. Bossom, who is well know: 

r his large architectural operations in New York, 
discovered this brand-new type of building in 
Hamburg, Germany It has recessional outdoor 
sidewalks around the entire structure, and office 
workers spend their noon-hour enjoying the fresh 


We have 


uir, and rest from the noises of traffic 




















already partially adopted its design in our ste; 
vack buildings, Mr. Bossom says. He believe 


creasing congestion in large cities in America 
will lead to similar use of valuable space now 


wasted Lunch counters, stores, and reading 
ooms should be built on the walks, he says. 


The building was designed by Fritz Goeger. It 
] 


is known as the Chili Building in Hamburg an 
its architecture is based on local brick designs 
There is an abundance of light and no wast 


space 








THE CHILI BUILDING, HAMBURG, AND ITS ELEVATED SIDEWALK 
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Cutting a 36-Inch Cast Iron Water-Main 


Oxyacetylene Blowpipe Prevents Delay in Installing Emergency Pipe System for City 


Water-Supply 


HE Superintendent of Water- 
Works of Youngstown, Ohio, 
was recently confronted with 
he problem of providing an emer- 
vency relief system in the pumping- 
tation. Formerly, only one system 
ad been available, and had a major 
cident occurred, the entire city 
uld have been without 
upply. Among other changes 
necessary to correct this situation, 
was decided to replace a worn 
ite-valve on an old cast iron line 
ind to lay several hundred feet of 
ew 36-inch cast iron pipe. 
It was imperative that the re- 
val of the old valve and the in- 
rtion of the new one be made in 
he shortest possible time, since to 
the work it was necessary to shut down the 
umps. Such a condition would be serious in 
ise of fire. 


water- 


; 


, 
Since the Department did not own any weld- 
ng or cutting equipment, nor had any work- 
nen who knew how to operate it, it was de- 
‘ided to buy a cutting blowpipe and start using 
it at that time. Work was begun at night when 
he flow of water was lowest. The service op- 
rator of the manufacturer of the oxyacetylene 
‘quipment reported on a Saturday evening and 
tarted to cut the pipe at ten o’clock. He fin- 
shed in an hour and twenty-minutes, and the 
new valve was inserted and the pressure turned 
n again in less than three hours. 
[he conditions under which the work was 
performed were far from ideal. The pipe was 
lose against a wall under a balcony and such 
se quarters made it very difficult to manipu- 
late the blowpipe properly. In addition, the 
valve that shut off the water in the line leaked 
badly; and since the line could not be drained 
mpletely, there was about 6 inches of water 
the bottom of the pipe at all times. Not- 
vithstanding these handicaps, the demonstra- 
on convinced the Superintendent and his as- 
ciates, and they started planning applications 
cutting and welding in their daily routine 
rk, 
Repair in New 36-Inch Line 
While preparations for removing this valve 
ere made, the work of laying the new 36-inch 


+ 


st iron pipe line had gone forward. Each 








18-INCH SECTION OF PIPE READY TO BE REMOVED 


joint had been imbedded in concrete to about 
one-third the depth of the pipe, to prevent 
settling and leaking at the lead-calked bell-and- 
spigot joints. 

The line was to carry a working pressure of 
150 pounds per square inch. Each 


i 


section of 
the pipe was supposed to have been tested to 
twice that pressure at the foundry, but when 
water was turned into the line one of the sec- 
tions was found to be full of sand _ holes. 
There was nothing to do but replace the sec- 
tion. Located some distance from the end of 


the line, it would have been necessary to re- 
move three lengths and a tee 
place it. 


in order to re- 
With individual lengths 12 feet long 
weighing 3,000 pounds each and set in con- 
crete, the magnitude and expense of the task 
can be appreciated. Furthermore, about a ten 
days’ delay would have been involved. 

This bad section discovered 
service operator was still at the water-works 
He volunteered to help remove it and at the 
same time gave the Water Commission’s op- 
erator further instruction in cast 
Fortunately, the blow-holes were 
end of the pipe. 
siderably. 
the middle. Again, it was i1 
the pipe entirely. 
started on the 
first, to let the water out of the pipe; and, 
second, if the top had been cut first the slag 


would Have piled up on the bottom of the pipe, 


was while the 


iron cutting 


i. 
only on one 
This simplified matters con- 
First, the pipe was cut in two in 
possible to drain 
Therefore, the cut was 


underside, for two reasons: 
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ABOVE: 
SERVICE MAN 
MAKING FIRST CUT 
IN 18-INCH CAST 
IRON MAIN 


thus adding to the natural difficulties of cutting 
overhead through a pipe wall 17% inches thick 

The service operator made the first cut, wit! 
the Water Commission’s operator observing 
closely. The latter then took the blowpipe and 
made a second cut about 18 inches away. This 
18-inch section was then lifted out with a chain 
hoist. While these cuts were being made, 
which took about an hour and ten minutes, 
another operator was melting the lead calking 
out of the joint, using a welding blowpipe with 


BELOW: 
CUTTING PIPE 
AND MELTING OUT 
LEAD CALKING 
AT THE SAME 
TIME 


a large head. The bad piece of pipe was the: 
backed out of the bell and lifted out of the 


trench. 

To complete the repair, a sleeve was slipped 
over the good section of the pipe remaining in 
position. A new piece of pipe, cut 4 inches 
shorter than the one removed, was then in 
serted and calked. Finally, the 4-inch gap wa 
closed by slipping the sleeve over it and boltin 
and calking it into position. The whole oj 
eration required less than a day and a half. 








A Safety Slogan from Richmond: 


Don’t Rush: It’s Better to Kill Time Than People 

















Provisions of a Model Bond Law 
By C. E. Rightor 


Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 


WING to the extent of borrowing by 
O the local units of government throughout 

the United States, and the fact that such 
worrowing is done today under laws more or 
less incomplete in their regulation of such bor- 
rowing, with a consequent possible lack of 
economy to the taxpayers, the National Mu- 
nicipal League sponsored a Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Borrowings, to study this problem. 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, of New York, was chair- 
nan of the Committee, the membership of 
which included representatives of the Invest- 
ent Bankers’ Association, bond houses, insur- 
ince companies, and public officials. After 
careful consideration of all phases of the 
question, a Model Bond Law has been drafted, 
with the hope that it may offer suggestions to 
legislative bodies. 

lhe principal provisions of the Model Law, 
which is being published by the National Mu- 
nicipal League, are as follows: 

1. Bonds may be issued for permanent improve- 
ments only, including improvements the cost of 
which may be locally assessed; but may not be is- 
sued for current expenses. 

2. Bond issues shall be authorized by at least a 
hree-fifths vote of the governing body, the or- 
dinance stating the maximum amount of money to 
he raised. 

3. The term of the bonds shall not exceed the 
probable life of the property or improvement ac- 
quired. 

5. Only serial bonds may be issued. 

5. Bonds may be so'd at less than par, but not 
it less than 95 per cent. 

5s. Sufficient taxes shall be levied, or other rev- 
enues provided, to pay the annual interest and the 
principal of the bonds as they fall due. 

>. The state, through its auditor, shall have su- 
pervision over the debt of every local political sub- 
livision, receiving annually a statement of its debt, 


ind bonds may not be issued until approved by 
mt 
um. 


Of course, detailed provisions are carefully out- 
lined governing the publication of bond ordinances, 
advertisements and sale of bonds, times and places 
of payment, etc. 


As the foregoing summary indicates, the 
Law embodies several notable financing fea- 
tures, such as permitting bond issues only for 
permanent improvements, and for a period not 
exceeding the probable life of the improve- 
ment, as now provided in the New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Michigan, and Ohio laws. 

Although a majority of the Committee rec- 
ommended that serial bonds only be author- 
ized, a minority of the Committee appended a 
note suggesting that large cities in which there 
is a record of efficient financial administration 
be permitted to issue also sinking-fund bonds. 
It is asserted that sinking-funds may be used 
to free a city from the control of the money 
market, and that sinking-fund bonds are no 
more expensive than serials and may sell at an 
equal, or even better, price. 

The report recommends that local bond or- 


dinances state the maximum amount of money 
to be raised, rather than the principal amount 


of bonds to be issued. This provision was 
made because the municipality in fact buys 
money, which is a commodity varying in price 
from time to time. It permits sale of bonds at 
a discount and tends to do away with the bidder 
paying a premium. The interest rate may thus 
be made to conform most nearly to the pre- 
vailing value of money, and the bonds most 
easily marketed. 

Already, interest has been widespread in 
this proposed law, and it is probable that it 
will prove very valuable to all interested in the 
drafting of state legislation for sound munici- 
pal finance. 


A Plan for Promoters of Public Health Projects 


HAT the worshipping of direct action 
and efficiency short cuts has resulted in 
failure of many a_ worth-while public 
health project, is pointed out by Haven Emer- 
son, M. D., in The Survey for November 15, 
1926. Eight steps in a carefully prepared pro- 
gram are suggested for the benefit of chambers 
of commerce, health officers, and others: 
1. Granted that you have an objective, such as 
demonstration of a pre-school clinic, of prena- 


tal service, a special heart class, a posture or nu- 
trition class, a health center, or a county nurse, 


first define and refine your purpose until it can be 
crystallized in a brief, honest, descriptive para- 
graph. What is it you aim to do, and why 
should it be undertaken here and now and by 
you? : 

2. See that your plan of action violates none 
of the rules of good administration. It must be 
simple and inexpensive and provide for responsi- 
bility and authority vested in the same person. 
The method of work as planned is, if possible, a 
more important test of success, at least in the pre- 
natal stage of a project, than is the object to be 
attained. The inspiration, the idea, the hope, will 
appeal to the ubiquitous social optimist, but the 
payroll will be met chiefly by those who are con- 
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vinced of the practicability of the method pro- 
posed. Included in the picture of the job as pro- 
posed it is essential to reserve material for a con- 
trol, a foil, the makings of a contrast between 
the many who will continue in their present mis- 
fortune and the few to be blessed with your bene- 
ficient panacea of prevention or relief. Remember 
you are experimenting in the social sciences and 
to be convincing you must have your control 
group, be it with white rats, monkeys or Nordics. 
The horrible example group, the before-and-after- 
taking exhibits, are integral parts of every pub- 
lic health effort. 

3. Now carry your project and the clear picture 
of your method to the president and public health 
committee of the local county medical society. 
Keep the entire conception to yourself till you 
have convinced your community physicians that 
the job is worth doing, and in the way you pro- 
pose doing it. At no time will this be easier. 
Assume that they have at least as keen an inter- 
est in their home town and its health reputation 
as you and your society have. Do them the courtesy 
of letting them into the secret. Assume that they 
wish to share in the leadership, in the direction, 
in the credit, as well as in the creation of favor- 
able public opinion and in the unpaid services you 
will expect them to provide. Remember that phy- 
sicians are at least as likely as anyone else in the 
town to have opinions worthy of respect, without 
the support of which your soon-to-be-launched 
publicity drive will perhaps fall flattish. 

4. Once you have the endorsement, approval, 
sanction or guarantee of support from the organ- 
ized medical profession, get your money for the 
first year’s work. You see, each donor has a doc- 
tor, and the ability to quote the vote of the county 


State Highway Planning 


N accordance with a resolution of the 1926 

Legislature, a report on a survey of the 

present and future traffic needs of the state 
of New Jersey and on plans for a compre- 
hensive state highway system to meet these 
needs, has been prepared for submission to 
the 1927 Legislature by William G. Sloan, 
State Highway Engineer. 

In this 60-page report Major Sloan recom- 
mends a primary state highway system to be 
constructed and maintained by the state, and a 
secondary system to be maintained by the sev- 
eral counties with aid from the state for the 
construction and maintenance of those high- 
ways. 

Conditions and considerations to be met in 
laying out a comprehensive state system are 
enumerated by Major Sloan: 

“Tt should conform to existing and probable 
future traffic flows; its capacity should be based 
on careful analysis and must also meet peak re- 
quirements; it should be as direct between its 
termini as is consistent with costs and economical 
operation, with due concern for traffic require- 
ments of intermediate points; it should be so lo 
cated in reference to centers of population that 
local traffic will not follow it to a point where 
its capacity for through traffic is impaired and 
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society will help mightily in filling your budget’s 
stocking. 

5. At last, with objective, plan, certificate of 
approval, and funds, you are ready for the plunge. 
But test the water by a trial trip, just wading in 
first, before you make a plunge in the altogether. 
Use selective publicity to begin with. Get the 
ministers, the school teachers, the board of trade. 
the women’s civic club well informed before you 
ask the nwespapers to carry the message to al! 
and sundry. Keep off the front page until you 
are certain that the thoughtful well-wishers for 
health progress are with you. 

6, Then broadcast the opening of the service. 
be expansive, with generous hopes of salvaging 
lives and years of happiness. Shout your plans 
from the housetops if you have time and energy, 
but at all events get to work with the only kind 
of advertising decent professional groups can af- 
ford to indulge in, namely, service, the greatest 
sales manager of them all. 

7. Recall your promises of performance before 
the public and your cheerful supporters remind 
you of them. Give early and regular reports of 
progress. Confess to errors of judgment and 
plan, report incomplete results and partial failures 
quickly, lest another point the finger at you and 
accuse you of voicing half-truths. Claim all you 
can honestly, but be human and admit fallibility. 

8. Before you ask for money to go on, give the 
full record of the end results and the costs with 
meticulous care. 

Slow, burdensome, thorough, colorless! Yes! 
like most of the good work of the world. Health 
promotion is not an inspirational junket—more a 
travelogue of toil. But it is beautiful, as befits 
intelligent unselfishness. 


Based on Traffie Study 


local traffic is inconvenienced; it should be so lo- 
cated, constructed and maintained as to meet the 
requirements for economic operation, including 
type of surface, gradients, curvature, elimination 
of grade crossings and other sources of danger 
and delay.” 


A summary of the proposed mileage shows 
that in the metropolitan terminal area there 
would be 133 miles, of which too would be 
new construction; in the Camden terminal area 
there would be 13 miles, of which 10 would be 
new construction; and in the Trenton terminal 
area there would be 27 miles, with 17 of them 
new construction. 

Primary routes not included in these three 
districts would have a mileage of 1,074, with 
640 of them new construction, and secondary 
routes would measure 634 miles, with 378 new. 
This is a grand total of 1,881, but does not 
embrace a bisecting stretch through Essex 
County, which is especially treated in the re- 
port. 

New construction in the contemplated system 
would be 1,150 miles, approximately. The con- 
struction scheme is laid out on a basis of three 
periods, each extending over four years. 

The State Engineer suggests, after allowing 
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for normal income, the raising of $80,000,000. 
This sum is the amount estimated to be needed 
after allowances for customary items such as 
the usual percentage from the motor vehicle 
income, the portion that counties would assume 


under a secondary system of roads, and Federal 
assistance. 


1927 


Grade-crossing elimination, bridge construc. 
tion, traffic congestion and its relief, and finan. 
cial data relative to possible state highway 
funding programs, are among the subjects <s- 
cussed in this elaborately illustrated report, cop- 
ies of which are obtainable on application to 
the State Highway Commission, Trenton. 


Housing Primer Emphasizes Site Planning 
By Arthur C. Holden 


N the movement for better homes in America, 

undoubtedly one of the first things that must 

be considered is better sites for the home, A 
Primer of Housing, just published by the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau, relates the problem which 
the individual home owner faces directly to the 
problem of the better planning of cities. It con- 
tains a wealth of information boiled down into 
poster form. It is the kind of book that the av- 
erage man in the street can read and study with 
profit. He will get a very much better idea of 
the many things which he has never believed 
were connected with his own home, such as financ- 
ing and discount, but which he will find actually 
control the size and desirability of the home 
which he is able to afford. 

The two plates here reproduced are taken from 
the section of the book devoted to land. It is 
impossible to build desirable homes on lots which 
have been laid out chiefly with a view to sur- 
veying them quickly and then selling them 


BETTER HOME SITES 
AT VERY LITTLE ADDED COST 
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put to better use. 





Of course main traffic arteries should be wide and paved 
in the best manner. Money may be saved by reducing 


the paved areasof residence streets and shortening the sewer and service 


runs. If land values allow no other way it is possible to bive wide 
frontages by reducing the depth of the lot 

















quickly. In the average small town one buys a 
house and finds that most of the windows look 
directly into the windows of the neighbor's hous: 
When one asks the average promoter why he 
didn’t make this or that improvement in laying 
out his property, he answers that he knows what 
the public wants and must disregard sentiment. 

It is to be hoped that such a book as the 
Primer of Housing in the hands of the public may 
do much to popularize a knowledge of the new 
housing science and the science of city planning, 
so that the realization of the demand for better 
homes will encourage the promoters and city plan 
ners to build for the best possible living condi 
tions because they know that improved methods 
are understood and desired by the public. 

The Primer is obtainable from the Worker: 
Education Bureau, 476 West 24th Street, New 
York City, for 25 cents a copy, but will be avai! 
able in large quantities for clubs and organiza 
tions at a lower rate. 


MORE PARKS—FEWER STREETS 
Two WAYS OF DEVELOPING A SMALL TRACT 


py | .. SUBDIVISION OF 6% ACRES 
= INTO 44 LOTS EACH 40 x 120 

The land developer is so inter- 

"| ested in getting the“ most lots” he 
actually misses opportunities. 

6% acres of land @ $2,000=$12,500 

1,520 feet of street © $24 = 36,480 

" $400= 17,600 


Total Cost $66,580 
44 lots sold @ $1,800 each= 79,200 


Possible Profit $12,620 
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SUBDIVISION OF 6s ACRES 
INTO 36 LOTS EACH 40 x 120 
a street. CITY has less street ex- 

pense. OWNER has park. 
6% acres of land @ $2,000=$12,500 
jog ape apenas 24,960 
$400= 14,400 
Total Cost $51,860 
36 lots sold @ $2,800 each= 64,800 


Margin and Profit $12,940 
ON AN OUTLAY OF $15,000 LESS 











Many Promoters’ organizations make extra profits on the 

streets and on the sales. They skimp on improvements 
and pick up extra money for some of the things they don't do. Thy 
supply the things they “think” people want. Parks within blocks wll 
come when people demand them. 


TWO PAGES FROM THE NEW HOUSING PRIMER 




















CONCRETE WORK ON DECATUR IMHOFF TANK INSTALLATION BEFORE PLACING BAFFLE WALLS 


The Use of Gunite Baffle Walls in 


Imhoff Tanks 


Installations in Decatur, Elgin and Bloomington, Ill. 


[ile increasing popularity of Imhoff tanks 

in sewage disposal plants presents the 

— problem of how to build baffle-walls that 
withstand the action of decomposing 
ge and last as long as the rest of the plant. 
position of these baffles and their com- 
tively light loading require them to be 
sonably thin. The usual practice is to make 
1 4 to 6 inches in thickness when built of 
ncrete, or 244 to 3 inches in thickness when 

















built of gunite. In either case they must be 
reinforced with small rods or wire mesh, and 
the percentage of steel should be high to avoid 
temperature and shrinkage cracks. 

Since gases and acids liberated in decompos- 
ing sewage vigorously attack steel, it is essen- 
tial that the concrete or gunite be dense and 
free from pores that would expose the reinforc- 
ing to the sewage action. Concrete that is 
plastic enough to flow around the reinforcing 





WIRE MESH IN PLACE, READY FOR GUNITING BAFFLES OF IMHOFF TANKS, DECATUR, ILL. 
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COMPLETED GUNITE HOPPER OF IMHOFF TANK 
AT ELGIN, ILL. 


in a wall 4 inches thick and 12 feet high is 
bound to have too much water to obtain the 
best results, and when mixed dry enough to 
make the best concrete, it will not flow around 
the reinforcing and make a smooth, dense wall, 
but will be honeycombed and porous. Gunite, 
because of its water content and method of 
application, is inherently dense and hard. 
Another feature that must not be overlooked 
is the finish on the hopper side of the baffles. 
This surface must be smooth, and the corners 
should be filleted to prevent solids from lodg- 
ing on the surface and clinging to the corners. 
When built of concrete, this surface must be 
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rubbed or ground to obtain the desired smoot})- 
ness. When built of gunite, the main body oj 
the wall can be shot into place and allowed {, 
harden, and then a flash coat shot on an 
finished with a steel trowel to any degree o/ 
smoothness desired. 

In 1924 an Imhoff tank installation was mace 
at Decatur, Ill. This had six tanks, or twelve 
pockets. In this installation gunite baffle-wal|< 
were decided upon. They were made only 2': 
inches thick, reinforced with 3 x 3-inch No. 4 
gage, galvanized, electrically welded mesh, with 
small I-beams imbedded at the supporting 
shoulders where there was greater thickness. 
Forms were placed 1% inches back of the mesh, 
and gunite was shot through the mesh against 
the forms, building up the thickness to 2": 
inches, with the wire in the center. The sur 
face was scraped to a flat surface, flashed and 
smoothed so that the maximum density and 
smoothness were obtained on the inner or hop 
per side. 

The results here obtained were so satisfac- 
tory that gunite was again adopted in the 
baffle-walls of the Elgin, Ill., sewage disposal 
plant, where there were four tanks, or eight 
hoppers. 

Bloomington, IIl., with twelve tanks (twenty- 
four hoppers), and Akron, Ohio, with twenty- 
four tanks (forty-eight hoppers), have also 
contracted for gunite baffle-walls. 

The Cement-Gun Construction Company, of 
Chicago, who have specialized in both design 
and construction of baffle-walls by the cement- 
gun method, were subcontractors on the De- 
catur and Elgin jobs, as well as those in 
Bloomington and Akron. We are indebted to 
this company for the illustrations used. 


Super-Highway Proposed for Auto Traffic from Coast to Coast, 
Built by Government 


cember 14, reports the introduction by Sen- 

ator du Pont, of Delaware, of a bill which 
would authorize a survey of a super-highway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coasts, the highway to 
be constructed by a Federal corporation to be cre- 
ated for that purpose. 

The bill provides that the route of the proposed 
highway shall be as direct’as practicable and that 
no part of it shall be located within any munici- 
pality having a population of 2,500 or more. 
There would be facilities for two-way fast traffic 
and separate arteries for two-way truck and heavy 
traffic. ; 

The bill would provide for a right of way of 
not less than 500 feet, and the corporation would 
be authorized to lease the unused portion of the 
right of way until needed for road purposes. Sen- 


ee United States Daily, in its issue of De- 


ator du Pont estimates that the rentals from these 
leases will pay the upkeep and operating costs of 
the highway and eventually provide a balance to 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to repay the cost of construction, and ultimately 
to be a source of income to the nation and states. 

Under the bill, provision is made for tourist 
camps, the establishment and operation of emer- 
gency airplane landing fields, radio and other elec 
trical communication facilities and other structures 
and facilities for air navigation approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce, subject to the require- 
ments of the Air Commerce Act of 1926 

Authority would be granted by the bill to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain any part of the high- 
way within the borders of any state by or through 
the state highway department, state highway com- 
mission or other proper state officials. 
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More Smoke Stopped by Diplomacy 
Than by Ordinance 


By Osborn Monnett ) 


Consulting Engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


—, 





N our middle-western cities there is gradu- 
ally developing a realization of the char- 
acter and magnitude of the problem of 
abatement. For years the effort has 
been to provide suitable furnaces and boiler set- 
tings to insure minimum smoke production 
vhen properly operated. 
confined largely to the 


smoke 


This work has been 


The real problem to-day is the small heating 
plant. Little work has yet been done in the way 
of improving such plants, and in very few 
cases are there any regulations in effect gov- 
erning their installation. Even ordinary pre- 
cautions, such as smoke-pipe connections and 
chimney construction, which might have a good 
effect in obtaining bet- 





more important plants 
of industry, as this 
class of plant gener- 
ally makes about half 
the smoke of any par- 
ticular locality. 
General improve- 
ment in design has 
been made, and there 
has been an evident 
for better set- 
Manufacturers 
no longer insist on 
minimum headroom, 
but come forward vol- 
untarily with setting 
heights that insure 
successful operation 


desire 


tings. 


smoke nuisance. 





The Real Problem Today the Small 
Heating Plant 


In the accompanying paper, presented 
by the Fuels Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at the 
annual convention of the society, in New 
York, December, 1926, Mr. Monnett em- 
phasizes the fact that the small heating 
plant is the biggest factor in the smoke 
problem today. Taking the problem as a 
whole, the author states that, with me- 
chanical stokers, powdered coal, coke, oil, 
manufactured gas, and producer gas, there 
is at least a theoretical solution for every 
engineering problem connected with the 
Yet in most instances 
conditions are getting worse rather than 
better. Suggestions for a more effective 
attack on the problem are given. 


ter combustion, are 
practically neglected. 
Efforts with this 
class of plant have 
been confined to using 
improved methods of 
firing. It is possible, 
by the application of 
simple firing methods, 
such as the coking or 
alternate method, to 
decrease the smoke 
density 75 per cent 
over the ordinary hit- 
or-miss method, and 
at the same time to in- 
crease the efficiency 








at high capacities. : 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign in general is 
the growing appreciation of the importance of 
air over the fire. Studies in the various strata 
of the fuel bed have shown how rapidly oxygen 
disappears and how utterly impossible it is to 
get a sufficiency of this medium to meet re- 
quirements without introducing it over the fire. 
This holds true not only with hand-fired fur- 
naces, which have long been provided with some 
sort of air admission, but also in the mechan- 
ical-stoker field. Even chain-grate settings and 
underfeed stokers are now having air blown in 
over the fire by motor-driven blowers, increas- 
ing CO» content and all-round combustion effi- 
ciency, while preheated-air admission on pow- 
dered-coal installations is familiar to all en- 
gineers, 

The vast quantities of rich hydrocarbon gases 
evolved on peak loads when using free-burning 
coal emphasizes the call for air, but of course, 
air at the right place and where temperature 
and mixture combine to complete combustion. 


15 or 20 per cent by 
decrease in the de- 
posit of soot on heating surfaces. 

Small heating plants are responsible for 
about 25 per cent of the total smoke in the heat- 
ing season, and should receive a proportionate 
amount of attention. At the same time the 
relative importance of this class increases as 
progress is made with larger plants. 

In Memphis, during a recent survey, a squad 

of high-school boys, without any previous 
experience, made an average reduction of 60 
per cent in smoke density on a group of homes 
in which was installed a varied assortment of 
household equipment, which included open fire- 
places, kitchen ranges, hot-air furnaces, round 
and square cast iron boilers, stoves, and water 
heaters. 
_In other residence localities where educa- 
tional methods have been tried, using student 
instructors calling on householders, the smoke 
has been reduced 50 per cent in the district. 

Taking the smoke problem as a whole, we 
have, with mechanical stokers, powdered coal, 
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coke, oil, manufactured gas, and producer gas, 
at least a theoretical solution for every prob- 
lem confronting us. Yet with all this en- 
gineering development the smoke is still with 
us, and in most instances it is getting worse 1n- 
stead of better. 

It is evident that there is more to the prob- 
lem than well-worked-out engineering designs. 


The Human Element in the Problem 

There is the human element—the political as- 
pect, the psychology of the business man who 
thinks he is being forced to do something. 
In this country it is not feasible to make any 
one do anything, any more than it is feasible to 
say that he cannot do certain things. We have 
familiar illustrations of the last proposition. 

More smoke is stopped by diplomacy than 
by ordinance, and more frequently than not its 
abatement results incidentally from a general 
overhauling and modernization of the plant to 
carry the load, rather than from a deliberate 
outlay of money for this one object. 

In cities almost entirely dependent on raw 
bituminous coal, with a large proportion of it 
being burned in comparatively crude appara- 
tus, the human element becomes of prime im- 
portance. There is need for instruction; for or- 
ganized, consistent, educational effort; for bet- 
ter equipment; and for supervision. This means 
that adequate smoke abatement is going to cost 
more than has been realized. None of the 
cities in the soft-coal districts have ever had 
sufficient appropriations really to cover the 
field. 

No figure has been set as a standard for a 
satisfactory appropriation, but drawing from 
experience and observation in various cam- 
paigns in various parts of the country, it can 
be stated that a total expenditure of $50,000 
a year per million of population is about the 
lowest estimate that will enable all phases of the 
subject to be handled with any degree of satis- 
faction. 

This in effect constitutes an insurance rate 
of 0.3 per cent on the fuel loss and damage per 
capita to the community. Surely not a very 
high rate, although far in excess of the sum 
spent by most cities in this work. These fig- 
ures help to explain why, with all our engineer- 
ing, we are not getting along faster with our 
smoke problem. 


Importance of Supervision 
Recent developments have emphasized the 
importance of supervision. After every one 
has been instructed and the necessary improve- 
ments in equipment have been made, it is im- 
perative that a constant watch be maintained 
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and a follow-up system installed, as otherwise 
the efforts are wasted. Firemen simply wil! 
not take the care required in operation of their 
furnaces, unless they know they are beiny 
watched. 

Properly organized for the work, any cit, 
can expect to reduce smoke from all sources 
to such a point that it ceases to be a major 
nuisance. The smoke density of the various 
main divisions in unrestricted territories, to- 
gether with the densities obtainable by inten- 
sive campaigns, and the possible percentage re 
duction, are shown as follows: 
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Iligh-pressure industrial 
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This represents just about where we stand 
at present, and justifies a degree of optimism 
for the future. Efforts along present lines will 
bring about education. Fducation will bring 
a demand for better performance. This wil! 
be met by better equipment and methods in al! 
classes of plant. 

Fuel engineering is on the verge of big 
developments. These developments must come 
gradually, as public demand calls for them and 
as the economic situation fits into the scheme 
of things. 

Future Possibilities 

Looking into the future, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that prepared fuels will play 
an important part. Gas, the ideal fuel, wil! 
come into its own, and complete gasification 
will find its application, especially where con- 
sumers are sufficiently concentrated to make 
distribution profitable. 

There will always be a large scattered fuel 
demand, which can be met best by solid fuel. 

It would not be advisable to attempt to car- 
bonize 500,000,000 tons of soft coal until the 
country was prepared to absorb the by-prod- 
ucts. This question seems bound up with the 
problem of automotive-fuel supply, and the two 
may be worked out together to a happy solu- 
tion. 

One of the best features about carbonized 
fuel is that it would automatically solve the 
part of our smoke problem that is most difii- 
cult of control—the human element. Provid- 
ing a foolproof fuel that could be shoveled 
helter-skelter into any kind of a fire pot with- 
out any precaution, would remove the last bar- 
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rier to realizing our dream of smokeless cities. 

None of these things are going to come 
overnight. At the proper time, depending on 
economic conditions, the fuel interests and tech- 


Ridding the 


HE destruction and disease caused by rats 
T are recognized by the average citizen— 

but not adequately estimated. The fig- 
ures are breath-taking. Damage by rats in the 
\'nited States is estimated to amount to $200,- 
190,000 each year. We are told that the con- 
stant labor of an army of more than 200,000 
men is required to produce the materials eaten 
ind destroyed by rats. Very many of the na- 
tion’s fires are said to be due to the gnawings 
of rats, by which matches 
are lighted and electric cur- 
rent short-circuited. 


The rat is a filthy animal 
and acts as the host of un- 
clean things, bringing plague 
to human beings. It is fur- 
tive, cunning, greedy, and 
extremely prolific. Its off- 
spring would overrun the 
world, were the fight against them not on.* 

Uncoordinated, spasmodic attacks upon rats 
are utterly futile. Of late years, however, cer- 
tain cities have found that there are methods 
of eradicating this menace to health and pros- 
perity, and have put them to the test. Among 
such cities are Evansville, Ind.; Elgin, IIL; 
Canton, Ohio; Sharon, Pa.; and Buffalo, N. 
Y., where rat extermination has been carried 
out by W. F. Amann, of St. Joseph Mo., by 
methods recommended by the United States 
Department of Agriculture.+ A rat campaign 
usually last for several weeks and is conducted 
by a crew of trained exterminators. Health 
departments recognize this work as allied with 
their efforts for sanitation. Chambers of 
commerce realize its value in protecting the in- 
dustrial and commercial resources of the com- 
munity from injury. Every householder 
knows the importance of keeping dwellings 
and outbuildings free from rats. The Pied 

"See “Rats and How to Destroy Them,’ by Mark 
\lovel. Published by John Bale, Sons & Danielson, Ltd., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W.1, Lon- 
lon, England, 1924. 507 pp. $3.50 postpaid. This vol- 
ime is said to be the most complete and reliable work on 
rat destruction ever printed. It is based on many years 
f experience and study of the rat menace and of methods 
of dealing with it, and is written with noteworthy ex- 
plicitness for both the learned and the simple and with 
full understanding of the great destruction wrought by rats 


trom their hiding-places in homes, gardens, warehouses, 
public buidings, ships, and sewers. 





Courtesy of Schenectady Works News 
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nologists will meet the situation. In the mean- 
time we should not relax our efforts along 
present lines, as it is by these efforts that the 
-field will be prepared for more radical measures. 


City of Rats 


Pipers of modern times have found it more 
effectual to poison than to pipe the rats to 
parts unknown. 

A specially prepared poison is used, which 
is odorless and tasteless and acts slowly. Work 
usually begins on the city dumps—the roister- 
ing-place for rats. From the industrial sec- 
tion the rat exterminators proceed to the whole- 
sale houses, then to the retail district, and, 
finally, to the residential section. Among the 
main points of attack are 
water-fronts, lumber yards, 
barns, chicken-coops, stables, 
and fish-shanties. Coopera- 
tion is the keynote. The 
thing must be done compre- 
hensively and_ thoroughly. 
To clear a single building 
here and there means simply 
that other rats take posses- 
sion of the place and overrun it. Dogs and 
cats must be kept away from the poison, as it 
is fatal to them. 

One of the most recent rat campaigns was 
in Buffalo, N. Y., where, it was estimated, 150,- 
ooo rats were killed in lake-front plants ana 
factories alone. The Health Department and 
the Chamber of Commerce cooperated in this 
effort to prevent the loss caused by rodents, 
and a local exterminator company also took 
part in the campaign which Mr. Amann con- 
ducted. 

Such rat extermination work finds its great- 
est value if systematically followed up by ap- 
plying the methods taught in the campaign. 


_ +See U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1302, “How to Get Rid of Rats.” 





Many organizations already formed should 
be interested n destroying rats. Not only 
boards of trade, but civic societies, and citi- 
sens’ associations in towns, and farmers’ 
and women’s clubs in rural communities 
will find the subject of great importance. 
Women’s municipal leagues in several large 
cities have taken up the matter. To secure 
permanent results, and general campaign 
for the elimination of rats must aim at 
= the animals out of shelter and 
ood, 
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Who Can Value Utilities? 


To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN City: 

The Supreme Court of the United States is 
soon to hear the appeal in the case of Denver v. 
E. Stenger, as Receiver of The Denver Tramways 
Company. This case involves the franchise, fares, 
and valuation of the tramway company, and was 
appealed by the city after a sweepingly adverse 
decision by Judge Robert FE. Lewis in Federal 
Court (3 Fed. 2d, 285). Judge Lewis declared 
the old five-cent fare ordinance invalid, the com- 
pany’s franchise perpetual, the valuation to be 
23,514,769 (7% per cent return upon which will 
require almost 3 cents out of every fare, as against 
Y% to 1%4 cents in various other cities) ; and threw 
out the testimony of Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, the 
city’s chief valuation witness, thus practically null- 
ifying the city’s case on valuation. Dr. Wilcox is 
a nationally known authority on public utilities, 
whose wide experience includes his selection by 
the Federal Electric Railways Commission to 
analyze the mass of testimony presented before it 
in 1920; the Commission referred to his analysis 
as a “complete and masterful study of the whole 
electric railway problem.” However, he does not 
call himself an engineer and has not worked for 
the street railway companies; and on_ these 
grounds, advanced by counsel for the tramway, 


the judge excluded his testimony, which the spe 
cial master, who had heard it during a period o{ 
several months, had admitted. 

The intricate and controversial subject of pub- 
lic utility valuation involves many phases besides 
engineering—for example, economics, accounting 
law, public policy. A public utility appraisal of 
any considerable magnitude requires a staff of 
engineers, accountants, and other specialists, as 
was the case in Denver; but to require that the 
chief valuation expert must be an engineer, or a 
former utility company employee, or both, seems 
to the writer—who is both—to be an entirely un- 
called-for restriction. Much more important js 
the ability to correlate the various aspects of the 
valuation problem, with the assistance of a tech- 
nical staff, and to arrive at a comprehensive, well- 
considered result. A number of leading experts 
in valuation are of this type, without being engi- 
neers. 

If Judge Lewis’ decision is allowed to stand, it 
will seriously handicap the cities in general in 
their public utility rate controversies, and to a 
great extent force them to go to the companies’ 
camp for valuation assistance. 

H. M. OLMSTED. 

New York, December 21, 1926. 


Data Available on Personnel and Salaries of Wisconsin 
Police Departments 


AVING received requests for information 
as to the personnel and salaries of police 
departments in the cities of Wisconsin, the 
Municipal Information Bureau of the University 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, has 
issued a mimeographed report of data on this sub- 
ject collected during the latter part of 1926. A 
questionnaire was sent to the chief of police in 
each of the 143 cities of the state, and Ior re- 
plies were received in time for inclusion in the 
report. 
The scale of salaries paid to the police chiefs 
in these Wisconsin cities is tabulated in the report, 
as follows: 


No. of Salary Paid 
Cities Classification Paid by 
1 First-class city (Milwaukee)....... $6,000 
18 Cities over 10,000 population, ex- 
clusive of Milwaukee: 
PE BONED. on ccc ees oun 3,300 2 cities 
Average salary ..........sse08- 2,550 e 
EE MIRED 5 5 ca vcavccsceenss 1,920 1 a 
Most common salary......... 2400 4 


$200,000 Gift to 


NSPIRED by a vote of Canton, Ohio, citizens 

creating a tax levy yielding $22,000 a year 

for public recreation, H. H. Timken, president 
of the Timken Roller I’caring Company, has given 
a fund of $200,000 for the developmen: of Can- 
ton’s parks and playgrounds. 

Mr. Timken’s generous gift was announced 4 
few days after the November elections. !n_his 
letter to Mayor Swarts announcing the gift, Mr. 
Timken said: i 

“The people of Canton, by voting at the No- 
vember election a tax levy for recreation pur- 
poses, have manifested a commendable interest in 
the community activities long neglected in this 
city, the development and improvement of our 
parks and playgrounds system. It is estimated that 


14 Cities from 5,000 to™10,000 popula- 
tion: 


Peeeet GES... . cad daeerarnicd 2,100 1 Cities 
Average salary. .......0.ccs08. 1,644 
TWO CUE. och ges ws oxtaves 1080 1 “ 
Most common salaries.......... 1,800 3 “ 
1680 2 “ 
1500 2 “ 
68 Cities under 5,000 population: 
Ss eee a, 4 
nn , PERT Tee eeee 1,200 19 “ 
Ee re aa ae .. 2 Bie 
Most common salaries.......... 1,200 19 “ 
1,500 8 “ 
1,800 6 “ 
1620 4 “ 
ie 4 * 
900 4“ 


In addition to this summary, the report shows 
the number on staff, salaries, days-off allowed, and 
number on pension, in the police departments of 
the individual cities. Anyone interested in the 
data should make application to the Municipal 
Information Bureau at Madison, Wis., for Infor- 
mation Report No. 53. 


Canton for Park Development 


the levy will produce approximately $22,000 a year, 
a sum which will be adequate for current recrea- 
tion expenses but insufficient for much-needed per- 
manent improvements in the parks, such as swim- 
ming pools, bath-houses, tennis courts, landscaping, 
road building, and the like. 

“Impressed as I am with the benefits to flow 
from a popularization of the parks, and realizing 
that the acreage we now have cannot be utilized 
to the utmost unless there is more money to be 
had in addition to the proceeds of the levy so 
generously voted, I have decided to establish a 
fund of $200,000 to be expended immediately for 
the improvement and beautification of the park 
land of the city of Canton, under the direction of 
the present Board of Park Commissioners.” 
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Paving OQmaha’s Boulevards 
By D. R. Donlen 


MAHA, the largest city in Nebraska, has 
a population of 211,668 and is rated as 
first in the United States in per capita 
of its public parks. These are thirty in 
ber and are connected by a boulevard sys- 
thirty-seven miles in length, all of which 
ious to 1925 were under the control of the 
Department and constructed and 
tained with money levied for the use of 


were 


department in the general tax levy. 
Since the amount of this levy was neces- 
y small in comparison to the park area and 
ulevard mileage to be maintained, it was im- 
ible to obtain sufficient funds at any time 


area might be brought under the same pro 
vision as the streets and improved with a high- 
type pavement, the cost to be assessed against 
the property in the districts. 

[This amendment was passed by a vote of 
the people in the fall of 1924, and among the 
first sections of the system to be selected for 
improvement were the 
Boulevard, from Farnam 


Street, 13,680 square yards; 


following: Turner 
Street to 
Turner Boulevard, 
from Woolworth Avenue to Iarner Street, 21,- 


Dodge 


Lincoln Boulevard, from 
Burt Street to 34th Street, 10,400 square yards; 
Bellevue 


100 square yards; 


Joulevard, from viaduct north of 















































TWO EXAMPLES OF SHEET ASPHALT PAVING ON BOULEVARDS IN OMAHA, NEBR. 


Above, Lincoln Boulevard, a link in the city’s 37-mile boulevard system. 
with Texaco sheet asphalt in 1925 


nprove them with a high-type pavement, 
is a result each year they were treated 
a heavy asphaltic oil, after the surface 
been leveled up with a mixture of asphalt 
nt and stone chips. 
he special charter of Omaha provides that 
‘ity council may order the improvement 
ny street within one and one-half miles of 
ty hall, without a petition of the property 
rs. As traffic increased on the boulevard 
tem and maintenance costs on the lower 
es of pavements increased to an excessive 
unt, proceedings were initiated to amend 
city charter, so that the portion of the 
ulevard system within the mile-and-one-half 


Below, Turner Boulevard, also paved 


Mason Street to Castellar Street, 11,475 square 
yards. 

The type of pavement selected was sheet 
asphalt, 14-inch binder and 1! 
surface, on a 6-incl 


-inch wearing 
and the 
wearing surface on all four streets was laid 
by the National Construction Company, using 
Texaco No. 54 asphalt. 

These boulevards as completed are from 30 
feet to 50 feet in width, with combined curb 
and gutter over their entire length. Traversing 
the park system, they are among the city’s most 
frequented drives and with the high type of 
construction used, they are accommodating 
a larger volume of traffic than ever before. 


concrete base, 
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The Installation and Maintenance of 


W i 
ater Services 
A Discussion of Conditions in Philadelphia by the Bureau of Municipal Research* 


N Philadelphia at the present time the work 
| of connecting water-service pipes and keep- 

ing them in repair is divided between the 
city and the owners of the properties which are 
served. From an examination of this situa- 
tion, it appears more advantageous to let the 
city assume responsibility for all water-service 
pipe from street mains to the property line. 


Extent of Joint Responsibility 


Small connections to water-mains are now 
made jointly by the city and the property 
owner, ‘These are connections which require a 
“ferrule,” the piece inserted in the water-main 
to make a connection, of a diameter less than 
2 inches. The actual tapping of the water- 
main and the insertion of the ferrule are done 
by the city. A permit must be obtained by the 
property owner or his representative from the 
Bureau of Water for this service and also from 
the Highway Bureau to dig into the street. 
Those employed by the property owner to do 
the work must comply with city specifications, 
and the work is subject to city inspection. Re- 
paving over the trench in the street is done by 
the city either with its own forces or by a con- 
tractor employed for the purpose; but the 
property owner pays for it in the charge made 
for the permit. With the repaving the city re- 
sponsibility ends, for an ordinance requires the 
property owners to maintain their service pipes 
in “good order and repair, and protected from 
frost at their owu risk and expense.” 


Services Fully Under City Control 


There are, however, some small services 
which were installed by the city and are main- 
tained by the city. ‘These were put in under an 
ordinance passed in 1893 to secure the installa- 
tion of water pipes and electrical conduits in 
streets which were to be paved or repaved. By 
provision of this ordinance, all work was to 
be done and all material and labor supplied by 
the city to complete the service from the main 
to the inside of the curb line. The property 
owner was to pay for the work according to a 
schedule of prices included in the ordinance. 

Large services, those of 2 inches and over, 
are fully under city control. They are installed 
by the city from the street main to the curb, 
and a uniform charge is made according to the 


size of the connection. Once installed, they 
are kept in repair by the city. 


City Control of All Services Desirable 

It would be distinctly advantageous to have 
all water services installed and maintained by 
the city. For example, the procedure would be 
simplified and made uniform, The responsibility 
for maintaining the water pipes in the public 
highways would be solely in a governmental 
organization instead of being shared, as it is 
now, with thousands of private individuals. 
Furthermore, it should be easier for the city 
to secure through its own forces a uniformly 
high grade of construction and materials. In 
addition, by a uniform scale of assessments for 
the work more equitable apportionment of the 
cost would be possible and a property owner 
would not pay more than others to obtain 
water service because he happened to live on 
the side of the street farther from the main. 


Would Facilitate Stoppage of Leaks 

Municipal responsibility for all water ser- 
vices would also help the stopping of leaks. Un- 
less a leak in a service pipe is large enough to 
reduce materially the individual water-supply, 
the householdet may not become aware of the 
leak. Even if the supply decreases, lack of 
pressure in the street main would naturally be 
assumed to be the cause. When a leak is dis- 
covered by the Bureau of Water, the property 
owner often has to be convinced that it is in 
his service pipe and not in the street main, and 
to abate the leak, it may be necessary for the 
Bureau to shut off the water. This usually 
means that the Bureau must open the street to 
get at the shut-off cock near the main. Repairs 
must then wait until the property owner can 
get the work done. All this creates delay and 
causes inconvenience not only to those directly 
concerned, but to those who travel over the 
street. Moreover, the property owner must pay 
for the repairs to the pipe in the public street, 
when the leak may have resulted from traffic 
or other conditions over which he has no con- 
trol. If the city maintained the services, the 
leak could be stopped at once, the delay and 
inconvenience could be avoided and expense 
saved. 


* From Citizens’ Business, number 746, published Sep- 
tember 7, 1926. 
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eaking the Lockstep of City 


Classification 
By William L. Bailey 


Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


REFUSAL to regard population rank as 

the true rank of one’s city in the list of 
American communities is essential to any 

| estimate of municipal achievement. When 
1930 census is taken, there will be much 
nashing of teeth in almost every city which 
les not jump to a higher place. But in how 
ny of the hundred or thousand largest cities 

e the elements of true municipal greatness 

en adequate consideration ? 

Relatively little thought has been given to 

qualitative aspects of the.urban movement. 
he centralization of industry and tendencies 
towards decentralization have been noted; at- 
‘tention has been given to the distinctive social 
haracteristics of cities as compared to rural 
ommunities; but in all such matters there has 
cen constant reference to the rank in popula- 
ion, although in every phase of city life and 
iffairs today the changes and movements going 
n make the connection between mere size and 
other things less and less. A new basis of 
veneral ranking must be found. 

It has been customary to consider the urban 
movement as the increase in numbers and total 
population of places of over 8,000. As a mat- 
ter of historical fact, places of much less than 
that were often much more urban in early 
times than are places of much greater size 
today. For throughout the century of national 
expansion our cities grew less and less urban, 
on the traditional basis, as compared to those 
of the Old World or those of colonial days in 
this country. In area, in density, in all condi- 
sions and arrangements, the American city 
aiverged. Today all comparisons with cities 
risewhere on a population basis are quite ille- 
vitimate—the cities are fundamentally differ- 
nt. There is no comparison as to relative 
Their distributions of density are very 
different, as are their sources of recruiting 
opulation. It is true that the American city 
egins in some ways to be similar to the Old 
Vorld city, but the discrepancies are still very 
reat. noes | 

Still greater errors result from considering 

| places as urban which are of more than 

<00 people—a usage dating from the last few 
nsus periods. This corresponds roughly to 
sage abroad in reporting on urban conditions 
nd movements, but it is much more valid there, 


ce 


areas. 


where the rural and urban movements are on 
quite a different basis. The great majority of 
all population abroad lives in some grade of 
aggregated community. There is no such 
sharp difference within the non-urban as here 
with us between the open country and the vil- 
lage or town. Nor are there such wide differ- 
ences between the conditions and relationships 
of the towns and the small cities—the lesser 
urban places and the larger—as there are in 
this country. There is very little that is simi- 
lar between suburban and non-suburban places 
or between residential and industrial communi- 
ties of the same population. And where there 
are such relatively new and undeveloped re- 
gions as we have in this country, other wide- 
spread differences exist that do not appear to 
the same extent in older and more evenly de- 
veloped countries. 

The basic reason why “being big’s the 
bunk” is that great cities as such have never 
in the world’s history been places of general 
residence industry. In all really old countries, 
the populations of the leading cities are rela- 
tively insignificant as compared to their tribu- 
tary regions. The greatest cities became cen- 
ters of civilization, but not preponderant ag- 
gregates of population or industry. The 
“reat” cities of our times are doubtless larger 
than any of past history, but not relatively so 
different if the greater basis in modern states 
be considered. And even a casual considera- 
tion of them shows that they are as yet very 
much less metropolitan. They centralize 
wealth and power to a very much less degree. 
Homes, shops, and factories characterize our 
cities, even the greatest, rather than spectacu- 
lar aggregates of tenements, palaces, temples, 
cathedrals, and the like. Our greatest cities 
are just beginning to enter upon this stage of 
evolution. 

The chief characteristic of American cities 
of all sizes, types, locations, and relationships 
is their differences. And these are differences 
between each one and every other one. Ameri- 
can cities can hardly be classified. 

There are increasing numbers that do allow 
of classification, but a very much greater num- 
ber that must be judged and rated on their own 
merits. This is a fact of great importance for 
all kinds of promotion, development, and ad- 
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vertising of communities. There are undis- 
covered assets of civic condition, and bases 
for civic pride, and opportunities for commu- 
nity achievements in a majority of American 
cities and towns, once we escape from the 
hoodoo of the proverbial rank-list according 
to population. 
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The urban movement in this country ha, 
never been so spectacular and so selective and 
intensive in its forms and processes as it is 
today. American cities can realize their bes: 
possibilities in their growingly complex rela- 
tions when they break the lockstep and refuse 
to be classified. 


The Big Opportunity of the Small Town 


By W. D. Freeman 
Harland Bartholomew and Associates, St. Louis, Mo. 


WORLD of opportunity lies before the 

smaller community, whether it is an old 

small town or the newly planned town, 
provided it possesses the fundamental re- 
quirements for its existence. Fully 95 per cent 
of city planning is, in reality, “replanning.” 
Many people believe, without asking why, that 
city planning is related only to the glare of the 
great metropolis. This is a false conception. 
The small town has a greater opportunity to 
develop in the proper manner, after preparing 
a city plan, than the larger city has of undo- 
ing all the chaos resulting because of the lack 
of a good plan. The large city is a fine ex- 
ample of what some of the smaller cities will 
be some years hence, unless ways of directing 
growth are secured. 

In the small town we have the nucleus of 
the future city, and that is where comprehen- 
sive planning can render a lasting service. The 
major street system can be laid out giving pro- 
per width and direction to traffic thorough- 
fares. Gradually and systematically the plan 
can be accomplished. Major traffic streets in 
the outlying portions can be added to the sys- 
tem as the land is developed. Widening and 
opening streets in the sections close in is ex- 
pensive, but value is added to the property 
affected. In the majority of such cases the 
law provides that benefits can be assessed 
against the owners of property which is so 
benefited. 

The initial misplacement of railroad facili- 
ties is a quite common thing in many cities. 
This element of the city structure could be 
set right while the town is yet young, to the 
advantage of both the railroad and the town. 
The plan of track rearrangement and grade 
separation can be solved early for relatively 
nothing. Such a correction would in all prob- 
ability be prohibitive in future years. 

River or lake transportation should be thor- 
oughly studied. The water-front should receive 
consideration in the beginning. In most cases 


the lake or river frontage became a problem 
after being laced down with railroad tracks 
and dotted with industries. There are many 
instances at the present time of water-fronts 
that are being reclaimed for their rightful pur- 
poses—at almost unbelievable expense. 

Transit, or the problem of local transpor- 
tation of people, should be studied. This is an- 
other great factor in good city development. 
It has changed from the horse-drawn car to 
the trackless trolley and motor-bus of today. 
In the industrial community there must be effi- 
cient service between industrial and residen- 
tial areas. Poorly arranged transit facilities 
are known to have exercised a one-sided influ- 
ence in many cases. How many small com- 
munities wait until it is too late to secure open 
spaces in the very heart of things, not to men- 
tion the necessary outlying park and play- 
ground spaces, for the future. 

In the small communities the park and 
boulevard system of tomorrow can be outlined 
and necessary areas acquired as land is de- 
veloped. Large outlying parks can be secured 
in advance of the time they will be actually 
needed, at a very small cost, comparatively. 
Public buildings can be planned and grouped 
together, street trees can be planted which will 
require years to mature. Zoning districts can 
be determined at an early stage, different areas 
can be stamped or given their proper charac- 
ter, and property values can be secured and 
enhanced. There would be no shifting of dis- 
tricts over night and the consequent ruin of 
certain areas or their transformation into un- 
desirable districts. The building of factories, 
stores, and homes would be guided and pro- 
tected by a directing force of law. 


From a paper on “Planning Small Cities,” presented at 
the Fourth Annual Conference on City Planning held under 
the joint direction of the Engineering Extension Depart 
ment. Purdue University, and the Indiana City Planning 
Association, at Terre Haute, Ind., September 28-30, 1926 
A copy of the complete paper, in mimeographed form, may 
be obtained by addressing the Engineering Extension De- 
partment, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 





A CITY PLANNING PRIMER 


By the Advisory Commitiee on City Planning and Zoning, 
Division of Building and Housing, U. S. Department of Commerce 


Is Your City Selling Its Birthright? affect 
\|though every city is adjusted somewhat to tions. 
topography or natural features of the land 
which it is built, and to the convenience and 
eds of its citizens, the inhabitants of most cities 
ccdlessly get themselves into all sorts of unnec- 


essary tangles in their 
isc of land. This hap- 
pens because to no one 
assigned the responsi- 
lity of looking around 
ahead when a street 
is extended or cut off, 
or when blocks are built 
* one after another 
ith no space left for 
parks and playgrounds. 
treets are laid out in 
hilly districts with little 
r no regard for easy 
grades and low cost of 
construction and main- 
tenance, or for economy 
in grading lots and 
building houses upon 
them. Ill-arranged 
blocks and sporadic 
dwellings on low lands 
near the railroads stand 
in the way of expand- 
ing industries. River- 
fronts which are of the 
greatest worth to a city 
or parks or boulevards 
a inked by fine build- 
ings, are used for junk 
yards or for back yards 
which are little better 
in appearance, and ra- 
vines which would make 
ideal parks are used for 
ash dumps. 


What Is City Planning? 


In practically all cities 
large public and private investments are made each 
year in constructing buildings, streets and public 
utility lines and plants. 





Authors of the Document 


Through the courtesy of John M. Gries, 
Chief of the Division of Building and 
Housing of the United States Department 
of Commerce, The American City has the 
privilege of publishing the accompanying 
text of a City Planning Primer soon to 
be issued from the Government Print- 
ing office. The document has been pre- 
pares by an Advisory Committee on City 

lanning and Zoning, appointed by Secre- 
tary Hoover. The members of the com- 
mittee responsible with Dr. Gries for 
this exceedingly practical outline of the 
essentials of city and regional planning 
and zoning are: 
ee 
a of Civil Engineers 

ward M. Bassett, lawyer; Counsel, Zoning 
Committee of New York. 

Alfred Bettman, a tl Director, National 

Conference on City Plannin 
B. Hi soaieart Ex-President, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 

John Ihider, housing consultant; 


Manager, 
Civic Development Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


ting engineer; from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Cc Ci Planning 


hairman, —{ Division, American 
Soci of Civil Engincers. 


J. Horace McFarland, master printer and civic 
investigator; Ex-President, The American Civic 
Association. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape architect; 
Ex-President, The American Society of Landscape 
ga Ex-President, American City Planning 

Lawrence Veiller, housing expert. Secretary 
and Director, The National Housing Association. 


, not only the present, but coming genera- 


in the United States 


Within 20 or 30 years 
the parts of cities now 
built up will probably 
have been largely re- 
built. Hence, carrying 
out a city plan does not 
usually start with bond 
issues to cover improve- 
ments on a grand scale. 
The city government 
simply allots its ex- 
penditures so that each 
improvement represents 
a part of a logical plan. 
Under a wisely drawn 
city plan, for example, 
the yearly street paving 
work contributes to- 
ward a network of well- 
paved major streets, in- 
stead of adding a series 
of unconnected units. 
In the case of new sub- 
divisions, good planning 
assures that the new 
streets and improve- 
ments, made largely at 
the expense of the pri- 
vate developers, go in 
the right place. 

City planning may be 
good or bad. It is good 
where it is based on a 
good plan and where 
public and private de- 
velopments are in har- 
mony with that plan. 
Bad planning is less 
often the result of a 





Good city planning 
aims to bring about or- 
der in the physical de- 





cpuee Spear Taylor, Secretary of the Com- 


bad plan than of piece- 
meal planning, when the 
layout of a new subdi- 








velopment of a city, 
town or village. It brings the city government 
ind its citizens together in preparing for their 
wn future needs and for the probable require- 
ments of their commerce and industries. A city 
or town is a place in which to live, to work and 
to play, and should be planned systematically with 
these ends in mind, just as the location of build- 
ings on a factory site is carefully determined. 

in any community the local government, which 
means the organized citizenship, controls so much 
land in streets and public places, usually from 25 
to 40 per cent of the total area, that it holds the 
key to the situation. Many communities double 
their population every 20 or 30 years, and the 
local authorities, through their control of new 
levelopments or lack of control, can largely de- 
‘ermine for good or for bad the conditions that 


vision, the location of a 


public building, and so 
on, are each regarded as an individual problem and 


not as part of the whole city. There is always 
city planning going on in every town, be it good, 
bad, or incomplete. It is not possible, therefore, 
for a community ever to say truthfully that it is 
not interested in city planning. 


What Is a City Plan? 


A comprehensive city plan with its maps and 
notes lies at the foundation of every good city 
planning program. Since orderly development is 
the objective, the plan must anticipate probable 
future needs of the community well in advance, 
as well as record existing development. Prepar- 
ing the plan therefore involves studies of the 
trend of growth in residential, business and indus- 


td 
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trial uses of land, and the most desirable direc- 
tions for such growth. It should include a good 
zoning ordinance to minimize conflicting and mu- 
tually injurious uses of land. It is concerned vi- 
tally with movement of all types to and from 
the city, and within it, and therefore deals with 
major thoroughfares; street railways, bus lines 
and other forms of rapid transit; railways, water- 
ways, and harbor developments; and public utility 
plants, mains, conduits, and wires. All comprehen- 
sive city plans give a prominent place to recrea- 
tional facilities, particularly parks, parkways and 
playgrounds. Finally, the plan deals with the 
general location of public buildings of all types, 
including the city hall, schools, and fire and police 
stations. The main features of the plan _ will 
ordinarily be stable, but it can and should be 
amended and developed as changing conditions 
demand. In a hundred different ways a city plan 
provides for better living conditions, better busi- 
ness, and a more attractive and agreeable city in 
which to live and do business, 


How Is the Plan Given Effect? 


The plan is given effect by actions of both the 
city government and its citizens. Usually a city 
planning commission is set up, and given advisory 
powers, with general responsibility for seeing that 
the plan is prepared and carried out. With the 
commission’s advice, the city council and the city 
departments are the agencies which actually author- 
ize and construct streets and other public works, 
acquire parks and playgrounds and locate and 
erect public buildings. The council must enact 
the zoning ordinance before it becomes effective, 
and the executive branch enforces it. The planning 
commission itself is usually given some authority 
over the layout of new streets in subdivisions. It 
also keeps the p'an up to date, and informs public 
utility companies, business concerns and private 
citizens of the principal features of the plan so 
that they may plan their utilization of land and 
construction in harmony with it. 


Planning Rests on Legal Basis 


Every square foot of land within a munici- 
pality is impressed with legal qualities, which are 
often more lasting than pavements or buildings 
or other physical structures. Once a strip of land 
becomes dedicated to the public as a street or 
park, it is likely to remain a street or park for 
centuries. Sites for schools and other public 
buildings, owned by the city, commonly long re- 
main its property. Privately owned land may re- 
ceive a legal impress of more or less enduring 
character through limitations imposed by a zon- 
ing ordinance. The location of street «railways, 
sewers, water-supply systems, gas and electric 
conduits and overhead wires is based on legal 
sanctions. 

The legal status given to land within a city 
forms the basis of a plan, whose value to the 
community depends mainly on the forethought 
that was used in the past in assigning legal quali- 
ties to land. Good and had decisions become so 
embodied by force of law and by physical works 
that follow, that in many cases it is impracticable 
to alter them. Wise decisions now and in years 
to come depend mainly on proper planning, so 
that each step taken will be in accord with a con- 
sistent general scheme. 
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Transportation 

Transportation enters into practically ever, 
phase of city planning, and a thorough study oj 
the present and prospective daily movements «; 
people, motor vehicles and goods must be under. 
taken before the other phases may be worked 
out in detail, The principal object of the stree: 
system, for example, is to provide for free move 
ment of people and goods; parks and recreatioy, 
facilities should be easily reached by those who 
use them. The zoning plan and the street plan are 
interdependent, for the traffic on streets varies 
materially with the use of land fronting on them. 
Certain parts of the city should be easily accessi})lc 
to other parts, and to transportation terminals. 
The location of street railways, bus lines, railways, 
waterways, and their terminals is itself one of the 
most important planning problems. 


The Street Plan 


The local government of a community controls 
the streets, which are its arteries. If they are 
adequate for present and prospective use they per- 
mit a free flow of the traffic, which is the com- 
munity’s life blood. If they are carelessly or 
inadequately laid out, they may, and frequent!) 
do, bring about serious and costly congestion. 

A comprehensive plan furnishes a program for 
street changes and development, with the most 
urgent steps first on the list. It shows what land 
must be preserved for principal streets and how 
the opening of new streets will affect traffic else- 
where. It enables transportation companies and 
business men to place terminals and new buildings 
at strategic points, where the traffic can be effi- 
ciently handled. It aids in making parks and play 
grounds accessible to those who want to use them 


General Requirements for the Street System 


A system of wide, well-arranged thoroughfares 
is basic to good city planning. They should lead 
from the central part of the city to outlying terri 
tory, and there should be belt streets affording 
direct travel between one section and another 
without passage through the central business dis- 
trict. Nothing preventable should be allowed « 
interfere with the choice of the best routes for 
the main arteries of travel. Without a city plan 
and the machinery to enforce it, a whole section 
of a city may be crippled, and inconveniences ma) 
be heaped on thousands of people for years 
come, by a new residential development in which 
the blocks run the wrong way or the main streets 
are too narrow, or by the arbitrary location of a 
factory or a cemetery, 

If some cities were permitted by the Federa! 
Government to develop their harbors on the san« 
principles that they use in developing their land. 
extension of piers and other obstructions would 
soon make their channels impassable. An auto 
mobile map of a modern city and its environs wil! 
disclose to anyone not already convinced by dis 
turbing experiences the expensive delays now pu! 
upon hoth the passer-through and the town resident 
himself by a lack of wise foresight in planning 1” 
the past. 

The determination of principal routes for pres- 
ent and prospective traffic permits a consistent 
scheme for city development to be laid out t 
accommodate industry, business, and residenc: 
With main traffic routes designated, a network ©! 
paved streets that will meet the needs of trafli 
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e developed in a few years through better 
ition of each year’s appropriations for pav- 
.... Without planning, heavy traffic is often di- 
verted to less direct routes because of isolated 
ns of good or bad pavement, and such a 
sion may break down the light pavements on 

ets that would normally be but little used. 


The Approaches to the City 


nder modern conditions, a community may 
be approached by highway, by railroad, by water- 
by air-way, or by a combination of these 
four “nee Highway approaches are of enor- 
mous importance in these days of the automo- 
and thought should be given as to whether 
ids shall lead only through the heart of the 
_or shall short-circuit congested districts by 
priate by-passes. Railroads are usually the 
asic means of contact between the city and the 
side world. Their freight terminals, spurs and 
vs should be located and arranged for eco- 
cal handling and trucking of the city’s out- 
« products, and of incoming food, merchan- 
building materials, and raw products for in- 
ry. Passenger stations, or a single union sta- 
if considered practicable, should be con- 
venient and well served by local transit facilities. 
Property bordering the tracks should be well 
naintained and give a creditable impression of 
community to passengers entering and leaving. 
\\ater approaches may be made effective in serv- 
commerce, and where that is not practicable, 
be made invaluable in serving the health and 
p of the community. The air approach in- 
ves landing fields, which, if properly provided 

| located, may be of great advantage. 


The Central Business and Shopping District 


free movement to the central business and 
hopping district concerns the entire community, 

housewife and the merchant alike. Certain 
sinesses naturally seek locations in central dis- 

is, which are accessible to, and commonly visited 

. persons from the entire city and surrounding 
rritory, Such are central banks, large depart- 
ment stores, certain hotels and principal theatres, 

offices of the local government, and certain 
specialty shops. 

On account of the great numbers of people 
iraveling to and within this area each day, its 
side walled should be broad. Retail stores want 
trafe movement facilitated, and traffic congestion 

minished, to protect the safety and convenience 

their customers and employees, and to reduce 
iys in the trucking of the goods they receive 

d deliver. 

Conditions in the central business district can- 

be improved over night. By-passing of through 
traffic around the business district has proved 
etlective for relieving traffic congestion, but it may 
necessary to extend “dead-end” streets, or to 
separate cross-trafic at main intersections by 
ins of viaducts or subways. Grade crossings 

' railroad tracks may need to be eliminated, or 

crossings constructed, or new bridges may 
lesirable, The necessity for such expensive 
rtakings in the future may be avoided or 
ninished by a_well-considered city plan. Ade- 
' provision for rapid transit should be made 

‘he plans of communities which are approach- 

: or which have arrived at the conditions justi- 

ng such facilities. 





ol 


Some light manufacturing or other uses of 
property may derive little or no special advantage 
from being in the central business district, and at 
the same time may make for its unprofitable con- 
gestion. They may be encouraged to move by 
being shown the advantages of more suitable lo- 
cations elsewhere and by a proper zoning ordinance 
operating over a period of years. Moving of ter- 
minals or shifting of the wholesale district is 


sometimes a practical way to lessen traffic diffi- 
culties. 


Wholesale and Warehouse Districts 


Wholesale and warehouse districts, under ideal 
conditions, should be located directly between the 
water or railroad terminals and the manufactur- 
ing or commercial area which they serve. Too 
srequently, however, trucking to and from the 
terminal may have to pass through the most 
crowded part of the central retail business district. 
This is neither economy nor common sense. A 
good city plan is a means of insuring against a 
repetition of mistakes, 


Industrial Districts 


Heavy industrial plants usually require sites 
with railway sidings and perhaps a water-front, 
yet convenient for employees to reach from their 
homes. In a well-planned city, residential develop- 
ment tends to leave such districts free and un- 
broken for use by industry. Light industries are 
more concerned with trucking facilities, and with 
sites accessible to a large number of workers. A 
city gets along much better when homes and in- 
dustry are kept separate, but are at the same time 
easily accessible to each other. 


Produce Markets 


The handling of perishable foodstuffs from 
their arrival in a city by freight car or truck to 
scattered retail stores is a very complex problem. 
If the distribution is prompt and efficient, the 
people can obtain their food fresher and at lower 
prices. A well-planned wholesale market acces- 
sible to cars from all railroads and to the trucks 
of local farmers is usually the first item. It per- 
mits quick inspection of goods by buyers, and 
cheap handling and loading, without cartage de- 
lays. Up-to-date cold storage facilities should be 
nearby. In too many cities the produce markets 
grow up and are shifted about in a hit-and-miss 
fashion, and are awkwardly arranged or become 
badly scattered. They are often so situated that the 
vehicles passing to and from them add unneces- 
sarily to street traffic congestion. In many cases, 
indeed, the loading vehicles stand in public streets 
and practically shut off all other traffic through 
them. 


Location of Public Buildings—Civic Centers 


The dignity and attractiveness of a community 
and the convenience of its citizens may be served 
by thoughtful location of public and semi-public 
buildings. These will ordinarily include the city 
hall, court-house, public library, 
churches, high schools, and perhaps university 
buildings. Each building of this type becomes 
more impressive when part of a _ well-arranged 
group, especially when it can be seen from long 
street approaches, But in such an arrangement 
special care should be taken to preserve a prac- 
ticable street plan. In smaller communities the 
principal public buildings may form a single group, 


art museum, 
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while in larger cities there may be a principal civic 
center, a principal educational and art center, and 
a number of outlying community centers. 


Residential Districts 


In most communities the districts where the 
people dwell are far greater in area than those in 
which they work and do _ business. Differ- 
ent families have different desires in the 
way ot homes. Most prefer to live in one- 
family houses on quiet streets with grass 
and trees about them. Many families that 
can afford these advantages, more often those with- 
out children, still prefer to live in apartments, 
frequently to avoid personal . sponsibility for 
upkeep of the dwelling and to have easier access 
to the city center. Others assume this more 
cramped manner of living because of lack of 
houses for rent, the short term of their residence 
in one city, or other circumstances. The fact re- 
mains, too, that many existing dwellings in our 
cities do not conform to the standards of the 
single-family homes that most families would 
preter. 

Wise city planning can do much to make one- 
family houses available to more families. It en- 
courages a better distribution of centers of em- 
ployment, and thereby reduces the number of em- 
ployees who rmiust live near the business center. 
By providing an adequate, coordinated street sys- 
tem it reduces delays in transit and so makes 
wider areas for dwellings available within a given 
time for travel between home and work. Hence, the 
success with which the automobile enables city 
populations to spread out depends largely on good 
city planning. 

While some broad avenues and wide streets are 
necessary to care for through traffic and to give 
access to a residential district, minor streets, with 
narrow roadways and inexpensive pavements, are 
adequate for the traffic serving the immediate 
neighborhood. A narrow paved roadway need not 
lessen the distance between the houses on the two 
sides of the street. It permits wider grass plots 
and thus makes the streets more attractive. At 
the same time, development of the land is cheaper, 
and more families are enabled to own their homes. 

Certain appurtenances go with every residential 
district. Neighborhood stores should be grouped 
at points convenient to all, but either they should 
be off the main traffic highways or arrangements 
should be made through widening the roadways, 
or providing other parking spaces, so that they 
will not cause congestion of through traffic. The 
location of schools is even more important. When 
the school board can use a good city plan showing 
the probable character of development and the 
location of major streets, it is better able to 
choose adequate school sites in new districts. The 
type of site usually desired will be convenient to 
the families that are expected to move into the 
neighborhood, and at the same time be off the 
main thoroughfares with their noise, confusion, 
and dangers from heavy traffic. Ample space is 
needed around schools for playgrounds as well as 
for light and air. It is therefore good business 
for the city to anticipate its needs while land 
values are still low and there is a good choice of 
large sites not yet built upon. 


The Outskirts of the City 


Sparsely built-up territories, particularly those 
on the outskirts of the city, allow the best scope 


for good development as to streets, recreati: 

spaces, and public improvements in accordance 
with a logical plan. Fboresight in planning suc! 
districts is important not only for its inherent ben 

fits to the new localities, but for the convenienc: 
of all who pass through them, and for its effec: 
on conditions at the center of the city. 


Parks and Playgrounds 


Adequate recreation space, although often over 
looked, is of great importance to a community 
and provision for it rightly belongs in a good pla: 
A lawn around the home is the best place fo: 
very small children to play, but public playgrounds 
and athletic fields are needed for organized games 
tor larger children and adults. The increasing 
dangers imposed by rapidly moving traffic further 
emphasizes the hazard of streets as play space, 
and the need for enough well-located playgrounds 
to care for every child. The distances that chi! 
dren of various ages will customarily travel to 
playgrounds should, of course, be recognized, 
especially in apartment house neighborhoods, wher: 
even the smallest children must be provided for 
The need of more public open spaces of all kinds 
is one of the consequences of apartment hous« 
living and must be borne in mind as apartment 
house areas develop. 

A great country park, desirable as it is, is now 
generally recognized as a supplement to, not a 
substitute for, smaller parks convenient to the 
people who need ready access to trees, grass, and 
open space, Thus all the breathing-spaces for 
fresh air and sunshine provided by recreation 
space are an integral part of a city plan. Adop- 
tion of a park and playground program frequently 
results in the donation of land for park purposes 
by public-spirited citizens, or by landowners who 
discern the advantage thus obtainable for their 
adjoining subdivisions. 

Public recreation facilities are as important to 
the village as to the large city. Many a farm 
community has no public parks or playgrounds; 
hence, the children must be trespassers to play, and 
adult athletic contests are hampered by inadequate, 
makeshift facilities. Good playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields lead to better physical development and 
a spirit of team play, while every form of whole- 
some recreation for adults helps to check unwise 
movement of population to Jarge cities. 


Carrying Out the City Plan 


The preparation of a good city plan requires 
skillful handling of details, clear vision into 
the future, good judgment in deciding what is 
practicable, and a spirit of fair play in adjusting 
interests that may appear to conflict. Once formu- 
lated, the plan needs to be kept up to date, and 
its execution is never completed while the city 
is growing or rebuilding. Placing the general 
responsibility in the hands of a continuing body 
of well-informed influential men is the best means 
so far devised for securing efficiency in city plan- 
ning. Carrying out the plan often requires cour 
age on the part of the city government, for free 
departures from it may result in promoting just 
such disorder and uncertainty as it is designed to 
prevent. Its integrity can be assured only by a 
strong and continuing public opinion, and this 
is best maintained by having leading men in the 
community at the head of the work. 
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City Planning Commission and Its Work 
\ separately organized commission is usually 
best agency for assuming the general respon- 
ty for preparing the plan, and to aid the city 
rnment and private individuals in carrying 
its essential features. Such a commission usu- 
consists of from five to eleven members. It 
include the mayor, the city engineer, and a 
esentative of the city council or similar body, 
prominent citizens, serving without pay, as 
other members. The citizen members should 
iys be in a majority. It should be authorized 
he city council to expend funds for preparing 
an, and to call on all municipal officials, in- 
ling the city engineer, the city attorney, and 
rs, for advice and data, The city council, in 
ordinarily derives its power to grant such 
rity from an enabling act passed by the state 
slature. Such acts are already in effect in 
states, and a standard act with full anno- 
is being drafted by the Department of 
nmerce Advisory Committee on City Planning 
| Zoning, to serve as a guide to those preparing 
legislation. 
\Vhere such authority has not been granted, un- 
ial commissions, sometimes appointed by the 
wor, Or sometimes representing unofficial civic 
es, may be organized, and often accomplish a 
reat deal, particularly if they succeed in raising 
vate funds for preparing a plan. Such a plan 
be followed in many features by the city 
vernment, 
Practical results are much more often attained 
en the commission has official advisory powers. 
lhe official city planning commission, however, 
uld not be charged with executive functions, 
ch as the administration of the park system or 
me of the usual construction or administrative 
mctions of the city. Past experience indicates 
t such duties are better left in the hands of 
regular executive departments and administrative 


> | 
sards. 


Since the city planning commission’s final re- 
sibility is to see that a good city plan is car- 
ried out, one of its functions is to determine how 
e city’s financial resources and expenditures 


best provide for its planning needs. 


Technical Planning Service 
] 


(he commission requires competent technical 
‘vice, not only when the first comprehensive 
irvey is made, but later. A city planner who has 
quired wide experience in dealing with the prob- 
us of other cities is usually employed to pre- 
ire or to direct the preparation of a general 
planning report, and may be engaged for 
special purposes as required. In some large 
ties a qualified employee of the city acting un- 
the commission’s supervision directs all the 
rk. Many cities employ a special permanent 
nning force. This works well, as it promotes 
ntinuity of program. 
\n accurate compilation and portrayal of the 
ty’s physical assets is requisite. This involves 
equate topographic maps, and maps showing 
sting streets, transit facilities, railroad and 
ter transportation lines and terminals, parks 
| other recreational facilities, and building de- 
pment, as well as studies of traffic movement, 
lation growth, and the like. Employment of 
perienced city planners at the inception of the 
rk helps to eliminate wasteful effort, and expe- 
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dites the accumulation of necessary information, 
and its interpretation in the making of actual plans. 

In the final stages of preparing a comprehensive 
plan the commission makes a careful study, and 
arranges for public hearings. After considering 
and harmonizing as far as possible, the views pre- 
sented there, the commission formally adopts the 
plan. It may, and should, be subject to such amend- 
ments as changing conditions warrant from time 
to time, but the plan nevertheless establishes a 
continuity of policy. 

Sometimes there is misunderstanding as to what 
adoption of the plan by the planning commission 
signifies. Such adoption does not commit the city 
to expenditures of money involved in the various 
projects, or to executing projects in any given 
‘rder. The council retains its powers to decide 
how the city’s funds shall be expended, and the 
administrative structure for carrying out public 
works is unchanged. Formal adoption of the plan 
by the commission distinguishes its mature recom- 
mendations and puts on record an official guide 
for officials and citizens. 


Executing and Financing the Plan 

Once the plan is adopted, it should be followed, 
subject to amendment, unless the city council 
or other local legislative body takes specific action 
to the contrary. In some states a vote of a ma- 
jority of the full membership of the council or 
some other portion more than a majority is re- 
quired before the council may overrule the plan- 
ning commission on departure from the plan. 
Such a provision is an advisable protection of 
the plan. Plans of streets to be deeded to the 
city are referred to the commission for its ap- 
proval or disapproval. City departments submit 
to it for consideration important questions affect- 
ing streets, highways, building setbacks, sewers 
and water pipes, conduits, bridges, viaducts, tun- 
nels, parks, playgrounds, the water-front, public 
buildings, private buildings on public land, transit 
lines, and public utilities and franchises. These 
departments are required to comply with the 
adopted plan, unless the planning commission finds 
it wise to accept suggestions by amending the 
plan. Otherwise the department must take the 
matter before the council; and the council may 
not act in such cases or any other matters affect- 
ing the plan, without first calling for the recom- 
mendation of the commission. The adopted city 
plan is not to be lightly set aside or altered. 

The commission should recommend the order 
in which public improvements ought to be made, 
and may well suggest ways of financing them, with 
a fair distribution of cost between the govern- 
ment and owners of specially benefited private 
property. The widening of a street, or the crea- 
tion of a public square, for example, may in- 
crease the value of abutting property; part of the 
enhanced value of such property, therefore, should 
justly be levied upon, to help pay for the improve- 
ment. 


Control of New Subdivisions 

The control of the layout of new subdivisions 
is a vital part of the day-to-day administration of 
planning. Without adequate control worse mis- 
takes are apt to be made in new subdivisions than 
were made in the center of a city, for new streets 
in outlying districts are usually not a matter of 
public attention until some time after a mistake 
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has been made, and when changes are difficult to 
make. Developers of new subdivisions usually are 
glad to conform to a good plan, but in some in- 
stances both tact and resourcefulness may be re- 
quired on the part of the city authorities to make 
sure that the street layout does not interfere with 
the major thoroughfare plan, and that enough and 
proper land for parks and playgrounds is set 
aside. Supporting citizens’ organizations are fre- 
quently most helpful in securing voluntary ad- 
herence to the plan. The main trouble in most 
cases in the past has been the lack of a compre- 
hensive plan, and the consequent handicap upon 
both city authorities and enlightened private sub- 
dividers in connection with opening up new sub- 


div isions. 


Zoning 


A zoning ordinance is a vital part of city plan- 
ning. It protects owners in the use of land and 
promotes the welfare of the citizens by dividing 
the city into different districts in which the height 
of buildings, the area of the lot that they may 
cover, and the uses to which they may be put, are 
regulated. A  well-drawn zoning  ordinance,* 
adopted after all interests have had full oppor- 
tunity to state their opinion, results in such utili- 
zation of land that each neighborhood can main- 
tain or promote its appropriate use. 

A street system has certain limits in the amount 
of trafic it can carry, and if the height and use 
of buildings in a district are not properly regu- 
lated, the capacity of the streets becomes insufh- 
cient, throwing a burden both on the occupants 
ef the district and on the general public. With 
no limit at command on the height, ground area, 
or use of buildings, the city planner cannot design 
a good street system. It is like trying to design 
a bridge without knowledge as to possible loads. 

The advantages of zoning in protecting the home 
owner from unnecessary through intrusion 
of factories or apartments into his neighborhood, 
in stabilizing property values, in reducing taxes, 
and in avoiding the wastes arising from misplaced 
constructions, are discussed in “A Zoning 
Primer.”+ 


loss 


A City Plan Eliminates Waste 


By anticipating the probable needs of the city 
for streets, parks, playgrounds, schools, police and 
fire stations, the city can save large sums, through 
securing its rights and purchasing land before it 
is built up. Small investments in park lands have 
proved profitable to many municipalities through 
the enhanced taxable values of the adjoining 
neighborhoods. The early setting-aside of land 
for playgrounds and for other public purposes 
may prevent the high subsequent expense of re- 
moving buildings to obtain such locations. 

A city may often save much of the cost of 
widening streets, where the need is plainly indi- 
cated, by requiring that all new structures be set 
back a given distance from the street line. Thus, 
when the abutting structures are rebuilt, the. city 
is able to obtain the land needed for widening, 
without unnecessarily paying for expensive build- 
ings. 


*See “A Standard State Zoning Enabling Act,” pub- 
lished by the 

7 See “A Zoning Primer, 
of Commerce. 
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Most real estate men, land development c: 
panies, persons proposing to erect large buildi: 
and the like, welcome a city plan, for it ena! 
them to proceed with greater confidence and ass 
ance that their investments in improvements w \\| 
be of a more permanent and ‘desirable character 
Large sums of money have been wasted and a; 
still being wasted in many cities where piecem: 
street opening and other projects are undertake) 
without relation to a comprehensive city plan 


A City Plan Promotes Safety 


A city plan frequently provides for the utili 
zation of stream beds, parkways, and boulevards 
to divide a city into several districts which great!) 
reduce the dangers of a general conflagration in 
the city. Through good planning of street inte: 
sections and of transit facilities it helps to redu 
traflic accidents. Similarly, it is frequently a! 
to secure that the streets adjacent to schools wil! 
not carry heavy traffic. 


Regional Planning and the Borderland Beyond 
the City 


That a good city plan should not stop short at 
the city limits is obvious. The automobile is ha 
ing a profound influence upon the character 
city growth. Cities are spreading over greater 
territory. This brings about a need for planning 
over wider areas and creates new problems 
design, such as the layout of outlying commercial 
centers where traffic congestion problems alread 
occur. 

There is no real line of separation, no “twilight 
zone,” between interests of the city and of tlx 
country surrounding it. Obviously, the plan 
the city and that for surrounding territory should 
be consistent. Every growing town or city with 
an agricultural or undeveloped belt about it 
only needs good highway connection with 
country, for example, but desires to forestall 
strangling effect of ill-planned or unplanned sub 
urbs. To some suburbs and towns the maintenance: 
of clear roadways and good rapid transit facilities 
which pass through other jurisdictions is of most 
vital importance. Inadequate approaches to a’ 
important bridge in one municipality may becon« 
an intolerable burden to the citizens of others. O! 
jectionable uses of land in one community ma 
adversely affect another, as in the case of slaug! 
ter-houses with their offensive odors, or of fa 
tories set directly next to a city residence district 

Orderly development from the point of view 
of the region as a whole must come eventual! 
through measures worked out as a result of con 
prehensive plans prepared by regional comms 
sions. Voluntary regional planning bodies a: 
proving helpful in a number of regions, and e\ 
without them the planning authorities of one ci! 
may always cooperate with those of neighbori:: 
local governments, and with principal landowners 
Such contact may, for example, serve to coor 
nate highway improvement programs and secu! 
conformance to an extension of the major str: 
plan in new subdivisions beyond the city lim: 
Occasionally the city is given authority by tic 
state legislature to control planning features a! 
to prescribe zoning regulations for the territo: 
within three to five miles or more of the ci 
limits. 

Many states, fortunately, provide in their laws 


( 
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regional undertakings, such as the handling ing regional planning measures. 

vater-supply and sewer facilities for a num- 

1f communities, may be carried out jointly Modern Planning Has Met the Test of 
sanitary and- utility districts. Organization. by 
iderable territories to handle flood control and 

ilrainage problems is another example. De- 
nments of large natural parks and forest re- 
es by county and state governments have 
d successful, and have their counterpart in 
inter-state and national. parks which are used 
persons from many states. Regional planning 

ads is receiving an impetus through the 
lies of state highway commissions, and of the 


Experience 

The experiences of hundreds of American com 
munities have been carefully analyzed to find out 
how city planning actually works out in practice. 
The answer is emphatic: Planning pays. 

Proofs of the difficulties which arise from neg 
lect of the elementary principles of city growth 
are numerous and convincing 

In the past, especially in other countries, cer 


1G Mir ti ‘th its Fed tain splendid public improvement projects have 
al LOVERS 5) COMMSCHON: WH KS sC been planned without regard for the comfort and 


\id appropriations for roads. convenience of a majority of the inhabitants of 
\ithough all of these measures bring a regional the city. It is also true that a misconception of 
f view into planning and execution of im- city planning as a purely esthetic measure did the 
ements, they are not real regional planning, movement some harm at one time. But the best 
more than the separate plans and projects modern planning, while promoting beauty and 
ertaken by separate departments in a city gov- esthetic effects, aims primarily at utilizing the 
ment constitute real city planning. Compre-  jand area of a city along sound engineering lines. 
sive planning, whether for city or region, in- so that the citizens may find it a better, healthier, 
es the relation to one another of all the more economical, and more attractive place in 
us planning features that affect the given which to live, work, and play. Its value is well 
tory. demonstrated by a visit to any of the new towns 
is to be hoped that regional planning commis- which have followed carefully developed plans. 
with permanent staffs will be encouraged by City planning fosters a feeling of unity and 
governments. Laws providing for such com-_ civic pride. Citizens feel that they are really part 
ns and for the creation of state planning of a community and take more interest in its 
missions and informational bureaus can do _ affairs when they have a conception of its plan 
to assure good planning for the needs of the and how they can contribute to its logical develop 
and to bring local bodies together in execut- ment. 


Conclusions from the Foregoing 


\merican cities have found that following (a) A _ responsible and continuing planning 
onsidered city plan is far superior to the commission, with a technical force to prepare the 
haphazard growth. plan, and to keep it up to date. 

The cost of preparing such a plan is so (b) Public hearings, at which all citizens or 
nable and its advantages are so great that property owners may be heard, while the original 
rguments for it are unanswerable, plan is being made, and at intervals thereafter 
\ good plan is devised with the public wel- (c) ‘Cooperation of the officials and employees 

mind. It promotes the legitimate interests of city departments. 

householders, (b) business and commerce, (d) Careful adherence to the plan, and con 
manufacturing, (d) public utilities and (e) sideration of the planning commission’s advice, 
ity as a landowner. by the city council, or other legislative body, in 

City planning improves the street and trans- all appropriations for public works, approvals of 

n systems for persons and merchandise street layout, purchases of city property, and 

the city, and to and from the city. other matters affecting the city’s physical develop 

\ plan aids citizens in selecting and devel- ment. 

land for homes, business and other pur- (e) Contact with neighboring governmental 

by showing the relation of different dis- agencies to secure coordination within the region. 
to one another. 9. Support of the city plan by citizens 1s 

The zoning ordinance, which belongs in needed, and is ordinarily given generously. They 

city planning program, protects the public may: 
th, convenience, and safety, and secures the (a) Consider the broad features of the plan 

who invests in sound improvements in har- in selecting and developing sites for various pur- 

with the plan. poses ; q 
\ good park and playground program, which (b) Support adequate appropriations for the 

izens of every community owe their chil- preparation of a comprehensive plan; 

ind themselves, is best achieved through a (c) Support the city council in measures to 
rehensive planning program. execute the plan; 

To obtain such results, the plan must be (d) Encourage other property owners to con- 
tently carried out during a long period of form to the plan; and 

This ordinarily requires: (e) Personally advocate city planning. 





The Semi-Annual Index to Vol. XXXV 
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A Fire Engine House with Unusual Features 


San FRANCISCO. ( 


cine house she 


ALIF.—The Twin Peaks en 
wn in the accompanying illustra 
tions was designed in keeping with the beautiful 
homes of the district. Some unusual 
building. 

The apparatus room is 28 feet by 60 feet; the 
living-room is 16 by 32 


ideas are 


included in the 


feet: and the dormitory 





tory, there are two sliding-poles. 

There is a laundry and drying room where | 
men can wash their clothes, the laundry bei: 
equipped with wash tray, wringer, and gas fu 
nace. There is also a kitchen, so that the ny 
can prepare their own lunches in case they a 
on duty for a long time. ; 





AT RIGHT 
TWIN PEAKS 
FIRE-ENGINE HOUSE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 




































AT LEFT— 
HOSE-DRYING RACK 
IN BACK YARD OF 
PIRE-ENGINE 
HOUSE 








on the second floor is 28 by 
locker-room with an individual locker for each 
man connected with the house. There are two 
officers’ sleeping-rooms with two beds in each 
room. Each room has a private toilet shower and 
washbasin and locker. Leading from the dormi- 


40 feet. There is a 


In place of the old-time drying tower, there is 
in the rear of the yard a hose-drying rack 50 feet 
in length with five racks, each holding two lines 
of hose. The racks are given a slight slope for 
draining and drying the hose. 


CHARLES W. GEIGER. 


Three Fire Departments Join in Mutual Aid System 


RevERE, Mass.—An agreement whereby the 
three neighboring cities of Revere, Everett, and 
Chelsea will combine fire-fighting forces in case 


of a serious fire in any of these commun’‘ties has 
recently gone into effect. This mutual aid sys- 
tem, which is the outcome of a need for enlarged 
fire-fighting facilities to keep pace with the growth 
of the communities, gives the residents of the 
three cities a greatly increased maximum protec- 
tion against fire loss. While we have been for- 
tunate in having but few serious fires in this sec- 
tion in recent years, we fully realize the neces- 
sity of being prepared to handle a large confla 
gration should one occur. 

\pparatus from the outside cities will respond 
only to a general alarm sent in by the Fire Chief 


handling the fire, and upon their arrival, the 
sisting firemen and apparatus will work under th 
direction of the Chief in whose territory the fir 
is located. 

A further increase in fire-fighting facilities has 
been attained by these cities through the installa 
tion of a modern automatic fire-alarm system. TT! 
initial cost of this improvement was divided among 
the three cities, and each now takes care of its own 
maintenance expenses. It is felt that this is 
worth-while investment, not only because of the 
increased efficiency in handling calls, but because 
of the reduction in fire insurance rates which will 
no doubt be secured on the basis of this added pr 
tection. 

A. i. 


KIMBALL, Fire Chi 











Is the Hire Worthy of the Laborer? 


N antiquated ordinance of the city of Dover, 
A N. H., requires the City Engineer to accept 
a salary not to exceed $5 a day when actu- 
employed—and he cannot do any work unless 
Mayor. or the Street Commissioner orders him 

do so. Let»ms see what one year’s work in- 
ves i There were 
The annual»report of the Street Commissioner for such import 
Dover for the year 1925 shows an expenditure ing, and resuri 


$84,604.10. This covered asphalt construction; very little 
nolithic sidewalk construction; resurfacing: shows a woeful 
pairing, regrading, rebuilding, and new con- its existing 
uction of earth streets; construction of 
ulverts, drains, catch-basins, and driveways; 
reet cleaning and maintenance, and _break- 

out snow after storms; sanding _ side- 

: relaying brick sidewalks; building you 
maintenance of bridges, etc. None when a few d 
work was done under contract, and at the prope: 

plans or specifications were drawn up before the taxpayers 

There were, among other undertakings : sidewalks th 


servi 


square yards of asphalt street construction 
square yards of granolithic sidewalks 
square yards of asphalt sidewalks 
} lineal feet of 8-inch and 10-inch pips 
1,229 lineal feet of granite curbing 


> ) 


Loud-Speaker Helps Police Department in Traffic Regulation 


N sending the photograph here reproduced, with 
he approval of G. C. Schink, Director of Traf- 


nc, 


immune to police 


t speaker car 
whole world 


I 


Detroit Department of Police, a correspon- 
dent writes: of his mode 
“If you have ever been bawled out by a_ to talk back—tl 
trafic cop you will sympathize with the traffic electrical equipn 
violator in Detroit who runs afoul the latest sounds. The lou 
development in traffic control—the loud-speaker lice for a dail 
used there by the Police Department. Even reach thousands 
hard-boiled truck driver who has become _ sections. Ja 











LOUD-SPEAKER CAR USED DETROIT POLICE DEPARTMENT 
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Model “L”’, shown above, mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. 
With gang units attached it cuts 10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline, 


ALUE! 


All over the United States experienced purchasers are turn- 
ing to Coldwell Lawn Mowers in order to benefit by the honest 
value that the name COLDWELL assures. 


Coldwell leads their field in modern principles of design. 
Their dependability is supreme. No other lawn mower can equal 
them in operating economy. None delivers such long, trouble- 
free service. 


It is easy to see, therefore, why Coldwell Lawn Mowers 
continue to be the largest selling mowers in the world, and the 
recognized standard of value for the entire industry. 


Literature illustrating and describ- 
ing the entire line of Coldwell Lawn 
Vowers will be sent on request. 





tT: _ =n ————— “7 3 , its 
HAND I — GASOLINE 
Horse WSS SSS 7 Vv es Euectric 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWBR COMPANY, NEWBURGH, NM Y¥., U. & A 
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battery voltages are from 135 to 180, regulated by 
a rheostat. A suitable C battery is used, mounted 
inside the cabinet. 

“Three horns are used—a 5-foot spruce horn 
directed forward, and two small horns toward the 
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sides. The loud-speakers themselves are three 
Western Electric type 518-W. 
“A handy switch that is mounted between the 


two front-seat passengers controls the whole ap- 
paratus.” 


New York City’s Increased Assessed Valuations 


HE ‘tentative assessed valuations of New York 
fi City for the year 1927 amount approximately 
to nineteen billion dollars. Of this total, 
jour billions are tax-exempt real estate and one 
illion is personal property, so that the real estate 
assessments come to $14,655,890,795. This figure, 
is pointed out by William Turn in a discussion of 
the new valuations in‘the National Municipal Re- 
iew for November, equals ‘the 1922 taxable valu- 
ation of real estate in the ‘entire western half of 
the United States excluding Kansas and Nebraska. 
As compared with 1926, Mr. Turn continues, the 
new figures show an sincrease of $1,643,822,003, 
or 12,6°per cent.. This increase alone is as great 
as the total valuation of Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, or Pittsburgh. The new evaluations, 
will no doubt be reduced somewhat through.assess- 
ment appeals, but it is probable that the final figure 
vill not be far from fourteen and one-third bil- 
n dollars. 
Even with the large increase in assessments, 


City Held Liable for 


HE Court of Appeals of New York State 
- has handed down a decision refusing per- 

mission to the city of Jamestown to appeal 
from the decisions of the lower courts which have 
viven damages now amounting to nearly $15,000 to 
members of the Forbes family. The litigation arose 
wer three years ago, when a typhoid outbreak 
which occurred in Jamestown was held by the 
city to have been caused by a typhoid carrier on 
the Forbes farm. It was the Forbes’ contention, 
upon which the suit was based, that if contamina- 

of the mix had occurred, it resulted from 


however, the article declares that the real estate 
valuations will be well behind actual values. 
Though this has been disputed by real estate 
authorities, sale prices in Manhattan, compared 
with assessed values, involving $45,000,000 in 550 
separate transactions, show that the old tax toll 
represented only about 72 per cent of full value. 
In the other boroughs, where values are increas- 
ing more rapidly, because of new developments, 
the under-assessment is undoubtedly greater. 

Under the tax system of New York State very 
little personal property is subject to taxation. 
There are no taxes on money or intangible wealth, 
as these are reached through the personal and 
corporate income taxes; automobiles are not taxed 
as property, as they are reached under the license 
tax; each taxpayer is allowed by law, a personal 
property exemption of $1,000, and by practices 
very much more than this; and, finally, all debts 
may be deducted from personal property assess- 
ments. 


Typhoid from Sewage 


their cows wading in Cassadaga Creek, which 
flows through the Forbes’ dairylands and which is 
polluted by city sewage. A number of well-known 
health authorities were witnesses for the defense 
and testified that in their opinion the carrier on 
the dairy farm was responsible for the typhoid 
epidemic. 

In reporting this decision in its weekly Health 
News for November 22, 1926, the New York State 
Department of Health says that the city of James- 
town is about to ask for bids for the construction 
of a sewage disposal works. 


Recommended Building Code Requirements for Working Stresses 
in Building Materials 


N examination of many building codes by the 
A 3uilding Code Committee of the Department 

of Commerce has disclosed wide variations 
n working stress requirements. Much of this ap- 
parently proceeds from failure to take into account 
mprovements in materials, design, and methods of 
onstruction. With these improvements in mind 
ind with the accumulated test data available from 
recent extensive investigations of the strength of 
materials, the Committee has drawn up recommen- 
lations that are believed to combine the utmost in 
economy consistent with adequate provision for 
afety. 

The materials covered in the Committee’s report 
ire reinforced concrete, cast iron, steel, and timber. 
The results of numerous tests on these materials 
have been analyzed and the summarized experience 
f those skilled in various branches of the construc- 
tion industry has been obtained. 

Outstanding features are the adoption of the 
vater-cement ratio as a means of controlling the 


i 
an allowable — of 
r 


ultimate strength of concrete; 


co for cast iron columns, with an increase to 120 
when the allowable stress obtained by the given 
formula is reduced one-third; a basic stress of 18,- 
000 pounds per square inch for steel when the ma- 
terial conforms to A. S. T. M. specifications; and 
a revised table of timber stresses conforming to 
the basic grading rules of the American Lumber 
Standards and derived by methods recently devel- 
oped by the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Emphasis is placed upon competency of design 
and the desirability from an economic standpoint 
of increased personnel and facilities for building 
inspection. 

Copies of the report, which contains 59 pages, 
can be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents, cur- 
rency or money order. 
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Ask the Motor Track EE 


Direct Factory 
Branches or 
Affiliated 
Representatives 
in 66 cities 


*Albany 
*Allentown 
Altoona 
*Atlanta 
*Atlantic City 
*Baltimore 
Binghamton 
*Boston 
*Bronx 
*Brooklyno 
*Buffalo 
*Camden 
*Canton, Ohio 
*Charlotte 
*Chester 
*Chicago 
*Cleveland 
Columbus 
Cumberland 
*Dallas 
Denver 
* Detroit 


*Erie 
*Fall River 
*Fresno 
Harrisburg 
*Indianapolis 
*)Jersey City 
Lancaster 
*Lawrence 
*Los Angeles 
*Memphis 
Miami 
*Newark 
*New Bedford 
*New Haven 
*New York 
*Norfolk 
*Oakland 
*Paterson 
* Philadelphia 
* Pittsburgh 
*Providence 
*Reading 
*Richmond 
*Rochester 
*Sacramento 
*San Diego 
*San Francisco 
*San Jose 
*Schenectady 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
*Springfield 
*Sc. Louis 
*Stockron 
*Tampa 
Utica 
*Washington 
West Palm Beach 
Wheeling 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
*Wilmington 
*Worcester 
York 


“Indicates Direct Factory Branch 


to show you his 


Local Service Station 


The real cost of motor truck operation depends 
on service more than on any other factor. 


Can you get spare parts immediately? Is there 
a trained force of mechanics close by you? What 
do actual users of the truck you are considering 
say of the local service? These are some of the 
important questions a truck buyer should ask; 
and he should satisfy himself as to the answers. 


Autocar reputation for service is second to none. 
To-day this carefully developed Autocar Service 
System operates in sixty-six of the business centers 
of the United States, through factory-owned 
branches and affiliated representatives. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1697 


Ardmore. Pa. 








Autocar Trucks 
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New Traffic Regulations Effective 
January 1, 1927, in New York City 


By Philip D. Hoyt 


Chairman, Traffic Board, Police Department, City of New York 


O control more effectively the tremendous 

and rapidly growing street traffic of the 

city of New York, new traffic regula- 
tions, effective January 1, 1927, have been pro- 
mulgated by Police Commissioner George V. 
McLaughlin. Under the New York charter, 
such regulations have the same sanction as a 
municipal ordinance. The rules just adopted 
clarify and strengthen, in many important mat- 
ters, those heretofore in effect. For example: 

The adoption several years ago of the two- 
light system for traffic signals in New York 
has led to considerable confusion on the part 
of both drivers and pedestrians, due to the 
abrupt change from green to red and vice 
versa. An almost instantaneous change in the 
direction of traffic gives no opportunity for 
clearance. The pedestrian may be caught half- 
way across the street on a change of the lights, 
and the vehicle that has entered the area of the 
street intersection is caught there with a red 
light against him. Many accidents have been 
due to this condition. To meet it, the regula- 
tions affecting signal lights provide further: 

“An interval of several seconds is given between 
the red and the green lights and vice versa to 
permit pedestrians who are crossing the moment 
the lights change to reach the sidewalk in safety 
and to permit vehicles which have entered the area 
of intersection to pass beyond that area.” 

No mechanical device, no matter how in- 
genious, can control traffic at all times under 
the changing conditions that exist daily at im- 
portant crossings in New York. While the 
principle of traffic synchronization over a wide 
area is, in the opinion of traffic officials, bene- 
ficial, there must be some flexibility at certain 
points. For this reason there is embodied the 
following statement of a well-established prac- 
tice not heretofore officially sanctioned in the 
regulations: 

“A poliee officer in order to expedite traffic or 
safeguard pedestrians may disregard any traffic 
light signal or established regulation when, in his 
‘pinion, an emergency exists.” 

The thoughtless tendency of many drivers 
to bear to the left regardless of their speed or 
the empty street space to their right is re- 
sponsible_not only for delays to other vehicles 
but also for many accidents in the city streets. 


This practice is a violation of the present traf- 
fice regulations. The rule relating to it 
been strengthened and clarified as follows: 

“A moving vehicle shall keep as near as practic- 
able to the right-hand curb, so that 
trafic may pass on the left.” 


has 


faster-moving 


The regulation for overtaking another vehicle 
says that it “shall pass on its left and shall not 
pull over to the right until entirely clear of it.” 

The right of way of pedestrians is the sub- 
ject of a new provision intended to safeguard 


those who cross the streets on foot at crossings 
without the protection of 
traffic light. 


sibility for the safety of pedestrians is placed 


a police officer or 
Under this provision the respon- 


upon the drivers: 

“Pedestrians where no police present 
and no traffic light control system is in operation, 
shall have the right of way on « gs, and vehi- 
cles must slow down and stop, if necessary, to 
permit pedestrians on crossings to pass.” 


officer is 


‘rossings, 


Blocking the street by standing too close to 
a street excavation or obstruction is prohibited 
under the new regulations. This was found 
to be one of the principal causes of delays in 
The area within a ra- 
dius of twenty-five feet of any 


the congested districts. 
excavation or 
obstruction is now forbidden ground for stand- 
ing vehicles. Standing close to a corner, an- 
other frequent cause of delay and a source of 
danger both to pedestrians and drivers, double 
parking, and the use of the streets for major 
repairs, are other practices which it has been 
found necessary to curb by new regulations. 


All-night parking, which has brought about 


a condition dangerous to th 
only from 


community, not 
a traffic standpoint but also from 
the angle of police protection in general, and 
fire protection, is prohibited by another impor- 
tant new regulation. 

Day-time parking is prohibited from 7 A. M. 
to 10 A. M. and from 5 P. M. to 7 P. M. on 
several of the most important thoroughfares 
south of Fifty-ninth Street, Manhattan, daily, 
except Sundays and holidays. Many changes 
in the rules governing right and left turns have 
been made in the new reg These are 
illustrated in the designs on page 105. 


q . 
ulations. 


The full text of the new regulations follows: 
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Answering the Call— 





The Fire Department of Beverly, Mass., is another 
user of Firestone Tires. Chief Robert H. Grant writes, 
“These Firestone Tires have never caused the least 
trouble, in fact have never been removed since this 
apparatus was put in commission in 1924.” 


FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Gum-Dipped Tires have extra strength 
and ruggedness to withstand the stresses, 
strains, heat and speed of fire fighting. 
The extra Gum-Dipping process provides 
stamina, mileage and safety, by saturating 
and impregnating every fiber of cord with 
rubber, minimizing heat and friction. The 
powerful Firestone non-skid tread pro- 
vides a new measure of safety for slippery 
streets, sudden braking and sharp turns. 


MOST MILES 


Here are a few reasons why so many 
fire departments—after investigation and 
comparison—standardize upon Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires. You can depend upon 
the Firestone Dealer—not only for the 
economy, safety and comfort that only 
Gum-Dipped Tires can give, but for the 
“‘Better-Service” which goes with these 
better tires. 


PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


GUM-DIPPED TIRES 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... Horne Sirwtond, 
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TRAFFIC REGULATIONS, POLICE DEPARTMENT, CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


Effective January 1, 1927; Adopted by the Police Commissioner Under Authority of 
Section 315, Greater New York Charter; with Abstracts from the Motor Vehicle 
Law, State of New York, and Code of Ordinances, City of New York 


Article I 


DEFINITIONS 


Curb.—The lateral boundary of ‘that portion of a street, 
esignated for the use of vehicles, whether marked by curb 
tones, or not so marked, 

Roadway.—That portion of any street, bridge, parkway, 
innel, ete., which is included within the curbs or curb 
nes thereof, and is designed for the use of vehicles. 

Vehicle.- -Every eonveyance used for the transportation of 
persons or merchandise, including a draught or riding 
inimal whether driven, ridden or ied, except a baby car- 
riage, a toy operated by a child and an imvalid chair. 

Street Car.—Any conveyance confined to tracks. 

Driver.—The driver, rider or leader of a horse, and a 

person who pushes, draws, propels, operates or who is in 
harge of a vehicle. 

/‘arking.—The standing or waiting, on any roadway of any 
vehicle not actually engaged in taking up or setting down 
issengers Or merchandise. 

Parking Space.—That part of any roadway designated by 
mpetent authority as a place for the parking of vehicles. 
Crossing. —The extension of ‘the sidewalk space across 
ntersecting streets, whether marked by pavement or not 

marked, 

lrea of Intersection.—That area within side lines, real 

projected, of two or more ‘streets which meet or cross 
ich other. 

Safety Zone-—That space designated by competent au- 

rity within a roadway for the protection of pedestrians. 


Article Il 


OPERATION OF VEHICLES 
Traffic Control by Police Officers 


a. A driver must at all times comply with any direction 
from a Police Officer by hand, voice, whistle or mechanical 
device, and a Police Officer in order to expedite traffic 
r _ safeguard destrians may disregard any traffic light 

nal er established regulation when in his opinion an 
! mergency exists. 

b. The following whistle signals by Police Officers are 

rescribed: 

One blast: Moving traffic shall stop. 

Two blests: Cross traffic shall move. 

'hree more blasts (emergency): All 
shall immediately stop. 


2. Traffic Control by Light Signals 


a. Where a traffic light control system is in operation 
1 driver must obey all signals therefrom as follows: 

Green light: All vehicles toward which it is directed 
may proceed. 

Red light: All vehicles toward which it is directed shall 
stop at the nearest crossing or white line indicating place 
of step, and shall not again proceed until a green light 
s shown. 

An interval of several seconds is given between the 
red and green lights and vice versa to permit pedestrians 
who are crossing at the moment the lights change to reach 
the sidewalk in safety and to permit vehicles which have 
ntered the area of intersection to pass beyond that area. 

b. All vehicles approaching a street or avenue con- 

olled by traffic signal lights shall come to a full stop 

ick of the nearest crossing, unless such signal light 

directs them to proceed. Such vehicles wishing to cross a 

light controlled street or make a left turn shall wait until 

ie light on such traffic light controlled thoroughfare is set 

permit them to proceed, Such vehicles wishing to make 

a right turn may do so in conformity with Article II, Sec- 
ton 7a, after coming to a full «stop. 

c. Isolated Trafic Control Lights, which are not part 
f a continuous signal system, control traffic only at the 
rossings at which they are located. 

3. Reckless Driving 


No person shall operate, drive or propel, and no owner 
thereof riding thereon or therein shall cause or permit to 
be operated, driven or propelled, on any street or bridge, 
iny vehicle recklessly or negligently or at a speed or in 
such manner as to endanger or to be likely to endanger 
the life, limb or property of any person. 


moving traffic 


4. Reasonable Care 


Nothing contained in or omitted from this chapter shall 
be construed or held to relieve amy person using, traveling, 
or being upon any street, for any purpose whatsoever, ‘from 
exercising all reasonable care to avoid or prevent injury 
through collision with all other persons and vehicles. 


5. Speed 


a. Subject to the provisions of Section 3 and 4, a rate 
of speed exceeding the following constitutes, by ordinance, 
a prohibited rate of speed: 

walk for horse-drawn vehicles on school or hospital 
streets designated by signs. 

Four miles an hour while 
from a lot, alley or building. 

‘Eight miles an hour while turning corners. 

Eight miles an hour when crossing or approaching an 
intersecting street on which there are car tracks in any 
congested section of the city. 

Eight miles an howr on any congested street, where 
a sign has been erected by the Police Commissioner desig 
nating such street. 

Eight miles an hour on the following streets in the 
Borough of The Bronx: Washington Avenue, from 167th 
to 175th streets; Brook Avenue, from 169th Street to 
Claremont Parkway; Bathgate Avenue, from Claremont 
Parkway to Tremont Avenue; 138th Street, from South- 
ern Boulevard to Mott Avenue; Claremont Parkway from 
Crotona Park to Claremont Park. 

Ten miles an hour approaching any bridge. 

Ten miles an hour on the 155th Street viaduct, extending 
from Edgecomb Avenue to McCombs Place. 

Ten miles an hour passing a school on school days be- 
tween 8 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

Twelve miles an hour towing another vehicle. 

Fifteen miles an hour on bridges. 

Eighteen miles an hour for commercial vehicles in ‘the 
built-up sections of the city. 

Twenty miles an hour for vehicles other than ‘commer- 
cial vehicles in the built-up sections of the city. 

Twenty miles an hour on park streets, park drives and 
parkways, except in the outlying sections of the Bor- 
oughs of The Bronx, Queens and Richmond and ‘except 
as otherwise provided. 

Twenty-two miles an hour for commercial vehicles in ‘the 
outlying and sparsely settled sections of the city. 

Twenty-five miles an hour for vehicles other than .com- 
mercial vehicles in the outlying and sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the city. 

Twenty-five miles an 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

Exemptions.—Nothing in any of the above  provi- 
sions shall apply to vehicles running only on rails or tracks 
nor to any of the following vehicles when the same are 
responding to emergency work in case of fire, accident, 
public disaster or impending danger, to wit: wagons, 
trucks and apparatus of the fire department, the insuratice 
patrol, police department, the bureaus of building or the 
militia, ambulances or the emergency repair wagons of 
public service corporations. 


6. Right of Way 


a. Every driver of a vehicle approaching the intersec- 
tion of a street or public road shall grant the right of 
way at such intersections to any vehicle approaching from 
his right, provided that wherever Police Officers are sta- 
tioned they shall have full power to regulate traffic. 

(Where traffic control light signals are in operation, 
such signals indicate the right of way, as provided by 
Article II, Section 2.) 

Pedestrians, where no Police Officer is present and 
no traffic light control system is in operation, shall have 
the right of way on crossings and vehicles must slow 
down and stop, if necessary, to permit pedestrians on 
crossings to pass. 

c. Fire department and fire patrol when going to, on 
duty at, or returning from a fire; ambulances, public or 
private, and other vehicles, when employed in conveying 
sick or injured persons to a hospital or other place of 
relief; police department, bureaus of buildings and emer- 
gency vehicles of the department of water supply, gas and 
electricity and public service corporations are accorded, 


crossing a sidewalk to or 


hour on Ocean Parkway in ‘the 
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Start now— ; 
to work for Good ages! 


i none too early. Spring—the season when actual 
operations must begin—is just over the hill. Plan 

now to have the Tarvia Truck working” in your com- 

munity this year. ~ iA 





Tarvia roads are moderate in first cost and more 
economical to maintain than any other type of highway 4 
that will stand up under modern traffic. Their non-skid q 
surface is smooth, dustless and mudless all the year round. 


Call on our Special Service Department. The experi- 
ence of skilled highway engineers—based on intimate 
knowledge of every type, of road construction—is freely 
at your service. } 


Please address your letter to our nearest office. It 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 
a 
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rdinance, the right of way, over all other vehicles 
pt those carrying the United States mail. 

\ vehicle, upon the approach of fire apparatus, shall 
iately draw parallel to and as near to the right 
as possible, and stop. 

\ street car, upon the approach of fire apparatus, 


stop so as not to interfere with its passage 


Turning 
Right turns will be permitted at all times, subject to 
e provisions of Article II, Section 2b, except that ve- 
es making such turns in two-way streets shall not 
eed to the left of the center of either roadway; and 
nt that vehicles in making such turns will not be per 
tted to cross in front of moving vehicular traffic and 
at all times, when making such turns, slow down 
keep as close to the right-hand curb as possible. 
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IMPROPER ay 
RIGHT TURN 
eft Turns 
e turning point, governing left turns, shall be that 
t street intersections where lines, if drawn through 


ter of two-way streets or if drawn to prolong the 
line of one-way streets, would meet. 





Vanner of Turning 
re no Police Officer is om duty and no traffic control 
stem is in operation, a vehicle, in turning to the 
into another street, shall pass to the right of and 
the turning point. 
here a Police Officer is om duty, a vehicle, in turning 
left into another street, shall approach the turning 
in the extreme left lane of traffic proceeding in 
ume direction (exclusive of street car tracks), stand 
of the crossing, await signal from the Police Officer, 
ass to the left of and not around the officer. 
Vhere a trafic control light system is in operation and 
e officer is on duty, a vehicle turning to the left 
ther street shall approach the turning point in the 
1e left lane of traffic proceeding in the same direc- 
(exclusive of street car tracks), stand back of the 
ng, wait until the traffic on the street controlled by 
light signals is halted, then pass to the right of 
around the turning point. 


—q 
mal 


da 
LEFT TURN LEFT TURN 


Intersection of two-way Intersection of two-way 
streets. and one-way streets. 























@ Indicates turning point 


Complete turns shall not be made if the same inter- 
re with the orderly movement of traffic, and in such 
ses vehicles shall go around the block or to a street 
e and clear enough for that purpose. 


Meeting 
\ vehicle meeting another proceeding in the opposite 
tion shall keep to the right. 


Overtaking 
A vehicle overtaking another shall pass on its left 
shall not pull over to the right until entirely clear 
t; except that in overtaking a street car, it shall pass 
the right if distance between car and curb permits 
See also Signals, Article II, Section 15.) 
A vehicle in overtaking a street car which has been 
[ for the purpose of receiving or discharging a pas 
er, shall not pass or approach to the right or left within 
ght (8) feet of any part of such car so long as same 
stopped and remains standing for the purpose aforesaid. 


10. Following 


Following another vehicle too closely for safety 
hibited. 


11. Keeping to the Right 


a. A moving vehicle shall keep as near as practicable to 
the right-hand curb, so that faster moving traffic may 
pass on the left. : 

b. A vehicle on a street divided by a parkway, walk, 
sunken-way, viaduct, isle of safety, traffic stanchion or 
hack stand, shall keep to the right of such division except 
on a one-way traffic street 

c. A vehicle passing around a circle shall keep to the 
right from entrance to exit. 

d. A vehicle shall keep to the right of any white line 
which divides a two-way roadway longitudinally. 


12. Coasting 

Coasting on a down-grade with the 
neutral is prohibited. 
13. Control of Vehicles 

No person shall drive or ride a m vehicle, 
cycle or bicycle without having a hand on the han 
or steering device and no person shall drive, ride 
a horse withont continuously having the reins in hi 


is pro 


14. Bicycles 

No rider of a bicycle shall carr; ’ n any child 
under the age of five years or pract any tr x fancy 
riding on any roadway. 


RIGHT TURN15. Drivers’ Warning Signals 


A driver immediately before stopping, slowing up or 
making a right or left turn, shall give timely and unmis 
takable signal by means of a mechanical device, or by us 
ing the following hand signal 

Right turn. 
upward. 

Left Turn 
straight out. 

Stopping or Slowing Up Arm 
car and pointed downward. 

Backing.—A driver before backing shall give time and 
ample warning. 

Starting.—A driver before starting from a curb shall in 
dicate by hand or mechanical device the direction of turn 
into trafhe. 

Overtaking.—A driver who wishes to pass another 
vehicle proceeding in the same direction, shall signal his 
desire to do so, whereupon the drive the vehicle to 
whom such signal is given shall promptly pull to the right 
so as to allow space in which to pa w shall warn by 
signal to slow up, that such passage is impossible 


16. Restricted Areas 


a. Sidewalks.—No vehicle shall be driven on any side 
walk, except as provided in Article Il, Section 5 and 
Article Il, Section 17-m. 

b. One-way Street.—A vehicle shall not proceed on a 
one-way street except in the direction indicated by arrows 

ec. Play Streets.—All vehicles are prohibited from using 
any street designated as a play street except as the re 
quirements of the residents of the property abutting such 
street may call for. 

d. Fire Drill Line.—No person shall drive a vehicle of 
any kind through a line of children issuing from or re 
turning to a school during a fire drill, nor interfere 
with, hinder, obstruct or impede in any way whatsoever 
any such fire drill. 

e. Safety Zone.—lt “9 be unlawful for any person to 
drive a vehicle within a safety ; 

f. Commercial vehicles are prohil bited on roadways des 
ignated by proper authority. 

g. Bridges and Viaducts.—No person shall, without pet 
mission in writing from the Com: ione f Plant and 
Structures, operate or drive on any brid iaduct under 
the jurisdiction of the Department lant and Struc 
tures, any steam or gasoline road ri s, steam or gaso 
line shovels, or any motor truck or trailer having a width 
inclusive of load of more than 8 feet « iving a height 
of more than 12 feet 6 inches or havir 1 length, inc! 
sive of load, of more than 28 feet in the case of a mo 
truck or of more than 15 feet in the 
having wheels equipped with other 
having a weight in excess of that p 


Article 1, Section 3, Code of Ordinances 


} 


Arm extended from side of car and pointed 


Arm extended from side of car and pointed 


extended from side of 


17. Standing, Stopping and Waiting 


a. A vehicle, other than a street car, shall not stand 


unless held up by traffic, in any street except at 
curb and shall not stop with its left s to the 
except on a one-way street. 

b. A vehicle shall not so occupy any 
struct traffic. 

c. A vehicle shall not stop s 
except in an emergency. 


Se ee ee ee ee 
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How Effingham IIL. 
¢ Financed _, 

~YHer New . 

~ Industry ;- 





ACED with the difficulty of securing a new industry, the 
citizens of Effingham, Illinois, through their Chamber. of 
Commerce, placed this problem before the Industrial De- 
partment of the Hockenbury organization. 


Within three weeks from the time the project was decided 
upon, a fund of $163,357.00 was in the hands of the Chain- 
ber of Commerce and made possible a signed contract 
with the Vulcan Last Company. 


This one new industry alone will release in Effingham an 
annual payroll of $500,000.00 or more and will propor- 
tionately increase the population of Effingham. 

You may have industrial problems that we can solve. 


THE HOCKENBURY SYSTEM, Inc. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








When writing to Advertisers please mention Tut American City—Thank you. 
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shall not be permitted to stand backed up 21. 
to the curb, except while actually loading Cit stiteeens dealt 
« oO sha ause suffe 
ng, and if horse-drawn and with tour wheels, ae 4. . See 
ve discharged from any mot 
soall stand parallel with the curb, taced in Neus Veik , 
ot tratiic. 


Smoke 


vehicle shali not be left in such a position as to A 
sznother from moving up parallel and close t Article Il 
in front of the entrance to ae nor CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT 
n anothb aiready stopper < e irb » 
pr ag er aiready toppe near th curt ; General 
waiting at the curb shall promptly give No vehicle shall be 
ther ven.cie arriving to take on or set down it is so constructed, 
merchandise. dangerous, reta 
waiting at the curb near a corner shall aving a view 
to stand within fifteen feet of the build ‘ : 
intersecting street. . _ Brakes and Steering Mechanism 
jail not be permitted to wait at the Every motor vehicle operated on t 
stop safety zone and the curb, nor . .Shall be provided with ade 
feet of such zone. ing mechanism in good working 
shan not be permitted to stand within ontrol such vehicle at all times wher 
a fire hydrant Motor Vehicle Law.) 
ehicle when stopped, or left unattended na . 
re there is a ra shall have wheels turned 3. Horns 
against tue curb and not paralel with the a Every motorcy¢ 
lriven On the streets 
icle shall not stand within twenty-five feet of an adequate warning 
excavat'on or obstruction, except that when whether horn 
ition or obstruct.on is at or close to a curb, cer or electrici 
y stand at the curb but not so as to obstruct es devices yperatec 
cles or motor vehi 
eet car shall not stop within an intersection of b. No persons 
within five feet of a street car ahead nor any automobile or 
struct a crossing. f shall use a horn « 
a thoroughfare where street railroad tracks are 1 @ reasonable manner 
se to the curb that a vehicle, if standing there, ny such person prod 
ruct 


sumicient f 


| oduce 
the free passage of the cars, the owner or roduced by means of 
iny premises may, during business hours, levice, a sound which 
ch of the vehicle on the sidewaik as may be arsh or which shall cx n 
ermit the passage of such cars, provided he unreasonable period of time 
sufficient passageway fur pedestrians between » Owners of vehicles 
{ the building and the vehicle » streets of the city, 
I shall not be unbridled, nor left unattended bulanee concerns, shall 


or unenclosed place, without being securely me as or similar t 


1« 


ess harnessed to a vehicle with wheels s hrot hout the city 
to prevent it being dragged faster than a The use of a siren 
the right of way 
Parking ion 6c is prohibited 
es shall not be allowed to park for a period . Mirrors (Trucks and Busses) 
the tollowing: \ 
- 


j motor truck 
ited upon a 


irror or othe 
in a designated parking space operator of such 


rs between 12 P. M. and 7 A. M of the road and 
rking in the vicinity of places of public amuse (Motor Vehicl 
hibited except in temporary parking spaces 
the Police Commissioner, but not longer 5. Lights 
y required to attend such entertainment a. Horse-drax 
shall not be parked for the purpose ot drawn) using tl 
except those of a minor nature and 
cases of emergency. 
parking restrictions in a specific area are 
signs of the Police Department and drivers 
imes comply with the directions thereon 
is prohibited from 7 A.M. to 10 A.M. and 
o 7 P.M. on the following named streets, . 
Street, Manhattan, daily, except Sundays Vv 
Park Avenue, Fourth Avenue, Lafayette 
idison Avenue, Fifth Avenue, Sixth Avenue, 
1e, Varick Street and Broadway. 
left in the street, except in compliance 
provisions, shall be deemed an encun ated len. akties 
the meaning of Section 152, Article 13, tion. The lichte si 
the Code of Ordinances, and may be re yhstruction by other 
of any motor vehi 
Qualifications of Drivers street, shall 
t Motor Vehicles Drivers or in ight, unless 
s other than licensed I 
sixteen years of age, unless 
from the Police Department 
Vehicles. —Drivers of motor vehicl 
ears of age and must be licensed y 
e Motor Vehicle Law. uh “qUIppec 
Reporting Accidents provided for by t 
Section 286, Highway 
t in Motor Vehicles The driver ny v p Motorcucles F 
1 motor vehicle, involved in at f the citv ¢ 
death or injury or damage ' lights 
ind give his and his employe : : . 
the party sustaining injuries o ft Ne 
tro 


the congested or business sections of the pe 


i 


sunrise, a light 
the front. rear 
arried, it shal 
or lights 
visible 

in front, 


tor Veh 

1. Every motor 
exhibit, during the 
two white lights, vi 


direction toward W 


1S¢€ 


4 


the case of death or injury, he 
the above without delay report the acci 
e nearest police station, unless he has sup 5. Muffler Cut-outs 
information to a Police Officer on the scene No ¢ 
Vehicles Drivers of motor vehicles must ny cut 
s in the manner prescribed by the pro shall 
Motor Vehicle Law. 


erator 
out, f 
allow the « 


phere without 
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BAUSMAN 
BETTER 
—BENCHES— 


A good New Year's resolution:—To add to everyone’s comfort during 1927 and 
for many, many years to come, by placing BAUSMAN BETTER BENCHES 
at frequent intervals along park walks and along the “‘side lines” of the city’s 
golf courses or tennis courts or playgrounds. _BAUSMAN BETTER BENCHES 
provide a degree of comfort unusual in a park settee, by reason of the full-shaped 
seats and the correctly sloped backs. In addition, the design of the frame and 
the manner of bracing give the utmost strength and long wear. Nine different 
designs are offered—every one attractive, comfortable and durable. 


and SWINGS : 


The BAUSMAN 
Park Swings, too, are 
enjoyed by young and 
old alike. The swing 
illustrated here is a 
particularly strong, 
heavy model designed 
especially for parks 
and playgrounds. It 
is attractive, safe for 
the children, easily 
erected, unaffected by 
the elements, and 
able to withstand the 
roughest usage. 












A card dropped in the 
mailbox today will 
bring you a copy of 
our Catalog. 


BAUSMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 


(Bench makers for more than a quarter of a century) 
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Windshield and Rear Windows public thoroughfare, except 


se or placing of posters or stickers on wind ments, vehicles n rails or tracks, 
rear windows of motor vehicles other than connection shall not be longer thar 
horized by the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
prohibited. (Motor Vehicle Law.) ° 
* ling Article IV 
ac 
No vehicle shall be so overloaded that the horse or TRAFFIC SIGNS AND 
ttached thereto shall be unable to draw or propel . Official Signs 
\ wehicle when loaded with any material extend Drivers must at all times 
nd its rear shall be provided with a red flag by signs Of rect markings for 
a red light at night on the extreme rear end placed by the Police Department 
lone pal departments having jurisdiction er 
" ~~ Z } iron oO ther n ‘ 
No vehicle shall be loaded with iron or other ma- 9, Other than Official Signs Prohibited 
such a manner as to create loud noises while 
sit No person shall erect or maint 
vehicle used on a roadway shall, while in mo or sidewalk any sign or marking 
scales, or the beam thereof, or any other imple restrict traffic unless by pr 
ised for the handling of merchandise, protrude 3. Damaging Signs 
g outside of or beyond such vehicle. ; 
, 2 No person shall remove, deface, 
Towing and Trailers 


with any sign, marking, stanchion « 
ehicle shall tow more than one other vehicle on a by proper authority for the regulation 


vehicles of 


Alt 





EpirortAL Note.—Officials in the smaller municipalities. 
when considering the adoption of a new traflic ordinance, will! 
do well to study not only the foregoing text of the New York 
regulations, but also the text for a Uniform Traffic Ordinance. 
on pages 407-415 of this magazine for September, 1926. 











Increase in Deaths Due to Automobiles Reported by the Bureau 
of the Census 


EARLY 22,000 persons, or 18.8 to every 100,- and 
N 000 population, were killed in automobile ac- 

cidents m this country in 1925, according to 

ires quoted by The United States Daily trom a 

port of the Bureau of the Census made public 

December 21. These figures include those killed 

collisions of automobiles with street and rail- 


cars. 


railroad trains. Therefore, as in 1925 there 
were 408 deaths due to collisions of automobiles 
with street cars, and 1,266 due to colllisi ms with 
railroad trains, these deaths, if added to the 17,571 
assigned to automobile accidents, would make for 
he registration area a grand total of 19,335 deaths 
due to accidents in which automobiles were in 
volved and would raise the rate from 17 to 188 
per 100,000 population 

“As in 1925 the registration area included only 
general vital statistics are compiled by the &o.4 per cent of the total population of the United 
is Bureau—an area comprising 89.4 per cent States, but assuming that the number of automo 
total population of the United States. The bile fatalities reported in the registration area 


text of the official summary of the figures comprises 89.4 per cent of the number of fatali 
ties in the entire United States, it has been esti- 


ws: > 
mated that the total number of fatalities in that 
automobiles were 


The report has been based on figures received 
cities throughout the registration area on 


Department of Commerce announces that 
registration area of the United States 

e were 17,571 accidental deaths in 1925 charged involved was approximately) 21,627 
automobiles and other motor vehicles (exclud- “In the 34 states for which data are availabl 
notorcycles), and that the death rate from for the five-year period, 1921 1925, the number of 
cause was 17 per 100,000 population against these deaths increased from 9,850 in 1921 to 16.1 18 
In 1924, 14.9 in 1923, 12.5 in 1922, and 11.5 in 1925, and the aa taiiaiaiie rates were I1.4 and 
21. 17.4. In the 66 cities for which similar data are 
should be noted, however, that the deatns as- available, the number of deaths increased from 
| to automobile accidents do not include those 358 in 1925, and the rate in 
to collisions of automobiles with street cars creased from 15.8 to 21.2,” 


year due to accidents in which 


eT 





1415 in 1921 to ¢ 
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A Scientific Real Estate 


Assessment Formula 


UBJECT to the statutory definition of valuation, in any State, it is pos- 
sible to make real estate assessments satisfactorily relative, one to 


another. 


A formula recently prepared for a Citizens’ Committee in a 


large city, provided for land and building valuation methods as follows: 


LAND ASSESSMENTS 


1. Expert opinion first marked 
upon unit-value maps for all streets 
and highways, then confirmed or 
modified by public discussion on the 
part of interested taxpayers. 


2. Uniform computation of the 
additional effect of frontage, depth, 
corner, alley, and other normal en- 
hancing influences. 

3. Additions or deductions for 
abnormal conditions, with separate 
record of amounts, and reasons. 


BUILDING ASSESSMENTS 


1. Measurement and description 
of buildings. 

2. Expert appraisal of unit factors 
of normal reproduction cost, and 
depreciation factors, for considera- 


tions of mechanical deterioration, 
obsolescence and lack of utility. 


PERMANENT PUBLIC 
RECORDS 


All assessment records showing 
basis of valuation to become perma- 
nent public records. 


APPEAL RECORDS ON UNIT- 
VALUATION BASIS 


1. Revision complaints to be ex- 
pressed on the unit-valuation basis 
for normal elements. 


2. Revision for abnormal value- 
elements to be separately stated as 
to amounts and reasons. 


3. Unit-valuation changes by re- 
viewing officials to apply to all land 
affected by same street influence— 
not limited to one lot. 


The essential points of our services in assisting assessors are contained 


in this formula. 


We furnish experts in land- and building-valuation meth- 


ods who aid the official assessors and reviewers by installing a scientific equal- 


ization of assessments. 


Nearly one hundred municipalities have thus been 


served, with satisfaction to taxpayers and taxation officials. 
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Philadelphia Th ) Ma ufacturers District Office: : 
mints. “Tne Manufacturers risa os 
Cleveland An a eaen a GG C warm) i 
(Home Office) Ke ppraisal ompany se om | 
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Siolet Steen: Cstablished 1899 Atlanta | 
New York Boston 
Chicago WALTER W. POLLOCK, President Springfield, Mass. 
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unicipal Accounting and Finance 


Conducted by Francis Oakey, C. P. A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
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City Borrowing 


HERE are two kinds of borrowing: one 


consists in borrowing to invest and the 


other in borrowing to spend. In_bor- 

¢ to invest, the ultimate purpose is to sup- 

ent or increase income-producing capital, 
net income or net earnings may be in- 

ed. Borrowed capital may produce in- 
e directly or indirectly; for example, when 


ted in an office building it produces in- 
directly in the form of rents, whereas 


invested in labor- 


saving machinery it 


ces income indirectly by reducing cost 


duction. Borrowing to invest is uni- 


| in commercial business and is sound only 
he income produced by the borrowed cap- 


ceeds the interest 


charges on the loan. 


rrowing to spend, on the other hand, con- 
in obtaining loans to defray non-income- 


lucing expenditures. 


This kind of borrow- 


universal in government finance. 


lhe City’s Practice of Borrowing to Spend 


ity always borrow 


s to spend, with the 


tion of loans obtained to acquire or con- 

self-supporting public utilities. Bor- 
x to acquire or construct non-income-pro- 
: public works is merely an expedient by 
immediate payment is avoided as an un- 


burden of taxation. 


By borrowing, the 


is distributed over a period of years dur- 
hich it is assumed that the taxpayers will 
through the use of the property. Since 
property produces little or no income, the 
ipal of the loan must be amortized by 


of taxation. This 


amortization amounts 


uying on the installment plan and results 
incial progress if the property acquired 
m-depreciating in character, such as land, 
iter-front. If, however, the property is of 
ipidly depreciating class, the mere retire- 
f the loan during the life of the improve- 
does not improve the city’s financial con- 
for when the property becomes unfit 


iurther use and must 


be replaced, the posi- 


is the same as it was before the property 


originally acquired. 


In short, the value 


of the property has been gradually exhausted 
during the period of its use—the money orig- 
inally borrowed has been spent and nothing re- 
mains. 


Determining the Amount Which May Be Safely 
Borrowed 

Since a city borrows to spend and not to 
invest, its only justification for borrowing is 
to finance expenditures of lasting benefit and 
thus to distribute as fairly as possible the 
burden of taxation. A fair distribution of this 
burden as between years is accomplished when 
each year pays out of taxation its full share 
of the cost of government; all expenditures re- 
quired to be made over and above this full 
share may be safely financed by borrowing. 

In a previous article it has been stated that 
the year’s full share of the cost of government 
includes the following items: 

1. Expenses of administration, operation 
and current repairs 

2. The year’s share of the cost of upkeep, 
i. e., the estimated annual depreciation of all 
property 

3. The year’s share of the redemption of 
debt, 1. e., the annual installment required to 
be added to the sinking fund or for serial bond 
retirement 

4. The amount of interest due and payable 
within the year 

The total of these four items must be paid 
for out of revenues. Any expenditures in ex- 
cess of these, covering more than the year’s 
share of the cost of additions, betterments, and 
replacements of depreciating property or for 
the purchase of land, may be safely financed by 
borrowings. 

The effects of this principle are as follows: 

(a) The equivalent of the cost of upkeep 
of depreciating property is financed out of cur- 
rent revenues. 

(b) The equivalent of the cost of all addi- 
tions to property (which increase capacity) are 
financed out of borrowings. 

If persistently pursued, this policy will re- 
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From Trinidad Lake 
to Winfield, tees 

















Underneath is old macadam! 


Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt was chosen to repave Tenth 
Street in Winfield, Kansas (view is looking west from Court House 
Square), because of the proved superiority of this nature-made 
product—and because it could be laid right over the old macadam. 

That meant a decided saving at the very outset and coupled 
vith its long life and low maintenance cost recommended Trinidad 
over all man-made substitutes. Used for new construction or over 
worn-out brick, stone, cement or macadam, Trinidad is resilient, 
noiseless, easy to clean and repair. 

Bermudez Road Asphalt is another of our native-lake products 

for roading building. Interesting data upon request. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


TRINIDAD aspuait 
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in maintaining existing public works in a 
te of sufficiency without resorting to borrow- 

when replacements are required. At the 
e time, it contemplates the issuance of bonds 
finance required increases in the capacity of 
iblic works. 


The Purpose for Which Borrowed Money May 
Be Spent 
\ city borrows to avoid as inequitable the 
josition of heavy taxes in a single year to 
ince expenditures the benefits of which will 
oly to a period of subsequent years. 
enditures of this kind are those made to pur- 
ise land or to acquire or construct public 
rks of a permanent character. No other 
<penditures produce benefits which continue 
ring a future period of years. For example, 
senditures for administration, operation, and 
rrent repairs benefit solely the taxpayers of 
year in which they are incurred. 
must be financed out of 
The same is true of the 
irges for interest and sinking-fund. 


Ex- 


Such ex- 
current 
annual 

Thus, 
owing by a city is justified only to finance 
and betterments of 


nditures 


enues. 


itions to permanent 
operty. 

(he terms “permanent property” and “pub- 
works” are not satisfactory, since they are 

nexplicit for the purpose of this discussion. In 
t, the only truly permanent properties com- 
nly owned by a city are land and water- 
nt. All other municipal properties such as 
Idi 


dings, street paving, sewers, water-works, 
d equipment are permanent only in a com- 
rative sense; that is, they last for a period 
vears but finally become unfit for use. More- 
er, each class of so-called permanent prop- 
ty varies as to the period of its usable life; a 
engine may last ten years, while the city 
ll may last one hundred years. The result 
that decision as to the classes of property 
ich may be financed soundly by borrowing 
a matter of judgment, which must be based 
various factors and conditions. Let us con- 
ler a few illustrations. 
Buildings —If the construction is permanent 
character, that is, of concrete and steel or 
brick, the cost may be financed by borrowing. 
however, frame buildings are to be con- 
ructed, it would be unsound to finance by 
I rowing, 
Sewers and Highways.—lf{ properly con- 
ucted, sewers have a very long life. Though 
uch less permanent than sewers, street pave- 
nts, when properly built and frequently re- 
iired, last for a long period. The initial cost 
both may therefore be paid for out of bor- 


1927 113 
rowings, to such an extent as such cost cannot 
be assessed directly against the benefited prop 
erty. 

Equipment.—This such 
items as machinery, tools, fire apparatus, motor 
cars and trucks, instruments, books, 
and fixtures, etc. This class depreciates very 
fast; in fact, some of the items wear out com- 
pletely in a few years. Obviously, it would be 
unsound to finance such purchases by borrow 
ing; though exception might be made in small 
cities to the extent of short-time bond issues 
for some of these items. 


heading includes 


furniture 


The Term of the Bond Issue 
From the standpoint of term of issues, 
municipal bonds consist of three main classes, 
namely: first, long-term funded debt; second, 
serial bonds; third, temporary or short term 
debt. 

Long-Term Funded Debt.—Originally, debt 
was known as funded when specific resources 
had been provided for the payment of inter- 
est and sometimes for the payment of principal. 
Thus, a debt for which a specific tax was laid 
to provide for the payment of 
termed a funded debt. Today this provision 
no longer distinguishes a debt as funded. Now 
a debt is known as funded when issued for 
so-called permanent improvements, and a defi 
nite distant date is set for payment of the prin- 
cipal, whether or not a sinking-fund has been 
established for redemption. A sinking-fund 
for redemption, however, certainly further dis- 
tinguishes a debt as funded. 

Thus, long-term funded debt is the kind most 
commonly issued to finance the acquisition or 
construction of permanent public works. As 
to the period or term for which such debt should 
be issued, no definite rule can be laid down ex- 
cept that the term should be 
than the life of the property 
tion of which it is issued. 


interest was 


less in duration 
for the acquisi- 


Serial Bonds.—Serial bonds are bonds issued 
in a series in which the several parts of the 
series mature successively over a period of 
years. Bonds of this class also are suitable for 
financing the acquisition or construction of 
permanent public works, and have a dis- 
tinguishing advantage in that no sinking fund 
is required for redemption. 

Temporary or Short-Term Debt.—There are 
various forms of temporary debt, such as rev- 
enue bonds and interest-bearing warrants. Such 
obligations are commonly issued in anticipation 
of the collection of revenues: they have no 


place in the financing of permanent public 
works. 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 





TRUCKS 





bY 


%4-Ton Commercial Chassis - $ 670 


1-Ton Chassis (G-Boy) - - - 885 
1%-Tom Chassis - - - - - 1245 
2-Ton Chassis - - + + + - 1445* 


*Disc Wheels With Dual Rear,Optional. 


When your business re- 
guires a truck—or addi 
tional trucks—the need is 
immediate. 


You can get the Graham 
Brothers Truck you want— 
without long delay. They 
are built in the right sizes 
and with the correct body 
styles to fit your needs. 


And your dealings through- 








Complete—Ready to Work 


out the long life of the truck 
are with one concern—the 
Dodge Brothers dealer. He 
will be right there year after 
year to sell and to serve. 


Only great mass production 
enables Graham Brothers to 
build for you such sturdy, 
dependable trucks at such 
low prices. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
mans vine — DET ROUT — stockton 


or Doose Baorren 
GRANAM ‘BAOTHERS (CANADA) LIM wap —vononte. “Ontaned 


Graham Brothers Trucks and Commercial 
Cars meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


When writing to Advertisers please 





SOLD BY 


nention THe Amerrcan Crty—Thank you. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Provision for Redemption 
issue of bonds should be authorized: un- 
olan of redemption has been formulated 
dopted and the effects of the burdens of 
st and redemption upon future years 
considered. Unless the proposed issue 
ts of serial bonds or temporary bonds, 
iequate sinking-fund should be established. 
nking-fund should be established on the 
ty basis and should provide for nothing 
1e redemption of the principal—that is, it 
iid not provide for the payment of interest, 
mmon defect. The payment of interest 
uid be provided for by annual appropria- 
out of the general fund. 


The Burden of Interest 

he cost of the use of money is heavy. When 

‘y borrows to construct public works, the 

amount of interest paid on the loan fre- 
juently exceeds the cost of the property. Con- 
sequently, while borrowing for such a purpose is 
‘iten justified, it should be adopted as a financ- 
ng measure only when found necessary after 
ireful consideration. Interest charges some- 
times mount to a figure which materially re- 
tricts the application of current revenues to 
essential public services. Instances have been 
found in which the charges tor debt service 
nsumed one-fourth of the total revenues. 


Debt Limits 
Debt limits are frequently set by law provid- 
that the total debt of the city, exclusive of 
hat issued in connection with self-supporting 
lic utilities, shall not exceed a certain per- 


centage of the total assessed valuation. While 
such provisions are generally unsound, as will 
be shown in a subsequent article, it is essen- 
tial that no issue of debt be authorized until its 
effect in relation to the legal limit of debt is as- 
certained. 


The Pay-as-You-Go Policy 

This policy is often advocated by those who 
believe the city’s debt is too large and that no 
more debt should be issued—that instead the 
city should finance out of taxation additions, 
betterments, and replacements of public works. 
While there are cases in which the incurrence 
of further debt should be greatly curtailed and 
even discontinued, it is not true that borrow- 
ing to finance permanent public works is un- 
sound. Without such borrowing the progress 
of growing cities would be stifled. 

There is, however, a sound “pay-as-you-go” 
policy which consists in paying each year out 
of revenues the year’s full share of the cost 
of government. What this full share comprises 
has been defined in a previous paragraph. 


The Need for a Borrowing Program 

Whatever the financial policy may be, what- 
ever it may be called, it cannot be sound unless 
it is based on a carefully considered and com- 
prehensive program. If money is borrowed, all 
the details of issue, redemption, and of the 
burden of interest are essential parts of this 
program. Finally, the program of financing 
must be closely coordinated to the program of 
expenditure. 

—Copyright, 1926, Francis Oakey. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


ITH the bond market showing unusual 
strength and all signs pointing to a con- 
tinued period of very easy money, states 
ind municipalities are receiving flattering offers 
r new bond issues. Among the dealers who spe- 
ve in such securities there has been the keen- 
ompetition in the bidding for the larger blocks 
securities offered by well-known communities. 
h Carolina, for instance, was. abie to sell 
$20,000,000 4% per cent school and highway bonds 
notes at par 
ie most notable public financing of the month 
lecember was the flotation. by the port. of 
York Authority of an issue of $20,000,000 
cent bonds, proceeds of which will be de- 
to the construction of a bridge over the 
son River between upper New York City 
Fort Lee, N. J. The total cost of this huge 
ture will be $60,000,000, the current financing 
esenting only the initial borrowing. The Port 
thority received bids for the new bonds from 


three powerful banking syndicates. The cost of 
the loan figures out at 4.36 per cent net, per 
annum. 

The following is a list of the important bond 
offerings during December, showing the terms ob- 
tained by the municipalities for the accommoda- 
tion: 


Interest Net 


Rate Yield 
Amount Municipality Maturity % % 
$400,000 Portland, Me., Water Dist. 1946 4 4.02 
730,000 Albany, N. Y............ 1927-66 4% 4.06 
650,000 Flint, Mich., Union School 
SN ak 4 a sine aea'e 1928-37 4% 4.15 
1,587,000 Bergen Co., N. J...... 1927-47 4% 4.23 
10,000,000 North Carolina ......... 1930-51 4% 4.25 
10,000,000 North Carolina ......... Notes 4% 4.25 
20,000,000 Port of New York Au- 
ad rw e winedce Caen 1936-50 4 4.36 
500,000 Memphis, Tenn. .....--- 1931-66 4% 4.39 
300,000 Nashville, Tenn. ......-- 1927-66 4% 4.42 
100,000 Nashville, Tenn. .....-..- 1927-56 4% 4.42 
2,177,000 Houston, Tex. ........-- 1929-56 ; 4.67 
935,000 Houston, Tex., Water.,..1928-43 5 4.67 


: 
| 
: 
| 
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All the Year Round 





in Winter 
8 to 10 yards a minute in light new snow, 4 to 6 yards a minute in 


old snow. And when the snow has turned to half ice and other 
loaders are STALLED, the 


NELSON SNOW LOADER 


cuts out the ice ahead of the scraper, and 


KEEPS RIGHT ON WORKING 


and Summer 


put it to work without change of any sort, loading ashes, gravel, 


earth, sand, screenings or garbage and similar municipal work until 
snow flies. 














Why pay twice its price for a loader that will do less work? 


N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, INC. 
822 Bloomfield Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
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; Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law ? 
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City Can Prevent Overhead Structures in Streets 
The right of defendant city to remove a ye 
handise conveyor constructed at a height 5 

ject above the surface of a street, it having been 

constructed without municipal permission, A up- 
held by the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors 
in the case of Andrew B. Hendryx Company vs. 

City of a aaa 134 Atlantic Reporter, 77. 

The Court said; . 

MThe city of New Haven by its board of tier 

men has power to grant to an owner of lan " on 

opposite sides of a street permission to erect an 
verhead structure, such as this structure, ——e 
ine the buildings of its manufacturing a - 

opposite sides of the street, provided the ps u 

will not materially interfere with the hig ay 

easement of light, air, or view to or = 

highway, nor do injury to the owners 0 a 

upon the street, and provided the exercise 0 or 

power be reasonable in the light of the surroun ‘ 
ig circumstances. It would be difficult a con- 
ceive of the reasonableness of an overhea esata! 
ture erected across a street which was devote 

exclusively to residences, or across a — in * 

congested business section Mevoted largely to re 

tail or veer An ora 

3 otes the Court: ¢ 

“Tn commana as dependent as are our in- 
dustrial centers-upon our manufacturing ponusiies, 
the public interest they serve cannot be —_ “ ws 
determining the reasonableness of an applicatio 
by one of these industries for an overhead — 
ture over a highway connecting buildings of their 
plant on opposite sides of a street. 


Legislature Held to Have Power to Beenie 
at Whose Expense Improvement of Rai — 
Crossings within Municipalities Shall Be Ma 
—Municipal Charter Held Not to Be a Contrae 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia ped 
cussed the power of the State Legislature to a 
rogate city charter provisions in the case ~ 
Richmond, Frederickburg & Potomac Railroa 
Company vs. City of Richmond, 133 South Eastern 
Reporter, 800. The Court decided that the Legis- 
lature has power to determine at whose expense 
improvement of railroad crossings within munici- 
palities shall be made. In the course of an ex- 
tended opinion the Court says: SN a. 

“Man as an individual possesses certain rights 
which are called inherent rights, inborn and in- 
bred, the gift of his Maker, and essential to his 
existence and well-being, such as the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which are not 
surrendered by entering into organized society. 
They existed before society was organized and are 
not surrendered by entering into the organization. 
Municipal corporations have no such rights. They 
have no existence and hence no rights prior to 
the organization of society. They are mere po- 
litical subdivisions of the state created for the 
‘onvenient administration of such governmental 
owers as may be intrusted to them. They are 
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creatures of the state, which may grant or with- 
hold such powers as to it shall seem meet. The 
state may grant these powers in whole or in part, 
conditionally or unconditionally, and may, at its 
pleasure, modify or withdraw them, with or with- 
out the consent of the citizens, or even against 
their protest. It may, if it chooses, repeal the 
charter and destroy the corporation. The charter 


is not a contract between the state and the mu- 
nicipality.” 


City Has a Right to Exact Bond 
from Motor-Bus Operators 


“While a municipality is limited to the exercise 
of such powers as are expressly conferred by 
Statute, or as may be implied as necessarily inci- 
dent thereto, still, in the exercise of such implied 
powers, it has the right to adopt all ordinary or 
usual means which may be necessary to their full 
execution. The regulation and control of jitney 
bus traffic coming clearly within the powers of 
the municipality, the ordinance requiring the opera- 
tors of such busses to furnish to the city a bond 
for the protection of persons who might be in- 
jured in the conduct of such business was the 
exercise of an ordinary and necessary means of 
regulating such traffic, and the right of the city 
to sue upon such a valid obligation, according to 
its express terms and provisions, follows as a 
necessary consequence.” (Georgia Court of Ap 
peals in Transylvania Casualty Insurance Company 


vs. City of Atlanta, 134 South Eastern Reporter, 
632.) 


Waiver by City of Defects in Notice 
to City of Accident 


Concerning the validity of statutory notice to a 
city of the occurrence of an accident for which 
damages were claimed, the Special Court of Ap- 
peals for Virginia decided in the cast of Bowles 
vs. City of Richmond, 133 South Eastern Reporter, 
593, that receipt of an unverified notice and in- 
vestigation of the accident by the city do not waive 
the notice’s defects. “But,” adds the Court, “when 
it has been received and when full investigation 
is had thereon by the city attorney, and when the 
claim has been rejected for some reason not con- 
nected with the form of notice or its contents, 
the notice has performed its function, and defects 


therein can no longer be relied upon to prevent 
recovery.” 


City May Grant Certain Private Concessions 
in Its Parks 

In the case of Blank vs. Browne, 216 New 
York Supplement, 664, the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court decided that a 
park commissioner might let space in a municipal 
park for automobile parking purposes, with an 
incidental right to sell gasoline. The Court said 
in passing: 

“As incidental to opportunities for recreation 
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Let These B-G Juniors Show You How 
Barber-Greenes Earn Profits 


At the Road Show 
Booth No. 47 


| gman you’ve never seen the Barber. 
Greene Ditcher digging yard after yard 0 
clean-cut trench—the Barber-Greene Loade; 
sailing straight into a stock pile or embank. 
ment—or the Barber-Greene “N” Conveyor 
unloading loose material direct from a hopper 
bottomed car. 
















It not, you will have a good chance to see 
what they can do—at the Chicago Road Show. 


Lined up 
for inspec- 
tion—from left 
to right;the bucket 
loader—the ditcher 
—the N Conveyor 
Three Barber-Greene Juniors—perfect mini- 
ature working models of the Bucket Loader, 
the Ditcher, and the Portable N-Conveyor, 
will be on the job. And they'll be proud to 
ie show you just how Barber-Greenes earn 
Se ype te te _— will profits on every job they tackle. 


See them any time between January 10th and 
14th—at Booth No. 47 at the Road Show. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY —Representatives a in 50 cities- 515 Nest Park Avenue, Aurora, lll. 
~ 


BARBER @® GREENE 


BELT CONVEYORS CAR UNLOADERS—COAL LOADERS 


Disc Feed Loaders ~ Vertical Boom Ditchers 
Permanent * Conveyors 
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innocent amusement in. public parks today, it 
uite appropriate to furnish an opportunity for 
reshment. . . . That this incidental use of 
po ks is being made today without criticism or 
plaint every one knows. The management of 
| city’s parks is a private venture of the city, 
|. city must determine for itself whether these 
dental facilities are to be operated by the city 
- for it by private persons. . . . It has been 
invariable practice of the city to hire out 
these concessions, . Of course it is the duty 
| « public officer to let out such: concessions under 
terms which are fair and just.” 


Effect of Dedicating Land to Public Use 
by Plats Showing Streets 


Concerning plats showing streets, the Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals said in the case of Watland 
vs. City of Wichita Falls, 286 South Western 
Reporter, 763% 

“While the evidence shows a use of the land 
hy the public, it is not necessary to establish a 
dedication to prove such use. If there had ever 
heen a dedication, it was irrevocable, and it was 
jot necessary to its continued existence that it be 
shown that the city accepted the dedication. The 
right to such acceptance only. lies in abeyance until 
such time as the necessity for the use of such 
streets arises. It is not the city alone that is in- 
terested in the dedication; each owner of real 
estate, bought with knowledge of such dedication, 
has the right to insist that, as the occasion arises 
for the use of such streets, they shall be opened 
to their use.” 


Limitation on City’s Power to Vacate 
Streets and Alleys 


The following general principles governing the 
vacation of streets and alleys were recognized 
by the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals in 
the case of City of Lynchburg vs. Peters, 133 
South Eastern Reporter, 674: 

Generally speaking, streets can only be closed 
in the exercise of judgment and discretion of the 
city council for the public welfare. They cannot 
be obstructed or partially or temporarily closed 
for the benefit of private interests. 

In the absence of a grant affecting the right of 
the owner of a lot abutting upon a street, he 
owns the fee in-the land occupied by the street 
to the center thereof for the full distance of his 
lot frontage. On abandonment or legal closure 
of the street, the unrestricted use and ownership 
is in the lot owner. 


Rights and Duties of Borough Water Plants 
Where Franchise Purchased from Private 
Water Company 

\ borough operating a water plant has no right 

discriminate unjustly between consumers within 

r outside the. borough limits, held the Pennsyl- 
‘ania Supreme Court in the case of Reigle vs: 
Smith, 134 Atlantic Reporter, 380. The Court said, 
in part: ; 

“The borough acquired the franchises of the 
vater company by purchase, and assumed the re- 
-ponsibilities of. the corporation, as well as secur- 

x its rights and privileges. . . . When it there- 
‘iter continued the supply, it acted in its private 
‘pacity, and was subject to the same obligations 
\s the originalcowner: . . . It-would furnish water 

thin the confines of the municipality, and could 
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take on consumers. in adjacent territory, if it saw 
fit to do so. All service was contingent 
upon compliance with such reasonable rules and 
regulations as. the board of water commissioners 
might adopt. . . . It could make proper rules for 
the payment of bills, . . . classify the consumers, 
depending upon the character of service furnished, 
: + + and put in force regulations necessary for 
its protection. . . . The action of the municipal 
board is subject, however, to the control of the 
courts, where it discriminates or acts unreason- 
vy, - - . aS is the private water company to the 
orders of the Public Service Cominission. xs 
In neither case can there be a distinction between 
those applying for service under like conditions. 
“*A city operating a legalized monopely, in the 
nature of a water plant, cannot give undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to, or make 
unfair discrimination among, customers, any moré 
than a private corporation similarly situated.’ ” 


Factors in Liability of City 


Determining 
for Discharge of Sewage in Stream 


Concerning a city’s liability to owners of land 
down-stream on account of the discharge of sew- 
age into a creek, the Missouri Supreme Court 
said in the case of City of Cape Girardeau, 284 
South Western Reporter, 471: 

“If the city does not cause the waters of Cape 
La Croix Creek to be polluted beyond the extent 
of their pollution from the natural wash and 
drainage coming from the city and upper pro- 
prietors before the opening of the sewer system, 
or to be rendered more unfit for use than such 
waters were prior to the construction of the sewer, 
appellants have no lawful claim for compensa- 
tion or damages. - On the other hand, 
however, the city must respond in damages in the 
event that its use of the creek so pollutes the 
waters. thereof as to render the same more unfit 
for use than they were prior to the construction 
and operation of the sewer system, or so pollutes 
the stream as to deprive the appellants of the 
uses of. the water they would otherwise reason- 
ably. enjoy.” 


Municipality Held Not Liable for Injury Caused 
to Pedestrian by Splinter from 
Wooden Sidewalk 

In the case of Cannon vs. Inhabitants of Town 
of Brookline, 152 North Eastern Reporter, 752, 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court held 
that defendant city was not liable to plaintiff, a 
pedestrian, whose foot was injured when a side- 
walk splinter penetrated her shoe and foot. The 
Court said: 


“It is well established that a town or city is not 
bound to keep its ways perfect. The burden would 
be too heavy. It is enough that they are reason- 
ably safe and convenient for travel. . . . A 
brick projecting an inch or two above others in a 
brick. sidewalk is not a defect for which a munici- 
pality is liable. The presence of loose 
stones in a gravel or dirt walk is not such a de- 
fect. 

“We are unable to see how the presence of splint- 
ers upon the surface of sound planks is anything 
other than a necessary incident of the use of wood 
for a sidewalk. They will appear suddenly and 
be worn away quickly in ordinary use of the walk. 
In view of the well-known and widely extended 
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Kings Highway, Cape Cod, Yar- | 
mouth Village, Mass., constructed | 
with Socony Paving Asphalt 





REFINED ASPHALT 
(SOCONY BRAND) 


For Sheet Ashalt Paving 
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Standard Asphalt Products 


Standard Asphalt Binder A for Standard Refined Asphalt for 
surface treatment. sheet asphalt paving. 
Standard Asphalt Binder B for 


penetration work. 


Standard Asphalt Joint Fillers 
Standard Asphalt Binder C for for brick and block pavements. 
the mixing method. 


Standard Cold Patch Asphalt for Standard Paving Flux, Standard | 
repairing all types of bituminous Bridge Asphalt and Preserving 


road surfaces. Oils. | 
Specifications and all other particulars furnished on request 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 
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of wood for that purpose, we cannot declare 
h use unsafe and unreasonable. 

Doubtless conditions may arise from splinter- 
of worn or decayed boards which will amount 
defects in the way creating a liability; but no 
h condition is shown here.” 


Orders of State Boards of Health Made Under 
statutory Authority Held to Have the Force 
and Effeet of Legislative Enactments 
rhe Connecticut statutes provide that the State 
Roard of Health may make regulations to 
tect sources of public water-supply. This 
vision authorized adoption of a rule prohibit- 
boating on a pond constituting the city of 
\fontpelier’s water-supply, held the Vermont Su- 
oreme Court in the case of State vs. Quattropani, 
123 Atlantic Reporter, 352. The Court observed: 
“That the public health is a proper subject for 
nolice power protection, and that that power can 
lawfully be delegated to the State Board of Health, 
ire both unquestioned and unquestionable. And it 
is not to be forgotten that its orders, when made 
under statutory authority and in conformity with 
the law, have all the force and effect of legisla- 
tive enactments.” 


Limitation of Court’s Control Over 
Municipal Works Defined 

The Louisiana Supreme Court held that defen- 
dant city was not subject to injunction against con- 
tinued operation of a garbage disposal plant, in the 
ise of Gibson vs. City of Baton Rouge, 109 South- 
ern Reporter, 339, albeit the Court finds that “the 
system of garbage removal and disposal prevailing 

the city . . . is not in keeping with its ad- 

incement in other civic lines.” 

The opinion declares that “selecting the site on 
which a public necessity, or public work of any 
sort, should be located, is essentially a legislative 
ind not a judicial function.” But the courts are 
empowered to restrain municipalities from operat- 
ing municipal works in such manner as to consti- 
tute a public nuisance, “for municipalities are no 
more privileged to maintain a nuisance than are 
private individuals.” 


I2!I 


Exemption of Police Automobile from Speed 
Limit Does Not Authorize Reckless Disregard 
of Lives and Property of Others 

An armored police car in speedy quest of burg- 
lars got the worst of it in an accidental encounter 
with a privately owned, and apparently unarmored, 
automobile at a street intersection. The city sued 
the owner of the private car for damages, but lost 
the suit; the courts finding that the accident was 
not due to defendant's fault. (City of Sacramento 
vs. Hunger, 249 Pacific Reporter, 223.) Referring 
to the California statutes which limit the speed 
of motor vehicles, with certain exceptions in favor 
of city, county and state vehicles, the California 
District Court of Appeal said: 

“To hold that, because the statute fixes no maxi- 
mum limit of speed at which police automobiles 
may be driven over the streets of a city when they 
are being operated ‘in the chase or apprehension of 
violators of the law,’ they may be so driven with 
absolute indifference to others legitimately using 
such streets, or with a reckless disregard of the 
lives and property of others, would be to fly 
squarely in the face of the statute.” 


Town Upheld in Establishing Cab Stand 
on Railroad Property 


A railway company having devoted a driveway 
on its passenger station premises to use by the 
public as a means of access to and from the 
station, the city was entitled to provide by ordi- 
nance for a taxicab stand in the driveway, held the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit, in the case of Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company vs. Mayor and Alder- 
men of Town of Morristown, N. J., 14 Federal 
Reporter, 2d Series, 257. The opinion holds that 
this right of the municipality was not defeated 
by the fact that the railway company -had con- 
tracted to give an exclusive license for a taxicab 
stand at the station. 

It was not disputed that the location was a suit- 
able one for a taxicab stand; the railway company 
merely contending, without success, that the town 
was without power to adopt such an ordinance. 


Negligence of Utility Corporation Inferred from Falling of Street- 


Light 
A LTHOUGH plaintiff in an action for in- 


juries must affirmatively prove negligence 

on the part of defendant, there is a rule of 

iw known as the res ipsa loquitur (the thing 
speaks for itself) doctrine, under which negli- 
gence is prima facie established by proving the 
‘currence of an accident under such circum- 

stances that fault of the party in control of the 
strumentality causing the injury is a reasonable 

nference, In the late case of Mayes vs. Kansas 


Globe 


City Power & Light Company, 249 Pacific Re- 
porter, 509, the Kansas Supreme Court applied 
the rule to injury sustained by a person standing 
on a sidewalk through fall of an ornamental 
street lamp globe. It was shown that there was no 
such atmospheric or other exterior condition as 
might have caused the globe to fall. Therefore, 
it is a fair inference that the accident was caused 
by negligence in the installation or maintenance of 
the globe. 


Massachusetts Daylight Saving Law Upheld by Supreme Court 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has 
E sustained the Daylight Saving Law of Massa- 
chusetts, handing down an opinion that the 

te law advancing time one hour conflicted in no 

iy with the Federal statute on the question of 
me. This opinion reaffirms the action of the Dis- 


trict Court of Massachusetts in refusing to grant 
an injunction prohibiting the operation of daylight 
saving time, sought by the Massachusetts State 
Grange, of Hadley, Mass., and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, on the ground that the 
state law was unconstitutional. 
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ON THE GULFPORT SEA-WALL 


When Woods Brothers were building 
the Gulfport Sea Wall at Gulfport, 
Miss., they faced the problem of placing 
a continuous belt of concrete on the wall. 
75 miles in length. Equipment was 
needed that would not only bring the 
wet concrete to position on the wall but 
would also permit of easy maneuvering, 
as the work progressed. A portable 
crane was tried but was replaced by a 
24-ft., 24-in. belt, Northern Conveyor, 
because of its advantages in economy, 


speed and easy portability. 


[his is just another instance of the 
adaptability of Northern Conveyors to 
the job. Whether it’s handling concrete, 
sand, gravel, stone, crushed rock, brick, 
coal, ashes, mortar, lime or earth—any- 
thing and everything in loose and semi- 
loose material—-a Northern Conveyor 
handles it quickly and cheaply. And 
because of their “Built Better’’ construc- 
tion, Northern Conveyors can be had in 
all lengths up to 100 ft. maximum and 
in six respective belt’ widths; we can 
build you a conveyor suitable for any 
job, large or small. 


Write for and keep the Northern Catalog on file. 


NORTHERN CONVEYOR & MFG. COMPANY 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 


Zoning Notes 


i Prepared by Frank B. Williams 











| Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances 


New Haven, Conn.—December 6, 1926 
Avrora, Itt.—September 20, 1926 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—October 1, 1926 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


iANA.— State ex rel. Palma v. City of New 
; (Supreme Court), 109 So. Rep. 916. The 
nance of the city of New Orleans prohibits 
ic establishment of certain specific businesses 
certain districts. The judge below sustained 
contention that the ordinance was invalid as a 
ing of property contrary to the Constitution. 
‘id, reversing this decision, that the ordinance is 
lid. The lower court based its decision on the 
ise of Calvo v. City of New Orleans, 136 La. 480. 
nce that decision was rendered, the Legislature 
s enacted a zoning statute (Act 27 of 1918, p. 
, the constitution of the state has been amended 
Const. 1921, Art. 14, Sec. 29), and the case of 
ite ex rel. Ciello v. City of New Orleans, de- 
led. This Court follows the decision in the 
Cirello case. 
New Jersey.—Robert Realty Co. v. City of 
range, N. J., Advance Reports, Vol. IV, No. 48, 
November 27, 1926, p. 919. The relator applied 
for permits for the erection of three four-story 
ipartment houses in a certain part of the city of 
range. The permits were refused on the ground 
it the zoning ordinance of the city “forbids the 
ection of apartment houses on the area of the 
remises owned by relator.” 
Respondents in their brief urge two reasons why 
he permits should not be issued. The first is that 
soning ordinance of the city prohibits build- 
exceeding two-and-one-half stories in height ; 
second that the zoning ordinance requires cer- 
tain yards, increasing with the height of the build- 
ng, and setbacks. _The buildings in question as 
planned will not comply with these requirements. 


The Court held these requirements to be un- 
reasonable, saying: 


“There is absolutely nothing in the case as it is before 
s showing that these restrictions are called for or neces- 
iry to protect the public health and safety, or advance 
he public welfare. Giving to the restrictions that pre- 
imption of reasonableness that in law is required, such 
presumption is completely overcome by the conclusion 
hat one is inevitably brought to by a reading of these 
rovisions of the ordinance, that they are designed to pro- 
bit and make impossible the construction, in the desig 
nated area, of apartment houses. In fact, nothing but 
‘a dwelling for one family or for one housekeeping unit 
only’ is the limitation contained in subdivision 1 of sec- 
tion 2(a) of residence A district in which relator’s prop- 
erty is located. 

“Such ordinances have met with the emphatic disap- 
proval ot this court, and similar provisions have been 
leclared illegal and not a valid exercise of the police 
power. (Heller v. South Orange, 3 N. J. Mis. R. 1076). 

“We are not here called upon to decide, nor are we 
attempting to pass, upon the question of regulation of 
areas and open spaces nor heights of buildings. In proper 


cases reasonable and proper regulations to protect the 
public health and promote safety would be a reasonable 
and proper exercise of the police power, but as before 
stated, we do not find such a question presented by the 
terms of the ordinance in question. Its terms are pro- 
hibitory rather than regulatory. 

“The peremptory writ of mandamus prayed for is al 
lowed.” 


When a “Porch” Is Not a Porch 


New YorKk.—Herman v. Walsh et al., Consti- 
tuting Board of Standards and Appeals of City 
of New York, Supreme Court, reported in New 
York Law Journal, December 7, 1926, p. 1037. 
Holding that the structure in question violated cer- 
tain setback provisions, the Court, in deciding 
whether the structure was a “porch,” says: 


“As to whether there was a violation of the setback 
provision of the Ocean Parkway Act (chapter 861, Laws 
of 1869, as amended by chapter 726, Laws of 1872), it is 
not disputed that what has been erected on the setback 
space is a two-story enclosed structure with a brick pro- 
jecting bay, brick balustrade, brick piers and brick side 
walls, and the balance of a lighter wood construction 
than in the dwelling proper. It is characterized in the 
plans as a ‘porch,’ but the question is whether it is such 
a porch as is permitted by the setback provisions of the 
statutes. I think it is not. ‘Porch’ in ordinary under- 
standing does not include enclosed construction nor two- 
story construction, though that may be more doubtful 
and the association in the statute of ‘porch’ with ‘piazza’ 
and ‘fences,’ together with the general idea and purpose 
of the setback, indicates that the ordinary understanding 
of what was a ‘porch’ was in contemplation (see generally 
People vs. Carpenter, 1 Michigan, 273, at 283 et seq.).” 


Three Garage Cases 


New Yorx.—Matter of Squillacci and Torre, 
Inc. (Walsh et al.), Supreme Court, reported in 
New York Law Journal, December 6, 1926, p. 
1019. The Board of Appeals had denied the pres- 
ent applicant a permit to erect a garage on a given 
lot, although it had granted another applicant per- 
mission to build a similar structure on property in 
the immediate neighborhood. The upper court in 
reversing the decision of the Board in the present 
case, thus permitting the garage to be constructed, 
Says: 

“Section 719, subdivision 5, of the city charter, pro- 
vides as follows, with respect to the decisions of the 
Board: ‘Each decision shall, so far as practicable, be in 
the form of a general statement or resolution which shall 
be applicable to all cases similar to or falling within the 
principles passed upon in such decision.’ Although the 
Board denied the petitioner the privilege it had previ- 
ously extended the owner of the abutting property under 
similar circumstances, no definite reasons are given for the 
denial of the present appeal. To deny the petitioner a 
right that his neighbors have, places upon him an un- 
justifiable burden, which should have prompted the vari- 
ance sought. The matter is now before the Court on the 
merits, and I find that the determination reached is con- 
trary to the weight of evidence, and ‘illegal.’ The writ 
is sustained, the determination of the Board reversed, and 
the permit applied for ordered issued. 


New Yorx.—Village of Great Neck Estates v. 
Bemak and Lehman, Inc., Supreme Court, re- 
ported in New York Law Journal, November 24, 
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Built in6é%, 
7, 8,9, 10, 11, 
12 and 14 ft. 
Sizes. 





THE “Rome” Hic 


is so designed that a 50-degree angle can 
be obtained on the mouldboard, thus mak- 
ing a practical bank sloper without addi- 
tional cost or attachments. Aside from 
cost, extra parts have to be transported 
from place to place and are often at the 
other side of the county when needed. 
With the ROME Grader it is not necessary 
for the operator to leave his platform. 
In a very short space of time he can set the 
machine in a sloping position and can do 
this additional work quickly and efficiently. 


Frame—Made from heavy structusal steel 
I-beams, rigid and strong and yet flexible enough 
to adjust itself to road irregularities. Adequate 
in weight and perfectly balanced. 


Steering Gear—Rome Patented Knuckle and 
Spindle type, the same as used on automobiles and 
motor trucks. It is specially designed so the 
grader can also be guided with the pole. 


Pole—The combination steering, horse and 
tractor pole is made from pressed steel and so 
constructed that it can be telescoped, making a 
stub tongue or pole for engine use. 


Wheels—This is a new departure, a new type 
of disc wheel made from 4” steel boiler plate, 
properly concaved for strength. 








THE GRADER 
of TODAY 


THE “ROME” 
HIGH LIFT GRAD- 
ER is a new and in- 
teresting development 
and a decided ad- 
vance in the construc- 
tion of this type of 
road-buildingmachin- 
ery. It has exclusive 
features, patents on 
some of which have 
already been allowed. 






X 


~~ 


H Lirr GRADER 


Axles—Front axle cast steel; rear axle high 
carbon alloy steel; the spindles machined from the 
solid on each end. 


Circle and Knees—Made from high grade carbon 
steel in double sections bolted together with 
spacers. A strong and rigid construction. Holds 
the mouldboard steady and leaves no waves in 
the finished work. 


Mouldboard is of carbon steel made rigid by 
heavy reinforced angle iron bolted to the back. 
Cutting edge is from high carbon steel ground and 
polished and with a beveled cutting edge. 


Gears—All gears have cut teeth and are enclosed 
in oil-tight gear cases running in a b-th of oil. 
Worm screws are hammered forgings with cut 
teeth, 


Lubrication—Alemite system throu, Ju. 


These graders are built in our locomotive 
department by skilled mechanics and with 
facilities fully adequate for producing 
first class machines. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


ROME Graders afford a real opportunity 
for live and energetic distributors. ‘Terri- 
tory is rapidly being taken up, but there 
is still some available. 


See our exhibit at the Road Show, The Coliseum, Chicago, January 10th to 14th, 1927. 


Write us for further information, prices, etc. 


ROME MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ROME, NEW YORK 


Dept. 2. 


U.S. A. 
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p. 838. Just outside the village, the defen- 
nts qe erected a public garage. The defendants 
re using their land in a district zoned by the 
\age authorities as residential, for a driveway of 
ess to the garage by themselves and their pa- 

s. Held, that the plaintiff's rights to ultimate 
f were not 30 clear as to entitle it to a tem- 
rary restraining order pending the trial of the 
tion. 
\ew YorK.—People ex rel. Boyd v. Walsh, 
Court of Appeals, reported in New York Law 
urnal, December 1, 1926, p. 929. The decision in 
‘he court below is affirmed, without opinion. A 
summary of the case below is given in our “Zon- 
Notes’ for October, 1926. 


weg 


Gasoline Filling Station 

: Carolina —Bizzell v. Board of Aldermen 

1 Goldsboro (Supreme Court), 135 S. E. 

so. City ordinances which provide that no 

line filling station shall be erected or oper- 

hout a permit from the Board of Alder- 

ind do not prescribe any uniform rule of ac- 

vest arbitrary power over a lawful business 

nd are unconstitutional. They are not in the same 

lass with licenses to operate a pool-room, dance- 

etc. Such a license is a privilege, but the 

eration of a filling station is a legitimate busi- 

s in which anyone may engage as a matter of 

Such public conveniences are essential even 

residential sections and cannot be considered 
tsances per sé. 


Power to Establish Setback or Building Lines 


\ircinta—Gorteb v. Fox (Supreme Court of 
\ppeals), 134 S. E. Rep. g14. By an act of the 
Legislature, approved February 17, 1922, councils 
i cities were authorized to pass zoning ordinances. 
Included in ine authority was the power to estab- 

setback or building lines. On August 26, 1922, 
Council of the city of Roanoke, acting under 
\ct, passed an ordinance regulating the erec- 

of buildings in the city. Sections 243-245 of 
rdinance as amended July 11, 1924, estab- 
for the entire city, as a building line, the 
house line of houses built in the same 

lock front, to which all future buildings should 
‘cept as special permission was ob- 

ined trom the City Council to deviate from it, 
January 19, 1923, the Council passed an or- 
nance dividing the city into two districts, desig- 
1 as “business” and “residential” districts. 


ited 


1927 12 


The plaintiff is the owner of lots in the residen- 
tial district. He applied for and was refused a 
permit to erect a business structure on these lots 
in front of the building line, fixed in accordance 
with the above rule. Held that the refusal was 
justified. The Legislature under the police power 
may authorize cities to establish zones and build- 
ing lines, and such act, when reasonable, and 
passed in the interest of the public health, safety, 
comfort, or convenience, is valid. 

Where a city has been built up without much 
regard to building lines, the establishment of any 
uniform building line will result in unequal bur- 
dens upon the landowners. It is to overcome such 
inequalities that the Roanoke ordinance authorizes 
the Council to grant permission to erect buildings 
not in conformity with the existing house line. 
The discretion thus granted is not arbitrary, but a 
reasonable discretion to be exercised the same for 
all in like circumstances. If exercised arbitrarily, 


the person aggrieved may obtain relief from the 
courts. 


The discretion, under the circumstances of this 
case, was exercised reasonably. 


Nore sy Epitror.—It is not easy from the opinion to 
obtain all the relevant facts. It is, however, clear that 
the courts of Virginia uphold reasonable zoning, includ- 
ing zoning setbacks, when duly authorized by state law. 
The enabling act is a very brief one, lacking many of 
the provisions of the “Standard” act drawn up by the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Recent Zoning Literature 


The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “The Predicament of Zoning— 
Shall Zoning Fail in New Jersey?—The Question that the 
Legislature and the People Face—Plain Reasons and 

gal Opinions that Justify Zoning.” The pamphlet was 
Splish before the decision in the Euclid Village case 
ad been handed down. 


The Chicago Regional Planning Association has pre- 
pared for its own use two studies, the first on ‘‘Deter- 
mining the Size of Retail Business Districts in the Zon- 
ing of Cities and Villages,”” and the second entitled “A 
Charted Summary of the Zoning Ordinances in the Chi 
cago Region,” by Coleman T. Woodbury of the Institute 
for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities, 
Northwestern University, in cooperation with the Com 
mittee on Subdivision Plats and Zoning, Regional Plan 
ning Association,:-Chicago. These studies are typewritten 
and are not available for general use. 

Rollin L. McNitt, Dean of Southwestern University 
Law School, and President of the Board of City Planning 
Commissioners of Los Angeles, Calif has issued an 
address delivered before the League of California Munic: 
palities, August 16, 1926; to which is annexed a Model 
Zoning Ordinance written by a committee of City Attor 
neys, Bruce Mason, City Attorney of Long Beach, Chair 
man, in cooperation with a committee of the California 
Real Estate Association. The pamphlet is published by 
A. Carlisle & Company, 251 Bush Street, San Francisco 








} 
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Victory for Zoning in Supreme Court of United States 


The great planning event of 1926 is unques- 
tionably the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in favor of zoning.* In the case of 

lage of Euclid v. Ambler Realty Company, all the 
essentials of zoning-regulation by districts—of build- 
ing height, area, use, including residential districts 
from which stores and apartments, and business dis- 
tricts from which industry are excluded—are recog- 
nized as constitutional. e validity of one-family de- 
tached-house districts, it is true, was not considered by 
the judges to be at ‘issue, but the reasoning of the 
opinion shows clearly that it will be affirmed when 
the occasion to do so arises. 

The vital attack upon zoning in the United States 
court wa. the assertion that reasonable zoning is a 
taking of property without compensation. The issue 

n the state courts is the same—in their relation 
to zoning there is no substantial difference between 
the co tutions of the various states and that of 
the United States. The decision in the Euclid Village 


case that reasonable zoning is a proper exercise of 
the police power is therefore a conclusive victory for 
zoning throughout the United States. Most of the 
states in the Union have already declared zoning to 
be constitutional; from their conclusion on this 
question there is no longer any appeal. In the states in 
which the question has not yet arisen there can 
hardly be any doubt of the result. In the states— 
New Jersey, Georgia, and, less conclusively, Mary- 
land—-which have pronounced against it, a gradual 
change to bring about am accord with the over- 
whelming weight of judicial as well as popular 
opinion in its favor in this country may confidently 
be expected. The victory for zoning in the courts of 
the United States is won. 

* Eprrortat Note.—Excerpts from this decision, which 
was announced just as the December number of Tue 
American City was going to press, will be found on 
page 771 of that issue. 
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AN INTERESTING SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE SUBSEQUENT ISSUES OF 
THIS PUBLICATION 


ip this series, compar- 


ative conclusions will 





show the incomparable 
and universal adaptabil- 


ity of marble for struc- 
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PERMANENT BEAUTY 


Substantial evidence will be presented, in both illustration 
and text, of the SyRENGTH, BEAUTY, ENDURANCE, 


SANITATION and ECONOMY of marble. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 0f MARBLE DEALERS 
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Road Builders’ Catalog-Directory.—By American Road 
Builders’ Association, Washington, D. C., 1927. XVI + 
543 pp. Illustrated. 

Following its announcement made shortly after the 
1926 Road Show in Chicago, The American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, Washington, D. C., has published its 
catalog-directory, which is dedicated to the service of 
those in the highway industry. This catalog-directory 
is being distributed to highway officials, engineers, and 
highway contractors in the United States, as well as to 
professors of universities presenting highway studies, 
engineering libraries, and a reasonable number of offi- 
cials in foreign countries. Those represented in_ the 
directory are the exhibitors at the 1926 Chicago Road 
Show. The opening pages are devoted to words of greet- 
ing from H. G. Shirley, President, American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, C. R. Ege, President, Highway Indus 
tries Association, with four pages devoted to the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, two pages 
to the Highway Research Board, and three pages to 
the work of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. Follow- 
ing this is the alphabetical index of firm names, then 
the classified index of products, followed by the ad- 
vertisements of the 1926 Chicago Road Show exhibitors. 


Gilbert 
Ph.D. 
546 


Clarence 
Hallett, Jr., 
1926. XX + 


Proportional Representation.—By 
Hoag, and George Hervey 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
pp $5.00. 

This is a careful, authoritative study of the means 
of making votes count for what those who cast them 


really desire. It is also an enlivening handling of a 
subject that seems complicated unless discussed with 
such clarity and vigor as are here employed. Pro- 
portional representation is ‘‘nothing but the repre- 


sentation of every group of agreeing voters in propor- 
tion to their voting strength and by the persons they 
really want.’’ An explanation of voting systems that 
do not represent the will of the voter leads to the 
main part of the book—the study of the two types 
of proportional representation which have been widely 
adepted—the list system and the single transferable 
vote (the Hare system). Their advantages are pre- 
sented, and the objections to them are considered. The 
history, operation, and technical details are given, 
and the whole question is submitted to the judgment 
f the voter on the basis of the test of experience with 
the systems, 


Tax-Exempt Securities and the Surtax.—By Charles 


0. Hardy, with the aid of the Council and Staff of 
the Institute of Economics. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1926. XX + 216 pp. $2.00. 


Proposals for the abolition of tax-exempt securities 
and for the reduction of surtaxes are controversial 
subjects of great and continuing importance, even 
though not popularly discussed to such an extent as 
was the case three or four years ago. In this volume 
the author analyzes facts and theories on which he 
bases his present conclusions, among which are the 
following: The views as to the amount of revenue 
lost by the Federal Government on account of in- 
vestment in tax-exempt securities are not well based 
According to 1923 data, the states and municipalities 
save as much on their tax-free bonds as the Federal 
Government loses. Industry and trade do not ap- 
pear to be seriously handicapped by the competition 
of tax-exempt bonds. None of the extravagances in 
state and municipal budgets is attributable to tax 
exemption. As the exemption of state and local bonds 
benefits the entire population by means of good roads, 
schools, i 


etc,, which private initiative cannot accom- 
plish, the abolition of this type of exemption would 
do more harm than good. 


The Value of Hydrated Lime as a Filler in Asphalt 
Paving Mixtures.—Bulletin 318 of the National Lime 
Association, 927 15th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


16 pp. Photograph, charts, tables. ‘‘It is believed 
that the research data secured relative to this ma- 
terial coupled with practical results obtained where 


it has been used in actual construction merits its fa- 
vorable consideration by paving engineers in future 
work,’’ (Apply to the Association.) 


Practice of Municipal Administration.—By 
Upson, Director, Detroit Bureau 


Lent D. 
of Governmental Re 


search. The Century Co., New York. 1926. X + 588 
pp. $4.00 

There is now available for the first time a book 
devoted wholly to municipal administration. It is 


based on the author's outstandingly successful work 
in the field of municipal research, aided by collabora- 
tion with authorities on various divisions of the 


- gen- 
eral subject. The book has been prepared to serve 
those who seek enlightenment on problems in which 


they may be concerned as office holders and the solu- 
tion of which is puzzling even to professionals. It is 
a thorough and comprehensive study of present meth- 
ods of carrying on the affairs of cities—with sugges- 
tions for improvements that have been tested by 
experience. It analyzes the ways in which cities pro- 
vide or should provide for the mechanism of munic- 


ipal life and for the education, health, safety, and 
welfare of their citizens. This involves the means 
of securing, controlling and distributing the funds 


to pay for the complicated services of municipal house- 
keeping, and the procedure in the various engineer- 
ing and technical departments as well as in planning, 
law, traffic, transportation, fire, police, courts and cor- 
rection, markets, charities, and recreation. 
and readable quality of the text add to the appeal 
which its valuable information makes to the intelli- 
gence of the class of readers for whom it is intended. 


Recreation Survey of Buffalo.—L. H. Weir, Director. 
Conducted by the Buffalo City Planning Association, 
Incorporated. Published as a joint enterprise of the 
Department of Parks 


The clarity 


1 and Public Buildings, the City 
Planning Committee of the Council, and the Buffalo 
City Planning Association, Incorporated. 1925. 369 
pp. Folding maps; drawings, tables. Apply to the 
City Planning Association. 

A comprehensive and detailed presentation of Buf- 
falo’s recreation facilities that have been municipally 
and privately provided, and of 


; those that should be 
provided to place the city in line with modern stand- 
ards of recreational life. The material is grouped un- 
der these headings: The Distribution of Population ; 


Home Play and Recreation; City Streets as Play and 


Recreation Areas; Business and Industry; Public 
Facilities for Recreation (Parks, Playgrounds, Pub 
lic School System, and Public Libraries) ; Organiza 


tion and Management of Public Recreation; Financing 
Public Recreation Facilities and and Pri- 
vate Facilities and Activities. 

Civil Aviation.—A 
on Civil Aviation 


Activities; 


Report by the Joint Committee 


of the U. S. Department of Com- 

merce and the American Engineering Council. McGraw 

Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 1926. XVII + 

189 pp. Diagrams, charts, tables. $2.50. 

This report takes stock of the progress already 
made in the field of 


transportation by air, gives a 
comprehensive survey of the problems to be solved in 
the efficient establishment of this service, outlines the 
existing and the essential future legislation in 
field, and gives valuable information as to operation 
and as to commercial development. After the state 
ment of the Committee’s recommendations and findings 
and a review of the development of air transportation 
throughout the world and specifically in the United 
States, the following divisions of the study are dis 
cussed: Reliability and Safety; Geographic and Traffic 
Conditions; Industrial Applications; Government Aid 
Regulation of Civil Air Navigation; Air Legislation in 
the United States; Landing Fields and Airways; Flying 
Equipment and Personnel; Aviation Insurance: and 
Investment Aspects. This is a definite, authoritative 
report that should command instant and careful atten 
tion. 


this 


The Chicago Primary of 1926.—A 
Methods, by Carroll Hill Woody. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1926. 299 
pp. An unusual study, from a detached viewpoint, of 
the inner workings of the complex politics of Chicago, 
as evidenced in a single primary election. It is a 
realistic story of a game in which the stakes are enor 
mous, and the results of which 


study in Election 
Published by the 


affect the happiness 


Apply to the pub- 


and fortune of many individuals. 
lishers.) 
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“OR Spee sue 


HICKORY—symbol of STRENGTH 
and ENDURANCE 


We were the original manufacturers of Hickory Fiber for use in brooms 
and our business has grown from a very small and inconspicuous begin- 
ning to a nation-wide service embracing practically every city in the 
United States of sufficient size to have paved streets, and our product 
has become the recognized standard material for filling all rotary brooms 
for motor pick-up sweepers or side delivery sweepers. 


‘“HUNTSVICOGE 
HICKORY” is cut from 
selected green trees grown 
on the Cumberland moun- 
tains fringing the Ten- 
nessee river, long recog- 
nized as the very best 
Hickory available and oniy 
the best cuts free from 
knots are used. The fiber 
is cut from this selected 
wood, carefully cured and 
inspected and then baled 
for shipment. 





For more than twenty-five years it has been sold, principally, thru manu- 
facturers of sweeping machinery and jobbers of municipal supplies and 
every pound of it has always carried an absolute guarantee of satisfactory 
service. It is the only American made product available for this work 
and uniformity of quality as well as constant supply makes it the depend- 
able broom material. 

Hereafter every bale of “HUNTSVILLE HICKORY” leaving our fac- 
tory will bear the trademark shown below and you will find it to your 


interest to specify our product. You can order thru the manufacturer 
of your sweeper, your jobber, or direct from us. 


We will greatly appreciate hearing from you as to 
your probable needs, and suggestions as to how we 
can improve our service will be welcomed, 


TLESS Fi 
git HUNTSVILLE FIBER and VENEER WorkS 


a HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 
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American § of Heating and Ventilating may. 
ers sade. 100kat vole ee published. by t 
erican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
w York. 1926. VII + 580 pp. $3.00. 
This annual contribution of the American Society 
Heating and Ventilating —~ a to the» literature 
this field contains design ‘specification: data use: 
in the planningy and construction of modern» heat- 
~ and ventilating installations, ee from the 
insactions of the Society, as well as giving results 
investigations in the Soeciety’s laboratories 
the practice of its members, volume. also 
tains a manufacturers’ catalog data section contain- 
» essential reliable facts concerning modern equipment, 
consulting service seetion for engineers and the mem- 
ship roll of the Society. 


Comparative Tax Rates of 215 Cities of Over 30,000 
opulation, 1926-—By C. E. Rightor, Detroit Bureau 
Municipal Research. 12 pp. in the National Munici- 
Review for December, 1926. Tables. In giving the 
| tax, these data also show the major governmental 
ts for which the taxes are levied per $1,000 of 
uation; the valuation and its division as between 
(| and personal property; and, for purposes of 
uparison, the tax rate adjusted to a, uniform. basis 
assessment of 100 per cent; also the actual tax 
rden, by estimating the pereentage of legal basis 
valuation actually applied, with the resulting tax 
per $1,000. (Apply to the National Municipal 
Review, 261 Broadway, New York.) 


Handbook of Rural Social Resources.—Edited by 
Henry Israel and Benson Y. Landis. Published by the 
niversity of Chieago Press, Chicago, Il]. 1926. X + 
it pp. Among, the, articles in. Part I of this. pam- 
hlet of special interest. to readers of The American 
( are the following: The Rural Population, by 
©. E. Lively, Professor of Rural Sociology, Ohio State 
versity: Rural Education, by Ernest Burnham, De- 
vartment of Rural Education, Western State Normal 
school, Miehigan; Organized Rural Recreation, by Lee 
Hanmer, Director, Department of Reereation, Rus- 
Sage Foundation; and The Cooperative Marketing 
Movement, by Benson Y. Landis, Secretary, Rural Re- 
earch Committee, Federal, Council of Churches. Part 
| vives valuable reference material in The Programs 
‘ National Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work. 
\pply to the University. of Chicago Press.) 


Buffalo and Its Sewage Disposal Problem.—By John 
Peigel, Assoc. Mem. AsSC.E.. Assistant Engineer, 
Municipal Bureau of Engineering, Buffalo, N. Y. 
rint from The Buffalo Live Wire, official publication 
f the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 4. pp. ‘‘It_ is 
spparent from the article, which is the result of*care- 
ful study from an engineering standpoint, that sewage 
disposal is the next big problem to be solved by Buf- 
falo and the Niagara Frontier.’’ (Apply to the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce.) 


Calisthenics: Modern Methods of Free-Exercise In- 
struction —By S. C. Staley, Associate Professor of 
Physical Edueation, University of Tllinois. A. &. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 1926. 338 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

The author believes that much 
ilisthenies is bad and futile, but that great benefit 
results from correct drilling in these exercises. He 
has prepared this book to supply material which he 
had found lacking when he very much needed it. A 
ew method of work—the ‘‘At Will’’ method—is 
resented as having been found efficient. It consists 

the exercisers carrying out a described or demon- 
trated exercise. each independently of the others, 
hile the instruetor walks through the class and makes 
suggestions and correetions. 


New Rochelle, the City of the, Huguenots.—Com- 
piled and published for the city of New Rochelle by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 32 pp. 

A beautiful and unique presentation. of. the. attrae- 
tions and advantages of ‘‘the Queen City of the 
sound,’’ written and illustrated by some of, the many 
‘alented members. of the Chamber of’ Commerce. The 
harm of historical associations, of the. park-like home 

irrowndings, the shere lines and: water: views, is. in- 
fused into the story of this favored spot. It is the 
home of distingnished men of letters and artists, as 
evidenced by the deseriptions and the. reproductions in 
olor which make. and adorn this remarkable cham- 
er of commerce publication. The distinetive New 
Nochelle road signs on several pages introdnce the 
lelightful account of the natural advantages, the edu- 
ational, recreational and business facilities that have 
elped to form a community of interesting and able 

eople with whom civic pride is instinctive. 


of the teaching of 
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Personnel and Salaries of Pire Departments in Wis- 
consin Cities, 19 - j by. Lorna. L. Lewis, 
Assistant and Librarian, unicipal Information Ba- 
reau, University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Information Report No, 54 
of the, Bareau. November, 1926. 26 mimeographed pp. 
Information, collected im October, 1926, (Apply to 
Ford, H. MaeGregor, Chief of the Bureau.) 


Regional Planning in Relation to Public Health.— 
By, Thomas, Adams, General Director of Plans and 
Surveys, Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 8 pp. in 
the November, 1926, issue of the American Journal of 
Public Health. A paper read before the Public Health 
Engineering Section of the American Public Health 
Association at the annual meeting. at Buffalo, N. wa 
October 14, 1926. Showing how the elements of a 
regional plan may be made to conserve and protect 
the health of all the individuals in a group of com- 
munities which have closely related physical. eco- 
nomic, and social problems. (Apply to the American 


Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York.) 


Chicago Subways.—Report of the Subway Advisory 
Commission appointed by the Sub-Committee on Sub- 


ways, printed by order of the Committee on Local 
Transportation, Chicago City Council, August, 1926, 
V + 123 pp. Maps, plans. A very full presentation 


of the general principles involved, of a plan for transit 
relief, and the method of financing it. The recom- 
mendations are intended to be limited to initial con- 
struction, suitable for immediate action. $2.50. (Ap- 
ply to Frederick, Rex, Municipal Reference Librarian, 
1005 City Hail, Chicage, I1!.) 


Smoke Abatement, Its Effects and Its Limitations.— 
By H. B. Meller, Bureau Chief, Bureau of Smoke 
Regulation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 9 quarto pp. preprinted 
for the Mid-November issue of Mechanical Engineering. 
Chart, tables. A paper contributed by the Fuels Divi- 
sion of the. American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
at the annual meeting of the Society, in New York, 
December 6-9, 1926. Showing the advantages accru- 
ingy to: manufacturers and the public from smoke abate- 
ment; also that anti-smoke laws are incomplete in 
that they deal only with the part of the air-pollution 


evil that is the less. grave and menacing to health, 
(Apply to Mechanical Engineering, 25 West 39th 
Street, New York.) 


Some Principles to Guide Community Zoning.—By 


Charles K. Sumner. member, City Planning Commis- 
sion, Palo Alte, Calif: 6 pp. in the December, 1926, 
issue of the National Municipal Review. ‘‘Business 


exists primarily for the service of the home life of 
the community, not the community for the support or 
encouragement of its business.’" (Apply to National 
Municipal Review, 261 Broadway, New York.) 


Recommended Building Code Requirements for 
Working Stresses in Building Materials—Report of 
Building Code Committee. Bureau of Standards, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce. June 29. 1926. 53 pp. 
Curves, tables. In the preparation of this report the 
Committee has made a very extensive investigation of 
test data and has benefited by constructive suggestions 


from a large number of architects. engineers, and 
others connected with the construction industry. 10 
cents. (Apply to Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C.) 


Concerning the East River Islands, New York.-—A let- 
ter from the Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virens. to the City Planning and Survey Committee ap- 


pointed by Mayer Walker. September 10, 1926. 12 
quarto pp. Illustrated. This statement regarding the 
role. of the East. River islands in a city plan is not 


intended to advocate any particular use 
Island, Ward’s Island. or Randall's Island. It is, 
however, intended to make plain the potential use of 
these islands for different city purposes in the future 
and the importance of considering their potentialities 
for playground uses before any other definite plan for 
other uses is made. (Apply to the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Pnvirons, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York.) 


for Welfare 


The» Prevention, of Blindness.— Eleventh Annual Re- 
port of the. National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc. December, 1925. 40 pp. The Com 
mittee has learned that it is not only possible to pre- 
vent actual blindness, but to prevent the development 
ef eve defects which, though not rendering individuals 
blind, reduce their social efficiency. (Apply to the 
Committee, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York.) 
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Warrenite-Bitulithie Pavement 





“A WARRENted Product’’ 





Brilliant new colors,-—for how long? 


The new cars are beautiful and 
bright,—but not for long when 
they get into the mud and dust 
of inferior roads. 


Warrenite-Bitulithie Pavement 


Provides a mudfree, dustfree, road 
that not only protects the appear- 
ance of your fine new car, but also 
does a lot towards keeping it out 
of the repair shop. From every 
standpoint, it is the perfect pave- 
ment for the needs of to-day and the 


demands of to-morrow. 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES : 
Warren Brothers Company 330 "yon 


International Highway Engineers and Contractors 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL Toronto, Ont. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. Phoenix, Ariz. Memphis, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
St. Louis. M Washington, D. C. Los Angeles, Cal. Melbourne, Australia 
. Ae, Se. Utica, N. Y. New Orleans, La. Sydney, Australia 
Harrisburg, Penn. Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Texas Buenos Aires, R. A. 


Vancouver, B.C. Oakland, Cal. Charlotte, N.C. Tokyo, Japan 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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treet Traffic Survey, Chicago.—Report and Recom- 
ations of the Metropolitan Street Traffic Survey, 
cred under the direction of the Street Traflic 

( uttee of the Chicago Association of Commerce, by 
r MeClintock, Director, The Albert Russel Ers- 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Harvard Uni- 

y. 1926. XIII + 292 quarto pp. Photographs, 

is, tables. An elaborate report of a thorough, inten- 
survey of street traffic conditions in Chicago, 

ide in full representation of the various sectional 
and business interests in the community. The recom- 
mendations are (1) relative to administrative organi- 
yavon and procedure, and (2) a proposed traflic or- 
dinance for the city of Chicago and other jurisdictions 
hin and adjacent to the city. (Apply to the Street 
fratic Committee of the Chicago Association of Com- 


Preliminary Report, Leeds and Bradford Region 
Joint Town Planning Committee.—1926. Prepared for 
the Committee and submitted to them by the Report 
sub Committee. A very elaborate and detailed report 
covering the planning of the region bounded on the 
north by the River Wharfs, on the west by the Pennine 
Chain and certain towns of the Spen Valley; on the 
south by a strip of mining land south of the River 
Calder; and on the east by a line between the rich 
mineral lands of the coal field area and the pastoral 
land which extends to the sea. Every point of view 
which has a bearing on the development of the region 
s thoroughly dealt with and fully illustrated by maps, 
photographs, and drawings. The report is a compen- 
dium of information for the careful reference of all 
who have to do with the town planning progress of 
this section. Sixteen of the forty-three authorities 
concerned are already town planning, and over one- 
third of the region is covered by statutory town plan- 
ning resolutions, XI + 88 pp. with additional maps 

pocket. 15s. 9d. (To be obtained from the Hon. 
secretary, Mr. Thos. Thornton, 11 Park Square, Leeds, 


England.) 


Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population 
of Over 30,000.—-1924. Showing the financial trans- 
of 248 cities for the fiscal year 1924, the 
assessed valuation of taxable property in those cities 
and the taxes levied thereon during that year, and 
their indebtedness and specified assets at the close of 
that year. The financial transactions of these cities 
have been analyzed and are so presented as to show, 
both for the whole city and for its important depart- 
ments, the revenue collected, the cost of conducting 
municipal business, and the indebtedness incurred for 
meeting this cost. 551 pp. Tables. $1.20. (Apply to 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


actions 


Winter on the Playground, and Christmas Celebra- 
tions.—Several articles in The Playground for Novem- 
ber, 1926: St. Paul’s Winter Program, by Edith Brown 
Kirkwood; The First Annual Winter Carnival at 
sridgewater Normal School, by Elizabeth Savage, W. 
4. A. Head of Winter Sports; Christmas in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware—1925; How Some Cities Have Cele- 
brated Christmas; List of Christmas Plays, Pageants, 
Festivals and Operettas. 25 cents. (Apply to the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
15 Fourth Avenue, New York.) 


The Motion Picture in Its Economic and Social 


Aspects.—The November, 1926, issue of The Annals 
f the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 3622 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Editors 


in charge of this volume—Clyde L. King and Frank 
\. Tichenor, IV + 195 pp. Twenty-nine articles by 
suthorities in this field, dealing wth the many 
phases of the effect and influence of motion pictures. 
(Apply to The Annals.) 


Twenty Years of Municipal Research.—A discussion 
of the municipal research movement in America—what 
t is, where and how it operates, what it costs, and 
achievements of a few of the bureaus. Issued 
by the Governmental Research Conference. 36 pp. 
Including a list of governmental research agencies, with 
the date of establishment, the name of the executive 
‘icer of the board of trustees or of the officer ap- 
pointing the administrative head, the administrative 

cer, and the address. (Apply to Governmental Re- 
search Conference, care National Municipal League, 
261 Broadway, New York.) 


some 


Prohibition of Wooden Shingles.—-List of cities pro- 
hibiting use of wooden shingles within their corpo- 
ite limits. Sixth edition, 1926. Published by the 
committee on Construction of Building, National 
soard of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York. 8 pp. Tables. (Apply to the Committee.) 
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Administrative and Engineering Work in the Collec- 
lection and Disposal of Garbage: A Review of the 
Problem.—By Samuel A. Greeley, of Pearse, Greeley 
& Hansen, Chicago, lll. Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Octo- 
ber, 1926. 14 pp. The importance of technical guid- 
ance and the influence of public opinion are stated. 
Relative costs for garbage collection and disposal and 
other sanitary engimeering works are given. ‘Typical 
procedures for the acquisition of garbage disposal 
plants are discussed, recent contracts and specitica- 
tions are outlined, and engineering items in garbage 
disposal are listed. (Apply to the Society, 33 West 
39th Street, New York.) 


Tree Planting.—Two pamphlets issued by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture—Karmer’s Bulletins No. 
1451 and1482, by I. L. Mulford, Associate Horticultur- 


cist, Office of Horticulture, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Planting the Roadside; June, 1926; 86 pp.; covering 
control of planting, summary of laws, planning for the 
trees, spacing the trees, arrangement of shrubs and 
perennials, kinds of trees to use, planting the trees, prun- 
ing the trees, guards, later care (culture, pruning, 
spraying), memorial trees; 10 cents. Trees for Road- 
side Planting; July, 1926; 50 pp.; covering kinds of 
trees suitable for the roadside, regions of adaptability, 
trees for special purposes, descriptions of roadside 
trees; 10 cents. Many illustrations. (Apply to Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Association.— 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., February 17-19, 1926. All the 
various phases of the important work that is being 
done by this Association are presented in the papers, 
discussions, and committee reports in this pamphlet. 
122 pp. (Apply to the Secretary of the Association, 
Thomas J. Headlee, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J.) 


Shall We Insure by Law?—By James S. Kemper, 
President, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago. Reprinted from Nation's Business for De- 
cember, 1926. 2 pp. Illustrated. Compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance is to be tried out in Massachusetts, 
the law having gone into effect January 1, 1927. This 
article explains what the act does and does not pro- 
vide, including the fact that bonds and deposits as 
well as insurance policies are made optional as forms 
of security. It is emphasized that this is only an 
experiment which many believe will not solve the 
problem of reckless driving. The enactment of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code is commended as a slow but 
sure method of reducing automobile accidents. (Apply 
to Nation’s Business, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C.) 


Opposing Viewpoints in the School Ventilation Con- 
troversy.—By George Truman Palmer, Dr. P. H. Fel- 
low A. P. H. A., American Child Health Association, 
New York City. 4 pp. in the American Journal of 
Public Health for November, 1926. A paper read at 
the joint session of the Industrial Hygiene and Sani- 
tary Engineering Sections of the American Public 
Health Association at the annual meeting held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 12, 1926. Including a typical 
conversation between a Window-Gravity Advocate and 
a Mechanical Ventilation Advocate. (Apply to the 
American Public Health Assn., 370 7th Ave., New York.) 


Gasoline Tax Movement, 1919-1926.—A set of bulle 
tins issued by the Vermont State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Vt., showing the increasing use of 
the gasoline tax by states and the development of 
rates. These are ‘‘Special Good Roads Bulletins’’ 10, 
14, 20, and 24, and are a part of the campaign for 
the study of the road problem. Each 4 quarto pp. 
(Apply to the. State Chamber.) 


The Functions of a Research Department.—By Carl 
H. Monsees, Director of Research and Extension, Del- 
Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association. 6 pp. in Wilmington 
for October, 1926, published by the Wilmington, Del. 
Chamber of Commerce. This comprehensive article 
analyzes the objects to be attained by a chamber of 
commerce in conducting the work of a research depart- 
ment or committee; shows what sort of facts are de- 
sired and how to obtain them; and how to organize 
these facts and to interpret them so as to better the 
community life and prosperity. The principles that 
are set forth are illustrated by the way in which the 
work of research and extension is being carried on 
under the author’s direction for the Association with 
which he is connected. Apply to the Del-Mar-Va 
Eastern Shore Association, Salisbury, Md. 
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Prepare Specifications Early 


For Coming Construction 
B ready when actual working weather 


opens up, by preparing specifications 
now for your concrete road and street con- 
tracts. 
For Your Design 
. a copy of “The Practical 
Application of Results of Road 
Surveys” taken from the High- 
way Research Board Report 
will help you. 


For Your Estimate 


. there is a style of NATIONAL 
RetnrorcinG which meets 
your design, for which we will 
be glad to quote you prices. 


Write our nearest office for this information. 
Also ask about the newly developed Rein- 
forcing Installer. 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY, 709 union Trust BuiLpInc, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Suspsrp1ary OF Prrrssurcu Street Co. Orrices iy Many Principat Crrves—See Teversone Booxs’ror ADDRESSES 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
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Personnel and Salaries of Police Departments in 
Wisconsin Cities, 1926.—Compiled by Lorna L. Lewis, 
\ssistant and Librarian, Municipal Information Bu- 
reau, University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Information Report No. 53 
{ the Bureau, November, 1926. 15 mimeographed pp. 
Based on information received in October and No- 
vember, 1926, from the chiefs of me in 101 of the 
143 Wisconsin cities. (Apply to Bureau.) 


The Modern Trend of Welfare in the United 
States—‘‘Prevention is to 


Homer Folks, Seeretary of New bs a Chari- 
ties Aid Association. 5 a, the is So 
for November, 1926, Mr. 

conditions change, children’s wor 
come obsolete; that child welfare cannot be dealt 
separately from other social work; 

now beginning to get the benefit of things that were 
undertaken in a preventive line t 
years ago. 15 cents. (Apply to Ki 
i64 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.) 


The Prohibition Situation—Published by the De- 
partment of Researeh and Education, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22nd 
._ New York. 83 pp. This is a report for infor- 
mation only—eoneerned with facts and their interpre- 
tation and not influenced by the existing controversy 
over questions of public policy in the matter of Pro- 
hibition, The material is presented under the follow- 
ing heads: A Social Venture; The Social Data; Pro- 
hibition Enforcement; Appraising the Government's 
Efforts: International Aspects of Prohibition ; Prohi- 
bition and Public Opinion. The Conclusion says: 

Even the rude awakening that the outbreak of law- 
lessness has brought seems to have registered more 
in mere protest, on the one hand, and in discourage- 
ment and dissatisfaction with prohibition, on the other, 
than im a perfectly obvious alternative of setting about 
the performance of an educational task for which no 
amount of social legislation can ever be a satisfactory 
substitute.’ (Apply to the publishers.) 


| 
i 
il 


Memorial Buildings and Monuments.—The Decem- 
her, 1926, issue of The Architectura! Forum, A group 
of articles on memorials, among which are the follow- 
ing: The Value of Memorial Archtecture, by Harvey 
Wiley Corbett. Memorial Buildings, by Egerton Swart- 
wout: Columns, Shafts, Cenotaphs and Tablets, by 
Paul P. Cret; Bridges as Memorials, by William Emer- 
con. The Relation of Seulpture to Architecture, by 
Charles O. Cornelius; and Memorial Tablets, by Robert 
P. Bellows. Many very fine plates illustrating differ- 
ent types of memorials. 60 cents. (Apply to Rogers 
& Manson Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York.) 


Facts About Dayton.—Issued jointly by the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce and the Dayton Industrial Asso- 
ciation, June, 1926. Prepared by the Technical Ad- 
visory Corporation, consulting engineers, 15 Park Row, 
New York. 59 pp- Tilustrated. A digest of Section 2 
of the engineers’ report of an industrial survey of 
Dayton conducted during 1925-1926. A frank state- 
ment of the handicaps and advantages of the city— 
‘all the facts which could be ascertained, regardless 
of their implications.’’ (Apply to the Technical Ad- 
visory Corporation.) . 


Public Utility Accounting and Regulation.—Two 
articles in the October, 1926, issue of The Journal of 
Land & Public Utility Economics: Public Utility De- 
preciation Accounting, by L. R. Nash, 16 quarto PP-. 
with graphs: Reproduction Cost and Desirable Pub- 
lic Utility Regulation, by John Bauer, 19 pp. $1.25. 
(Apply to A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, Ill.) 


Advancing the Gause of Child Health.—By 8S. J. 
Crumbine, Mt. D. Fourth annual report of the General 
Exeeutive of the American Child Health Association, 
presented at the annual meeting of the Association, in 
New York, October 15 1926. 24 pp. An exceedingly 
interesting account of the work of the various divi- 
sions of the Association during 1926—administration, 
yesearch, medical and nursing service, health educa- 
tion, publications and promotion. and publie health 


relations. (Apply to the Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 

Lia bili of the Motorist.—Statutory Limita- 
Pa ie for Death by Negligence. Supple- 


Netin Twenty-Four issued by the 


Insurance Bu 
Tnecrance Depestment of the Chamber of Commerce 


of the U. S. A list by states, with references to the 
statutes. (Apply to the Department.) 
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. tg Department Headquarters, Baltimore.—Special 
— (November 8, 1926) of the Baltimore Municipal 
ournal. Describing in a number of articles the fine 
new buil for the Police Department of Baltimore 
which has ught under one roof all the various 
bureaus and offices of the Police Department, with the 


- the district police stations. 


: 
F 


a Tests for Voters and Citi- 
with a Reading Vocabulary for 
or Classroom Use to Test One's 
ity to Read and Write English. By Alfred E. 
Supervisor of Immigrant Education, New York 
ba Department of Education. Published by Noble 

Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 69 quarto pp. 
50 cents. A selected number of New York State 
r~ gee Literacy Tests that have actually been used 
examining prospective voters; in arrangement, 
ag ty and details the same as the original tests. 

n the |B. ~4 Key are given the answers to the ques- 
tions, thus securing uniformity in rating the same 
test by different examiners, (Apply to the publishers.) 


Classification of Social Agencies by Functi 
City of New York.—By Edith Sharto pengyeetew 


King, assiste 
by Augusta Frear, Bureau of Advice and icnantion 
of the Charity Organization. Published by the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, 151 Fifth Avenue 
New York. 1926. X + 120 pp. 50 cents. This 
pamphlet pictures _1,200 organizations working for 
the betterment of New York, in four different fields— 


family welfare, child welfare, health, and ivitie 

educational, recreational, and neighborhood charanten 
with subdivisions under these general headings. It 
has been prepared to enable the Welfare Council to 
bring together in small groups the various welfare 
organizations having common interests and problems 
(Apply to the Welfare Council.) : 


A Taxation Catechism.—Some Pertinent i 
a S J ‘st 
Relative to the Taxation Situation Asked —- — 
swered. Prepared for the League of Wisconsin Muni- 
cipalities by Ford H. MacGregor, Secretary. 12 pp 
Reprinted from The Municipality, September-October, 
eel: ~ A the League, University of Wisconsin, 


The Improvement of Waterfrontage by the Cre 
of Parks, Bathing Beaches, and Recteation a 
pre-print of two papers to be published by the Ameri- 
can Association of Port Authorities: (1) The River 
Front and Lake Shore Development at New Orleans 
by Marcel Garsaud, General Manager, Board of Com. 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans; (II) Establish- 
ing a New Shore Line Along a Portion of the Water- 
front of Chicago, by Linn White, Chief Engineer, South 
Park Commissioners, Chicago. These papers were pre- 
sented at the fifteenth annual convention of the Asso- 


ciation, held in Norfolk, Va., October 18-21, 1926. 
$2 pp. Photographs, drawings, folding maps. (Apply 
to the Secretary of the Association, Room 200, New 


Orleans Court Building, New Orleans, La.) 


School Sites—Multigraphed Bulletin No. 2 (Novem- 
ber, Series of 1926) of the National Conference on 
City Planning. 5 pp. Giving the conclusions based on 


information received up to October 1, 1926, from 270 
cities of 15,000 population and over, regarding the 
size of school sites acquired in the last ten years. 


Only 15 of these cities have a population of 150,000 
or over. (Apply to Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary, Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York.) 


New York State Department of Labor.—<Annual Re- 
port of the Industrial Commissioner for the Twelve 
Months Ended June 30, 1926. 1926. XIV + 486 pp. 
Illustrated. Legislative Document (1927) No. 14. 
(Apply to James A. Hamilton, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, State Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y.) 


A Handbook of Major Educational Issues.—Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association for 
September, 1926. 70 pp. Charts, drawings, tables. 
Presenting important data on these essentials of an 
efficient school system: a competent and conscientious 
teacher: a trained and understanding administrative 
and advisory staff; a living and developing curriculum 
adapted to social and individual needs; a school term 
of reasonable length with high regularity of attend- 
ance; an adequate school- plant: a just and. effective 
method of providing school support: an effective form 
of organization: and an interested. .intelligent, and 
supporting public. (Apply to the Research Division 
National Ednueation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) ‘ 
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Armco quality 








These ARMCO Cul 
verts are still giving 
perfect service after 
20 years of consist- 
ent use. 











your protection 


HEN you buy an Armco culvert your 
money buys more than mere metal of a 
certain weight, more than a mere drain- 

age opening of a stated size, more than a piece 
of pipe to meet a certain specification. Your 
money buys what it cannot buy in any other 
product—Armco quality backed by Armco repu- 
tation and by Armco’s considerate service in 
your interest. 


Quality of Metal 


Armco culverts are made from Armco Ingot 
Iron—the only commercially pure iron made. 
In twenty years of service under every known 
condition of climate and soil it has not been 
found necessary to add any other ingredient 
to the composition of this metal or to alter in any 
way its analysis. Its superior rust resistive 
qualities have earned for Armco Ingot Iron 
universal recognition as the Aristocrat of Culvert 
Materials. 


Consistent Uniformity 


The ong life of Armco culverts is due not 
alone to the fact that the metal is pure; it is 
UNIFORMLY pure—the same composi- 
tion of material year after year, installa- 
tion after installation. In 95,454 analysis 
of Armco Ingot Iron, covering a period of 
seven years, the average variation in 
ferrous content was less than 2/10,000. 
This record of consistent uniformity is 
unequalled in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. 


ingot Iron 


ARMCO CULVERT ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


RMCO CULVERT 


Consistent performance—because of consistent uniformity 


When writing to Advertisers please 





ntion 


Proven Dependability 


Armco culverts have been installed in every 
state in the Union and in every province of Can- 
ada continuously since 1907. early 2,000,000 
are now in use. The service rendered through- 
out the past twenty years by these culverts, 
many of them with repeated reinstallations in 
new locations, has supplied unmistakable proof 
of Armco dependability. 


Quality Ordered by Nation- 
Wide Inspection 


But Armco quality is due only in part to the 
happy discovery of a rust resistive iron. It is due 
as much to the jealous care with which the per- 
formance of Armco culverts has been watched 
for many years. Armco engineers are constantly 
in the field, examining, photographing, analyzing 
culverts. When a culvert gives less than its ex- 
pected standard of service, these engineers ask 
why? Soils and ground waters are analyzed, and 
the abrasive qualities of the stream are studied. 
If the conditions noted are found to be of general 
occurrence, then Armco engineers do not 
rest until they have found a solution. 


These investigations have served the 
double purpose of maintaining the su- 
premacy of Armco quality and of assuring 
the culvert buyer a type of structure 
exactly suited to his requirements. 


Tue American Citry—Thank you. 
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« Study of the Plexing of the Bitumen in Texas 
Linestone Rock Asphalt.—By J. T. L. MeNew, Pro- 
‘...or of Highway Engineering. Bulletin 81 of the 
Texas Engineering periment Station. Bulletin 
‘Scptember 1, 1926) of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas. 63 pp. rves, diagrams, tables. 
it is believed that the dissemination of information 
jout the use of limestone rock asphalt, an important 
fexas product, will be of value to engineers, contrac- 

and others engaged in highway work in the South- 
west. (Apply to Director, Texas Engineering Experi- 
t Station, College Station, Texas.) 

Team-Work in the Prevention of Crime.—Two ad- 
jresses by Ralph P. Truitt, M. D., Director, Division 
on Prevention of Delinquency, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. Published by the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42nd 
Sireet, New York. November, 1926. 20 pp. ‘‘We need 
-oordination of effort and above all ‘general medical 
support if we are to succeed in removing the question 
of how delinquency is to be dealt with. and prevented 
from the field of popular speculation and applying to 
. colentifie methods of study and treatment.’’ (Apply 

the Joint Committee.) 
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Reports Received 


Curcaco, I1t.—Annual Report, Plan Commission, 1925. 

Curcaco, I1t.—Annual Report, Department of Education, 
year ending June 30, 1926. 

Curcaco, Inu.—Annual Report, Department of Public 
Works, 1925. 

Marveorouch, Mass.—Annual Report, Water and Sewage 
Commissioners, 1925. 

MontreaL, Que.—Financial Statement and Assessments, 
Metropolitan Commission, year ended October 31, 1925. 

Newark, N. i Report, Auditor of Accounts, 1925. 

New Yorx City.—Summary of Laws and Ordinances Ap- 

lying to Streets and Public Places and the Duty of 
olice and Officers and Citizens in Connection 
Therewith. Revised to October 15, 1926. 

St. Lours, Mo.—Annual Report, Division of Parks and 

nenton, Department of Public Welfare, year ended 
il, 1926. 

San ERancisco, gO Bureau of Engineering, 
Department of Public Works, of the City and County, 
year ending June 30, 1925. 

Wuite Prains, N. Y.—Annual Report, Board of Health, 
1925. 


Conventions--When and Where 


Ta~uary, 3-15.—San Jose, Carir. / 
ifornia Association of Commercial Secretaries. An- 
convention, Secretary, Theodore Grady, Jr., Chico, 
( 1 
ary 10-11.—St. Louis, Mo. ae : 
'nternational Association of Street Sanitation Officials. 
conference. Secretary, A. M. Anderson, 10 South 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ll. 
January 10-14.—Cuicaco, Inn, 
imerican Road Builders’ Association. Annual conven- 
and Road Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, 37 
West 39th Street, New York. 
y 11.—New York Ciry. ‘ 
ciety of Terminal Engineers. Annual meeting. Secre- 
ry, Charles H. Newman, 30 Church Street, New York. 
JanuARY 18-17.—Washington, D. C. , 
American Engineering Council. Annual meeting. Execu- 
Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 26 Jackson Place, Wash- 
gton, D. C. 
JANUARY 14-15.—SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ; 
England Association of Commercial Executives. 
ting. Secretary, E. G. Kingsbury, Chamber of Com- 
, Stamford, Conn. 
January 17.—New York City. 
merican Institute of Consulting Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, P. W. Henry, 111 Broadway, New 
Y ork, 
JANUARY 17-19.—Lawrence, Kans. 
Kansas Water Works Association. Annual convention 
| Three-Day School for Water-Works Operators. Sec- 
retary, Prof. E. A, Boyce, State Board of Health, Law- 
rence, Kans, 
uaRY 19-21.—New York Ciry. 
imerican Society of Civil Engineers. Annual meeting. 
secretary, George T, Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 
1 OTK, 
J ARY 20.—NorroLk, Va. 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. Annual meetng. 
Manag ng Director, R. LeRoy Hodges, 708 Grace-Ameri- 
suilding, Richmond, Va. 
ARY 20-21.—Botse, Ipano. 
__/daho State Chamber of Commerce. Ali-Idaho Congress. 
\lanaging Secretary, Ralph Thomas, Noble Building, Boise, 
, ne 
Ry 25-26.—HarrispureG, Pa, 
cnnsy vania State Association of Boroughs, Annual 
convention, Secretary, J. Herman Knisely, Capitol Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 
‘VARY 26-28.—Sr. Louis, Mo. 
imerican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
nual meeting. Secretary, A. Hutchinson, 29 West 
th Street, New York. 
NUARY 27.—Greensporo, N. C, 
sorth Carolina Commercia! Secretaries Association. An- 
a] an Secretary, Charles M. Ketchum, Greens- 


Tas 


J \RY 27.—Harrispurc, Pa. 

iisylvania State Chamber of Commerce. Annual meet- 
Secretary, George E. Foss, State Chamber of Com- 

e Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘RY 27 AND Fepruary 15-17.—MontTrReat anv Que- 
BEC, CANADA, 


ngineering Institute of Canada. Annual meeting. Sec- 


retary, R. J. Durley, 176 Mansfield Street, Montreal, Que- 
bec. 


January 28.—Harrispure, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Harry Hesselbein, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

January 28-29.—New Haven, Conn. 

American Forestry Association. Annual meeting. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Ovid M. Butler, 1523 L Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Fesruary 7-10.—New Yor Ciry. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Winter 
convention. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th 
Street, New York. 

Fesruary 9-10.—Sprincrievtp, It. 

Illinois Municipal League. Annual convention. Secre- 
tary, A. D. McLarty, Urbana, IIl. 

Fesruary 16-18.—Arttantic City, N. J. 

Association of Highway Officials of North Atlantic 
States. Annual convention. Secretary and Treasurer, A. 
Lee Grover, State Highway Commission, Trenton, N. J. 
Fesruary 21-22,—Cuicaco, IL. 

American Concrete Pipe Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, M. W. Loving, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 

FEBRUARY 21-22.—Toronto, Onr. 

Conference of County Road Superintendents of Ontario. 
Annual conference. Address: S. L. Squire, Deputy Min- 
ister of Highways, Department of Public Highways, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Fepruary 22-24.—Cuicaco, IL. 

American Concrete Institute. Annual convention. Sec- 
retary, Harvey Whipple, 2970 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich, 

Fesrvary 23-25.—Toronto, Onr. 

Ontario Good Roads Association. Annual meeting. 
retary, T. J. Mahony, 110 University Avenue, 
Ont. 

Fepsruary 26-Marcnu 3.—Da.was, Texas. 

National Education Association, Department of Super- 
intendence.. Annual meeting. Secretary, S. D. Shankland, 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Marcu 9-11.—Prince Apert, Sask. 

Saskatchewam Association of Rural Municipalities. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, J. J. McGurran, Nokomis, 
Sask. 

May 2-4.—Wasuinecrton, D. C. 
National Conference on City Planning. Annual con- 


ference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


Sec- 
oronto, 


June.—Paris, FRANCE. 

International Comgress of Administrative Sciences. 
Third meeting. Address: Professor Leonard D. White, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


June 6-11.—Curcaco, It. 


American Water Works Association. Annual conven- 


Ae Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 170 Broadway, New 
ork. 


June 27-Jury 2.—Strockuoim, Swepen. 

International Chamber of Commerce. Fourth general 
meeting. Secretary, American Section, Lacey C. Zapf, 
1615 H Street, Washington, D. C. 


i 

















A typical group of Davey men 
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Not a man whose honesty 18 questioned! 
Not a man who 1s a loafer! 
Not a man who ts careless! 


The story of the building of the 
Davey Organization is an inter- 
esting thing in itself. It is an im- 
pressive story to anyone who 
concerned with the problem of 
human organization. Because Th« 
Davey Tree Expert Company has 
very little to sell except the ser- 
vice of trained, responsible men. 
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Not a man is used in the Davey 
organization who is not Davey 
selected and Davey trained. The 
reason that there are no dishonest 
men or loafers or careless ones in 
the Davey organization is a very 
simple one. It because the 
wrong kind are kept out or elimi- 
nated as quickly as they are dis- 
covered. The process of elimina- 
tion goes on continuously. 


is 


The cost of training a Davey 
Tree Expert is very considerable. 
Even the cost of selecting one is 
heavy. It makes no difference 
how much of an investment the 
Davey Company has in a man, if 
he proves to be the wrong kind, he 


Nearly 800 selected men, with the 
vrong kind immediately eliminated, 
and with the remaining good ones 
thoroughly trained, both practically 
and scientifically , all carefully su- 
peroised and disciplined and held 
to a high standard of workmanship, 
technique and professional ethics 


| this is the organization of Davey 
} Tree Ex pert . 
By Martin L. Davey, President | 








is eliminated without waste of 
All ‘because the Davey 
Company has little to sell except 
trained and reliable human ser- 
vice and a reputation to maintain. 


time. 


It is the unvarying policy of 
The Davey Tree Expert 
Company to give superior 
service of unquestioned 
value and integrity. You 
see the finished product 
in the truly remarkable 
men to whom you en- 
trust the care of your 
priceless trees. The pur- 
pose of this little story is 
to tell you why they are 
uniformly good and uni- 


0 
ff. 


Office. 
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DAVEY TREE SU 





John Davey Father 


Tree 
; 


formly reliable. You must b 
tree expert service on faith, ar 
we propose that your faith shal 
be amply justified. We guarante: 
the integrity, training and skill 
Davey representatives. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 791 C 

Bank Bldc., Kent, Ohio. Branch office 
with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave 
Phone Murray Hill 1629; Albany, Cu 
Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, Massachusett 
Trust Bldg., Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson 
Bidg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimor: 
American Bidg.; Washington, Inoestmen 
Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffa! 

110 Franklin St.; Cleveland 
Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit 
General Motors Bidg.; Cin 
cinnati, Mercantile Library 
Bidg.; Louisville, Todd 
Bidg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher 
Savings 9 Trust Bidg.; Chi 
cago, Westminster Bidz.; St 
Louts, Arcade Bidz.; Kan 
sas. City, Scarritt Bid, 
Minneapolis, Andrus Bld: 
Montreal, Insurance EF 
change Bidg.; Toronto, 7! 
King St., Wes: Stamford 
Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hart 
ford, Conn., 36 Pearl Stree 


Surgery 
S. ° Pat. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
:\ with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
=| Improvement Undertakings 
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Wagon Loaders in Alley Paving Work 
The accompanying illustration shows one of 
ive Haiss loaders owned by Frenzel Brothers, 
Chicago, HL, who .are alley-grading contractors 
ind do most of that kind of work on Chicago's 
North Side. During the working season they keep 
ill five loaders working aimost continuously, grad- 
ing about 500 alleys every year. They bought 
ieir first Haiss loader, made by the George Haiss 
\lanufacturing Company, 142nd Street and Rider 
\venue, New York, in 1923 and have developed a 
ery efhcient technique of operation in which the 
element of time is of greatest importance, as the 
micrete paving contractor is constantly right on 


their heels. < 
The average Chicago alley is about 400 feet 
ng, and the excavation runs about one cubic 


yard per foot. First,.a 5-ton tractor with a rail- 
oad plow leosens the ground, usually plowing 
in alley in three hours. Then a gang of ten or 
twelve shovelers goes in and finishes the sides to 
grade, throwing the spoil within the 8-foot swath 
handled by the loader. Three hours is required for 
the hand .work. The loader then starts at one 
end loading trucks that back in on the finished 
grade under the discharge spout. [ight hours is 
he usual time per.alley per loader. A sufficient 
supply of trucks is most important in order to 
keep the loader busy. It takes about five trucks 
for the loader, depending on the length of haul. 
Five-ton trucks carrying 8 yards of loose dirt 
make up most of the fleet. 

The alley-paving contractors on the North Side 





HAISS LOADER WORKING IN CHICAGO ALLEY ON GRADING 


PROJECT 
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all try to have their grading done by Frenzel 
Brothers, paying them a premium over other grad- 
ing outfits, as the Frenzel outfit has a reputation 
for getting the work done and leaving 
finished grade. 

An interesting point in connection with the load- 
ing operation is that the crowding speed of 3 
feet per minute is engaged practically all the time, 
keeping the bucket heaping full. This crowding 
speed and the self-balanced, self-locking raising 
and lowering device for the 
portant features of Haiss loaders for this type 
of work. Easy adjustment of the digging level 
is mecessary for following grade, and to be able 
to engage the feeding speed and forget it per- 
mits the operator to put all his attention on the 
grade. 


a well- 


feeding end are im- 


Heil Announcements 

The Heil Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has an- 
nounced the appointment of the Smith Moore Ve- 
hicle Company, 408 North Fifth Street, Richmond, 


Va., as distributors for Heil tanks, hodies and 
hoists in Virginia and the Carolinas. Six wheels, 
Inc., 1223-33 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been appointed distributor for Heil 
hoists in southern California. The Arizona Truck 
and Tractor Company, Phoenix, Ariz:, wili dis- 
tribute Heil products in Arizona 

The Heil Company has opened a direct branch 


office for sales, service, and stock 
York. George Kuhlman, 
Manager of the Heil 


in Greater New 

] 1, } yo. x 
whe is been Branch 
Company in Philadelphia 


since 1922, has been named Dis- 
trict Manager for the New York 
and Philadelphia territories, with 
headquarters in New York at 
Rawson Street and Queens Boule- 
vard, Long Island City. 

R. C. Schultz, who has been 


connected with the Heil Company 
branch in Chicago, has been ap 

I 
pointed Cleveland representative, 


with headquarters at the Gustav 
Schaefer Wagon Company, 4180 
Lorain Avenue, Cleveland. 


Pole Manufacturers Move 
to New Factory 








John E. Lingo & Son, manufac- 
turers of tubular steel and taper 
welded flagpoles and fittings, have 
moved to new, modern factory 
building at 28th and Buren Ave- 
nues, Camden, N. J. This com- 

_——— pany has been actively engaged in 
the manufacture and erection of 


flagp les since 1807 
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CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 


ODERATE first cost. Simple, sturdy, close- 
coupled cutting units. All metal frame—prac- 


tically indestructible. Extreme flexibility Up- Ideal Power Lawn Mowers 
keep costs considerably below the average. Replace- are Sangeet a the 
ai ll a Mice imines ; ‘ . = sal simplest and most depend- 
ment cost of units lower than any other mower of similar able mowers made for gen- 
capacity. Nation-wide service. eral park work. Made in 
Summed up in the above paragraph are the advantages both roller and wheel types, 


in four different sizes suit- 


that Ideal Bulldog Fairway Mowers provide. All of able fer all reauirements. 


them are important factors in considering mowers for 
golf fairways. 

If you expect to purchase new Fairway Mowers between 
now and spring it will pay you to investigate the facts 
and learn how these machines are saving money and 
doing splendid work on municipal golf courses and in 
large parks. 

Look carefully into the matter of upkeep and replace- 
ment costs. Compare the price of Bulldog units with 
others and check up on the necessary expense required 
to keep the average mower in good operating condition 
Ideal Bulldog gangs are built in 3-unit and 
5-unit sizes for tractor service; also in the 
3-unit size for horse-drawn service 




















Catalog upon request. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


400 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 


237-239 Lafayette St. 11 E. Harrison St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


161 Vester St., Ferndale, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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success of this roller has led to the 
manufacture of 5- and 7-ton sizes 
along practically the same lines 
This smaller Huber motor roller 
is powered with a Waukesha 4-cy]l- 
inder engine developing about 30 
horsepower. The engine is 
equipped with circulating pump, 
high-tension magneto, oil-spraying 
air cleaner, and governor control 
The roller frame is made of boiler 
plate tied and braced for rigidity to 
afford proper support for the en- 
gine and transmission. The trans- 
mission consists of chrome nickel 
steel gears machine-cut and _ heat- 
treated. All the gears, including the 
final drive, are enclosed in a heavy 
cast iron which is dust- and 
dirt-proof, and run in a bath of oil 
A. built-in 


Case 





CLEANING UP NEW YORK CITY’S FIRST BIG SNOW-STORM 
WITH A HAYWARD SNOW BUCKET HANDLED BY A UNI- 


VERSAL TRUCK-MOUNTED CRANE 


\ Clamshell Snow Bucket 
In these days. of automotive traffic, snow has 
place on busy streets or main arteries of traf- 
Manual labor is no longer able to cope with 
his situation in speed, endurance, or cost of snow 


removal. Machines must and do handle in the 
right way the job of cleaning up after a big 
snow-storm. One of the machines developed for 


this work is the automobile crane, equipped with 
Hayward Clamshell bucket. 
The Hayward clamshell snow bucket, made by 
he Hayward Company, 50 Church Street, New 
York, has a capacity of 1% cubic yards or 1% 
ubic yards. One of the particular advantages of 
he Hayward clamshell bucket is that it may be 
mverted into a standard clamshell very quickly 
ordinary mechanics. 
indling shells are 
regular 


‘ 


The large-capacity snow 
removed and replaced with 
shells of smaller capacity, the 1'%- 
yard snow bucket being convertible into a %-vard 
standard clamshell and the 1'%4-yard snow bucke’‘ 
into a I-yard standard clamshell. The closing 
power of the bucket crumbles hard-packed frozen 
ww, taking up huge bites at each grip. 


A New 5-Ton, 4-Cylinder Motor Roller 
Five years ago the Huber Manufacturing Com 

pany, Marion, Ohio, announced a 10-ton, 4-cylin 

der motor roller of somewhat different lines from 


the conventional road roller at that time. The 


spur gear differential 
is a feature of the transmission. 
This differential throws the same 
pulling strains on both drive roll- 


ers, no matter whether the roller is 

working on a straight pull or a 

curve. The roller has two speeds 
forward and two reverse and will travel in each 
direction in each speed. The change from for 
ward to reverse is accomplished without shifting 
gears. A single control lever shifts heavy fric 
tions, one for the forward motion and one for the 
reverse. When the lever is in central position, it 
is in neutral and both frictions are released. The 
manufacturer claims this 
control. 


several advantages for 
The change can be made without any 
delay, as there are no gears to shift, the friction 
wear is distributed through three clutches, and it 
gives a cushioned start. 

Both and rear rolls are solid cast nickel 
iron, and the front yoke, which is distinctly Hube1 
design, is of the same material. This small roller 
has a scarifier attachment as well as a grader blade 
attachment 


front 


Solvay Sales Organization 

The Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has announced that, effective January I, 1927, a 
new company, Sales Corpora- 
tion, will become the exclusive distributor of the 
products of The Solvay Process 


vay Sales Corporation will acquire 


known as Solvay 


Company. Sol- 
the entire busi 
ness of Wing & Evans, Inc., and will assume con 
tracts executed by Wing & Evans, 


Inc., covering 
the patents of The Solvay 


Process Company. 





THE NEW 
HUBER 
FIVE-TON 
ROLLER 
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Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric R. 
flector—2-way type 





Light distribution of 
bare lamp 





Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric Re 
flector—Dome type 


Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric Re- 
flector—Bilux type 

















Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric Re- 
flector—4-way type 


All diagrams show the 
light distribution § as 
viewed from above. 





Most street lighting engineers specify 


HOLOPHANE 
ASYMMETRIC UNITS 


Holophane Company, New York and Toronto 
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lvay Sales Corporation will take over the en- 
personnel of Wing & Evans, Inc., and this 
nel will become the operating staff of the 
s corporation. All offices and branches of 
oe & Evans, Inc., will be continued as offices 
branches of the new company. 


\ New Development in Traffic Signals 

\ single-section traffic signal has been developed 
the Signal Automatic Company, Ine., Louis- 
Ky., which gives three colors without the 
of a large three-section signal. This Sun ones 
mp signal is controlled by a mechanical device 
ich movés a‘color screen up and down over 
ingle special 10e-watt General Electric lamp. 
mploys the electric-magnetic principle that is 

| on neatly all railroad safety devices. 

















THE SIGNAL AUTOMATIC TRAFFIC CONTROL 
UNIT 


\ new pateuted lens arrangement eliminates the 
ced of reflectors. The signal is housed in a one- 
piece cast aluminum casing, and the hoods and 
ens holders are also of cast aluminum. A phan- 
tom or false signal caused from the sun’s being 
iocused on the lens is made impossible by the 
elimination of reflectors. Opal white glass panels 
ire provided immediately below the signal, in 
which the street name can be painted. The signal 
veighs only 60 pounds suspended. 


Municipal Badges and License Plates 
The C. H. Hanson Company, 178 North Clark 
street, Chicago, Ill, has been engaged in the 
1anufacture of all kinds of badges and license 
lates since 1866. This company’s badge depart- 
ent through these years has developed a large 
mber of styles and designs, which are shown 
ill size in its latest catalog, No. K-3. The 
ilges are suited for police and fire departments, 
well as for city, county and state officials. 
esigns are created and badges made from spe- 
il designs for entire departments. In all cases 
best material is used, to give long wear and 
tisfaction. 


Che Leipzig Trade Fair 
The Leipzig Trade Fair, representing European 
istrial activity, is to be held in Leipzig March 
12, 1927. Detailed information concerning ex- 
hits may be secured from the Leipzig Trade 
r, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WESTINGHOUSE LIGHTING INSTALLATION IN 
ST. LOUIS 


Westinghouse Street-Lighting 
Achievements in 1926 


Year by year greater attention is given to the 
subject of street lighting. Municipal officials are 
not only agreed that adequate street lighting is 
an important civic necessity, but are giving keen 
consideration to the more scientific and economic 
phases of street and highway illumination. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months several installations 
were undertaken by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
whieh testify to this encouraging condition. 

The largest of these installations is that of St. 
Louis, Mo., where $8,000,000 has been allocated 
for a complete rehabilitation of the old street- 
lighting system. Over 11,000 completely equipped 
Hollowspun granite standards with the necessary 
cables, transformers, and substations are being 
installed and will be in operation early this year. 

The township of Tonawanda, N. Y., has out- 
lined several miles of paved streets with 2,000 
Hollowspun granite standards supporting light- 
ing units equipped with Bi-Lux refractors. An- 
other example of directional control of street 
lights is found in the recently completed Water- 
town, N. Y., installation. Here, as in St. Louis, 
an obsolete system was discarded entirely and re- 
placed by over 1,200 ornamental standards and 
4°0 Luxsolite pendants. Approximately 45 miles 
of underground cable was used for the ornamen- 
tal portions. The Westinghouse organization was 





SETTING A HOLLOWSPUN STREET-LIGHTING 
POST IN ST. LOUIS 
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Again! 


Gary—The “Workshop 


of America”’ selects 


. 
King Standards 
W' 1AT greater tribute to the 
quality of King Ferronite 


standards could be paid, 
than this evidence of confidence 
placed in the King product by the 


City of Gary, seat of the iron and 
steel industry. 


Ferronite Standards for the original 
installation, a trolley-pole com- 
bination, were supplied by the King 
Company some months ago. 


Only the King Company can give 
your city ornamental standards of 
Ferronite—the super-metal. Only 
King Construction with scientifi- 
cally distributed weight and uni- 
form thickness of column insures 
rigidity and non-vibration. Your 
city deserves King Ferronite Stand- 
ards of one-piece construction 


KING COMPANY 


The World’s Foremost Manufacturer of 
Street Lighting Standards. 


230 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL 
Write for full information on modern street-lighting 


ractice as embodied in King Design Book No. 100 


No obligation is entailed. 
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ed the entire installation, from generators 


nay 

ig the distinctive features of these three 

installations is the use of the newly developed 

pi-Lux refractor, By means of this device direc- 

control of the light rays is secured, with 

, resultant increase of 45 per cent in the illumina- 
livered to the street. 


New Types of Road- 
Marking Machines 


\ new light type of road marker consisting of 
ne and spraying equipment mounted as a 

a self-propelled truck has been developed 

Le Vilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio. This 

nsists of a 24% x 3-inch twin-cylinder air- 

ssor gear-driven through a spur gear speed 

ind is equipped with a 144-horsepower air- 

gas engine. The equipment also includes 

r drive which consists of a belt drive from 
mpressor and from the container shaft under 
subbase, and from the container shaft to the 

ir axle is a chain drive. The drive is operated 
means of a control lever on the steering handle. 
itfit also includes an air receiver, a 5-gallon 

ire feed tank with hand-operated mechanical 

r and an automatic spray gun mounted be- 
tween two working discs which control the width 

















THE DE VILBISS HEAVY-DUTY ROAD-MARKING 
MACHINE 


' the strip painted on the roadway, The engine, 
mpressor, and paint tanks are mounted on a cast 
iluminum subbase, which in turn is mounted on 
three rubber-tired wheels. The driving speed of 
is unit is approximately three miles per hour. 
e heavy-duty type road marker machine is 
as a trailer mounted on 20-inch diameter, 
h tread extra-heavy-duty rubber-tired wheels. 
The automatic spray gun is mounted in the center 
f the outfit between the large wheels, Heavy re- 
volving disc guards are mounted on each side of 
in and are adjustable for applying the strip 
n 3 to § inches wide. A guide is provided to 
tasten behind the truck and to extend to the side 
road to keep the lines straight. A speed of 
pproximately 5 to 7 miles per hour can be main- 
|. The spray unit can be quickly attached 
detached from the truck. A compressing unit, 
i0-gallon paint tank, an air regulator and a 
hand-operated mechanical agitator, together with 
trol valve for the automatic spray gun, are 


m™ 
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mounted on the truck. This larger outfit is also 
equipped with a brush which automatically dusts 
the road before the strips are sprayed. 

















THE LATEST BULLET-PROOF INDIAN MOTOR- 


CYCLE USED IN NEW YORK CITY 


Twelve New Armored Motorcycles 
for New York Police 


Realizing the tremendous need for motor ve- 
hicles adequately equipped and adapted for chas- 
ing ruthless bandits, the New York City Police 
Department placed on patrol some six months 
ago an armored motorcycle with side-car attached 
and gave it a thorough demonstration under every 
possible condition. So well-satisfied were they 
with the results that an order was recently placed 
with the Indian Motocycle Company, Springfield, 
Mass., for the immediate delivery of twelve ar- 
mored motorcycles, a forerunner of a fleet of fifty 
outfits which the Department intends to install. 

The outfit originally installed in New York 
City was equipped with stationary shields in front 
of both driver and passenger. Now, however, up- 
per portions of the shields are hinged so as to 
drop down for ordinary riding or patrolling, giv- 
ing wider range of vision. These shields may be 
raised at locked position instantly with a single 
sweep of the arm. The armor used is battleship 
plate, and the vision glasses on each shield are 
shatter-proof, bullet-proof “Safetee-Glass.” Small 
port-holes are located just below the vision glasses 
and are equipped with shutters which may be 
closed when rifle barrels or revolvers are with- 
drawn. An electrically operated siren is adjusted 
on the chassis, which can be switched on per- 
manently when the chase is on. High-powered 
spot livhts are fitted one on each side of the 
motorcycle armor and may be dimmed during 
ordinary patrol work. 





We extend to all our best wishes 
for a healthful and prosperous New 
Year. 
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S the expense of separate lamp 
standards with underground serv- 
ice justified for streets like this one? 


You would not consciously crowd the 
curb-lines of your city with unnecessary 
poles, as was done in the street pictured 
above, would you? 


One set of poles for lamps and trolley 
wires is the Elreco way of beautifying 
streets and saving the cost of under- 
ground wiring. And with Elreco Com- 
bination Poles, lamps may be placed at 
proper heights for most efficient illumina- 
tion—and that means maximum light 
with economy. 
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This will suggest to you one of the 
many ways in which Elreco engineers are 
ever ready to serve you. Send your in- 
quiry to either address—it will receive 


prompt attention. 
=G8e 
THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York Office—30 Church Street 
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SARBER-GREENE POUR-INCH DITCHER EXCAVATING FOR CONDUITS FOR ORNAMENTAL LIGHTS IN 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


; machine cut 1,000 feet an hour on several occasions; and often as much as 7,000 feet per day. It is the same 
the standard Barber-Greene ditcher, except that it has a special vertical boom cutting 4 inches wide and 18 
inches deep 


New Barber-Greene District Office 


ie Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, Ill., has 
ounced the opening of. a new office in Kansas 
\o., at-2045 MainStreet, with E. H. Cooper, 
rict Manager, in charge. The complete Bar 
Greene line, including ditchers, loaders, port- 
conveyors, and coal-handling equipment, will 
handled through this new office. 


\ Tractor-mounted Crane 


useful piece of equipment for contractors and 
iterial dealers has recently been placed on the 
irket by Thaleg and Hock, Distributors Building, 
icago, Ill, under the mame “Tractocrane.” 

machine is a small, quick-acting crane and 
manufactured in two models, ‘using the’ McCor 
k-Deering and the Fordson tractors. as the 


power units. The Tractocrane is intended to fill 
the demand for a small crane at a price which 
the average contractor can afford to pay. It is 
strongly built»and is intended to stand up under 
years of hard service. The operating cost is said 
to be low and the capacity as great as that of a 
machine costing two or three times its price. 

One owner reports that he saved enough in 
labor through the use of this machine to pay for 
the Tractocrane in less than three months. 


Rankin Joins Dorr Staff 

The ‘Sanitary Engineering Division, The Dorr 
Company, 247 Park Avenue, New York, has an- 
nounced that R. S. Rankin, for some time with 
Pearse, Greeley & Hanson, consulting engineers, 
Chicago, Ill., has joined the staff of this Division. 
Mr. Rankin will make his headquarters at the 
New York office of the compan 





UNLOADING 
SAND FROM 
A FREIGHT CAR 
WITH A 
TRACTOCRANE 
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The brightest street in the world 


For three consecutive evenings, a whole 
city joined in celebrating a lighting 
achievement that has brought added 
distinction to State Street, Chicago. 


General Electric engineers conceived 
and designed the electrical installation 
which has made that famous business 
street the brightest in the world. 


G-E Street Lighting Two G-E Novalux Units with a total 


Specialists have 


planned the lighting of 9000 candlepower are mounted on 


f th ds of citi ° 
andtowns. They stand each of the standards which were 
ready to serve you 


a eueenutinn’ the tb- manufactured by the Union Metal 


terests of your com- 


aay. Company. 


720-28 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Sterling Destructor ease of maintaining a high temperature. When 


rhe Sterling destructor, a garbage and rubbish ‘he furnace can take more refuse, the stoker 
ncinerator of the high-temperature type, destroys °P*"S the air valve of the air cylinder which oper- 
nunicipal wastes at one operation without prepa- *‘¢S the charging cylinder above the furnace, thus 
ation. The accompanying longitudinal cross-sec- automatically dropping a fresh charge into the 
of the Sterling furnace and of the furnace furnace. The refuse does not fall on the hot 
amber show the principal parts of the Sterling plate, but on a section behind it called the drying 
irnace. Several grates are built into the single hearth. From here it is drawn forward by the 
iurnace. The first illustration shows a furnace with stoker and distributed over the hot fire. 
iree grates. Each grate is charged with fresh To safeguard against the release of unconsumed 
efuse and is cleaned independently of the others. 84S or dust, a large combustion chamber is pro 
[he grates are called mutual grates because they Vided just beyond the grates of the Sterling fur 
\ssist each other in maintaining the high tempera- "ace. Here the gases intermingle and mix thor 
ure which is necessary for complete combustion oughly and all unconsumed gas is completely oxi- 
ind entire oxidation. When one of the grates is ‘ized. The area of the chamber is large and the 
urged with fresh material, its temperature tends Velocity of the gas is considerably reduced, per- 
drop, but the other grates offset this temper- ™itting dust to settle out. Le : 
ire by giving up part of their heat to the grate _, The use ot a forced draft of heated air is essen- | 
lower temperature. When one of the grates is tial to the speedy and complete destruction of re- | 
leared of the clinker which results from the {fuse and the maintenance of the high temperature 
urning of the refuse, the other grates lend assist- "ecessary to complete oxidation, This is obtained 
‘ce in building up a hot fire of the. freshly 
harged refuse. 
The charging container by means of which 
refuse is fed to the furnace is a patented feature. 
regulates the quantity of refuse which makes 
p a single charge and provides an automatic 
eans of keeping the charging opening sealed. 
[he charging container extends upward from the 
p of the furnace to the charging floor. In size 
is designed to hold exactly the amount of ma- 
terial that can be delivered to the furnace at a 
gle charge with best results. The man on the 
harging floor sees that it is full at all times. 
The bottom of the container has automatic 
loors which are interlocking with the charging LY CHARGING 4 
ver on the furnace. The whole mechanism is / / AIR COOLED OPENING 
tuated by an air cylinder controlled by the | BZ BLOCKS 
toker who tends the fire. When the stoker de- STOKING | 71 / AND DRYING 
ires more refuse on the fire, he turns the throttle TH 
f the valve which controls the air cylinder. This >| CASTING 
auses the door on the furnace top to slide toward sa 
e rear and the doors on the charging containers \ 
open, thus dropping the charge onto the dry- TE 
hearth inside the furnace. After the charge 
dropped into the furnace the reverse action ; 
takes place. AIR CONTROL VALVE AIR SUPPLY DUCT 
The firing operation is carried on from the 
stoking floor. The method of firing adds to the CROSS-SECTION OF FURNACE CHAMBER 
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LONGITUDINAL CROSS-SECTION OF COMPLETE STERLING FURNACE 
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Me Latest Development In 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS 





id HE Sun One-Section Signal is the only 
automatic, one-lamp traffic signal made 
giving three distinct colors through a standard 
83%-inch lens. 


This signal is the result of years of development 
by competent Signal Engineers. . The service 
this wonderful device is giving, speaks well for 
the effort expended. 


The Sun “Perfect System” of Traffic Control 
will solve any traffic problem. The flexibility 
of this equipment is such that it will meet any 
traffic requirement. 


When considering new traffic equipment, in- 
vestigate the “Perfect System.” It is new, ac 
curate, dependable and above all, will save 
money. 


Note These Guaranteed Facts 


Sun Signals will give a perfect indication, at 
any hour of the day. 

Will not give a phantom (false) indication 
regardless of how bright the sunlight may be 


Reduces service and operating expense at 
least two-thirds. 


[he only radical departure in the develop- 
ment of traffic signals. 


Write today for full details 


SIGNAL AUTOMATIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. 
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\itting a portion of the hot gases from the 
m chamber to pass through a series of 
es in the passage that leads to the stack. 
for combustion is forced around these 
a fan and then blown through the grates 

nderneath. 

material is abstracted from an illustrated 

the Sterling destructor which is being 
ted by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, 
farvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Caterpillar Opens Albany, N. Y., 
Di-triet Sales Office ‘ 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, San Leandro, 
has announced the opening of a district 
fice and distributing warehouse at Albany, 
[he Thatcher propeller plan on Learned 
t and the Delaware and Hudson Railroad has 
ased for a term of years and is being com- 
overhauled. This location of a large stock 
Caterpillar models and parts will be of 
to the rapidly growing eastern trade of the 
pillar Tractor Company. 
New York City office at 50 Church Street 
ntinue to serve the eastern export busi- 
H. M. Hale, District Sales Manager, who 
be in charge, has announced that all field 
and factory sales men covering the 
land and Eastern Atlantic States will 
te from Albany in the future. 


\ New Heavy-Duty Model Crawler 
Tractor 


new Model-D heavy-duty Trackson Full 
for Fordsons is designed particularly for 
where drawbar pull is of prime importance. 
init has been produeed ‘by the Full-Crawler 
any, Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
et the imereasing demand for a powerful 
tractor between the 2- and 5-ton sizes 
will have the pulling power of from six 
elve horses, combined with large track area 
will carry the tractor over difficult ground 


502 


ns 


tractor is 75 inches wide and 120 inches 
las a rigid frame and weighs 4,100 pounds. 


makes it adaptable to use with diggers, 
loaders, and snow-plows where great 
ng action at low speeds is desirable, and 
the tractor carries extra weight. 

Model-D is made from the same electric 

steel that is used in the standard model 
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Trackson Full-Crawler. Since the power at the 
drawbar, the ground pressure, and the tractor’s 
ability to go through soft or rough ground depend 
upon the amount of track that is on the ground, 
the track area of the new model has been increased 
to 1,600 square inches. Like the standard model 
Tracksen, the Model-D necessitates no changes in 
the Fordson and maintaims the ground 
clearance. 


regular 

















THE NEW SINGLE-BLADE CENTRIFUGAL PUM? 


A New Non-Clegging Centrifugal Pump 
A centrifugal pump which marks a new depar- 
ture in construction and obviates the necessity of 
screens and their expensive maintenance in muni 
cipal plants where fluids contain stringy matter, 
mineral matter, animal matter, and vegetable mat 
ter, has been placed on the market by the Ameri 
can Well Works, Aurora, Ill. The single blade 
impeller in the pump is so designed that the stream 
lines are not separated, but the stream of fluid is 
kept in one mass and carried through the pump 
without being subdivided. By compelling all the 
liquid and débris to be discharged through a 
single peripheral passage, the possibility of differ- 
ent portions of a single pieee of débris being swept 
into different outlet passages and thereby being 
hung up within “the impeller, is obviated. This 
precludes screening sewage or sludge or any fluid 
containing other materials before pumping 
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Modern House- 
Numbering Methods 


cr 


E have recently prepared a com- 

prehensive bulletin on methods 

of house-numbering, which will prove 

of value to city executives interested 
in this problem. 


Numbering systems of representative 
American cities are described in detail. 
If your city, like so many others, has 
outgrown itself, a study of this bul- 
letin will show you the experiences of 
others in meeting the same situation 
and the results of their experiments. 


Your name and address will bring 
the bulletin by return mail. We are 
anxious for you to have it. 


\ PREMAX PRODUCTS 


Niagara Metal Stamping Corporation 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Dept. AC-1 
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\ New Type of Illuminated Stop Sign 
entirely new type of stop sign which is 
efficient in the daytime and at night and 
loes not require a special lighting facility 
the sign, has been developed by the Essco 

cturing Company, Peoria, Ill. 

light from any street light pass 
the specially designed and patented lens 
See Thru sign, making the letters S T O P 
ut brilliantly before the approaching motor- 
he signs can be used regardless of the height 
of the lights or whether the lights are 
nded from cables or mast-arms or whether 
are bracket-mounted or of the ornamental 
It is not necessary to place the sign at any 
~ular distance or angle from the street light. 
cated at the curb line like any ordinary sign. 


rays Ol 


he manufacturers call particular attention to 
fact that See Thru signs are not reflector signs 
depend on the headlights of approaching 
These signs use only the street lights at or 


THE NEW STOP SIGN, SHOWING HOW IT IS 


ILLUMINATED BY STREET LIGHTS 
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near the intersection. It is claimed that the bril- 
liancy obtained is that of a sign lighted with its 
own electre light, yet these signs have no lamps, 
wires, or batteries. 

The new See Thru sign is built of steel approx- 
imately 3/32-inch thick, provided with a reinforc- 
ing rib around the entire sign and having lense 
holders and a pipe socket welded to the back. The 
color and shape are in keeping with the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover conference, black letter- 
ing on a Federal yellow background. The back of 
the sign is finished in yellow, as well as the face 
The legends are of raised letters and all finished 
coats are of non-cracking, non-peeling, weather 
resisting finish, the same as now being used on the 
higher-grade motor cars. 

When installing these signs, it is necessary that 
the street light be back of or back and to the side 
of the sign. A 2-inch pipe of a height to suit 
is driven into the ground or grouted in, if desired 
The sign is then set on the pipe and set-screws 
tightened. 


A Big-Capacity Snow Loader 

Snow removal is so important and withal s 
costly an item of the winter work of the muni 
cipal street cleaning department that a great deal 
of engineering genius has been applied to the 
devising of mechanical devices to lessen the time 
and labor required for hand shoveling. Standard 
snow-loading machines on the market 
for two or three years, yvernents each 
year. 

The George Haiss Manufacturing Company, 
141st Street and Canal Place, New York, has 
brought out this year a new more highly powered 
model based on its sturdy machines for 
and loading in sand-banks and sto 
Haiss snow loader is a creeper-tread mounted 
machine with a 37-horsepower Waukesha motor 
and a correspondingly heavy set of 
gears and clutches all housed in one 
running in oil. The snow elevator entirely dis 
tinct and different from previous Haiss machi 
It is a flivht on. Scr iper conveyor with the nen 
flights bu‘lt as heavy as the bucket used for 
crushed stone. The flights are shaped to prevent 
dry snow from rolling back over their upper edges 
and are bolted at each side to endless chain belts 
which carry them up the elevator at a speed of 14 
feet per minute. Each flight as it comes in contact 
with the bottom of the 
toothed edge at the most 
ting the frozen snow 


been 


impr 


have 
with 


digging 
*k piles. . The 


transmission 
case and 


snow pile presents its 
effective ang 


le for cut 


This snow loader has the Hai 
dies for feeding the snow from the toward 
the center of the machine. In addition, there is 
a clean-up scraper immediately behind the paddles 
to push any spillings back into the pile 
being loaded. 


revnlvy3 j 
s§ revolving pad 


side 


which is 


The recent 7-inch snowfall in New 
an opportunity for a observation of 
the work of this machine local traction 
company had plowed and swept the snow from 
its tracks into windrows 2 feet high and 7 or 8 
feet wide. The snow was fine and dry and n 
all adhesive and therefore most difficult to ha 

fleet of 5-vard i 
ach gaged to carry 8 yards per trip 
trucks available, the loader put up 
nine hours. No truck load 


York gave 
thor: Ww¢8nN } 


‘ . : 
trucks with high sides 


With 
1 














DH Heavy Duty Double Drum 





Gasoline Skidder 
Loader 


he, 


Combination Hoist, Engine 
and Compressor Unit 


oe 





DH a Duty Double 
Drum with Boomswinger 
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DH Heavy Duty Double Drum 
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Heavy Duty Mining and 
Prospecting Hoist 
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A Complete Line of Hoi 
Gasoline or Electric Driven 
| be handled by a Novo. Why? 


NH Light Duty Hoist 


Wey 


OIST jobs up to 50 H: P: can 3 


Because Novo builds a complete 
line of hoists. 


There are Novo Hoists for gen- 
eral construction and road work, 
mining, lumbering and fishing. 


Novo Hoists are powered with 
Novo one, two and four cylinder 
industrial gasoline engines 1/2 to 
50 H. P., or electric motors. 


Novo is a builder of industrial 
equipment, manufacturing both 
hoists and engines—guaranteeing 
undivided responsibility. 


Nese Bess ce 


Vice-Pres.& Gen. Mgr, 
LANSING ~ MICHIGAN 




















DH Heavy Duty Single Drum 


LH Single Drum 
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THE NEWEST HAISS SNOW-LOADER 


than 14% minutes, and a number were caught 

seconds, or at a rate of nearly 10 yards a 
The loader was idle two-thirds of the 

waiting for the trucks to dump and return. 

ten trucks it is believed that 200 8-yard 
uld have been delivered in 9 hours. 


Roberts Filter Plant Destroyed by Fire 


plant of the Roberts Filter Manufactur‘ng 
mpany, Darby, Pa., was totally destroyed by 


December 18. All drawings and records 
lue were saved, and the engineering and office 
rtments of the organization are now function- 

usual, in temporary quarters. Arrange- 

have been made to fill all orders for pres- 
filters without any delay. Temporary machine 
ind assembling space has been secured so as 
permit the company to replace all material 
was in the factory for assign- * 
to various contracts. A new 
ifacturing plant will be constructed 
mptly as possible, and the com- 
expects to be back on a one hun- 
| per cent production basis in about 
or three months. Orders for filter 
llations will be solicited and ar- 
ments made to fill them from the 
rary quarters, pending the com- 
of the new plant, which will 
the latest machinery and equip- 
r maintaining the present rep- 
of the Roberts Filter Manufac 
Company. 
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Ornstein Chlorinating Patent Upheld— 
Supreme Court Refuses to 


Review Decision 


On Tuesday, November 23, 1926, the. Supreme 
Court of the United States denied the application 
of the Paradon Engineering: Company to be al- 
lowed to appeal the decision against it by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in New: York. 

On May 11, the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New: York sustained the U. S: District Court for 
the: Easter District of New York. im its decision 
that the: Ornstein. patent was» valid and that the 
Paradon Engineering Company was guilty of con- 
tributory infringement in manufacturing appara- 
tus: which used the process; and directing that an 
accounting be taken to determine the damage sut- 
fered by the owners of the patent. 

After. the’ decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals the Paradon Company applied to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a writ of certio 
rari, and this writ has now been denied. 





WEHR GRADER SHAPING UP A DIRT ROAD IN 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


Lawn Tractor That Improves Lawns 


A. powerful tractor, having. Fordson body and 
speeds and with wide; overlapping lawn-wheels 
that invigorate all the grass growth and improve 
all the ground, is being: manufactured by Kinney 
Standards, Inc., of 191 Cliftom Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It operates lawnmowing-gangs of almost 
any make, efficiently, on smoothened fairways, and 
can haul trailers over soft or otherwise inaccessi- 
ble areas. This tractor is named the Lawnroller 

A compact, high-speed battery of cutting units 
that instantly couples and operates in front of the 


THE KINNEY ROLLER WITH SUPERLAWNMOWER 
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«Made to Match « 
“CATERPILLAR’. 
CATERPILLAR) J 


FULL CREDIT for “Caterpillar” performance is 
due the stout implements for road-building and 
dirt-moving today offered by scores of manufac- 
turers. . 











(Ga 


Strength and stamina in design and construction of scraper, ‘ 
grader, scarifier, bull-dozer and road plow take full advan- \ ¥ ; 


tage of the power of “Caterpillar” track type tractors! 





A “Caterpillar” outfit achieves a notable economy of oper- 


ation because there is no weak link between power gener- reervilien” 
ract 
ated and work performed. vo 
2-TON . $1850 
— There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You ( Peoria, Illinois) 


5-TON . $3250 
( Peoria, Illinois) 
THIRTY $3000 
(Peoria or 
San Leandro) 
SIXTY . $5000 
(Peoria or 
San Leandro} 











CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A 
Sales Offices and Factories : 
Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
New York Office : 50 Church Street 


Successor to 


x BEST rccer co. toring Cimpany” HOLT 


CALERPILI 
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er is also manufactured, and termed the 
nmower. This attachment is available 
mnical, high-grade cutting of lawns, parks 
ways. Supported. by roller bearing castor 
s diameter, three simply and strongly 
mowing units “float” flexibly over uneven 
steer without strain, and back when re- 
The Fordson operator mows and improves 
acres as a larger, less powerfully driven 
of lawnmowing units would cut. Grass 
flattened. Hand wheel readily lifts and low- 
mowers over minor obstructions. High 
is roughed off with cutters slightly raised. 
river sees his work. 
Superlawnmower attachment, when 
can be raised by the driver over the 
ller front, for storage or transportation 
re desirable. 
Garbage Treatment 
\ new method of garbage treatment has recently 
unmnounced by Dr. R. D. McLaurin and C. C. 
Superintendent, Cleveland municipal gar- 
ige disposal works, on which they have secured 
patents. The new method is said 
eliminate obnoxious odors, is more economical 
operate, and produces a valuable product. The 
process consists of a dehydrating treatment, fol- 
lowing which the grease is extracted by means of 
nent It is claimed that 25 per cent more 
rease is recovered by this method than by former 
iethods, and the residue is secured in the form of 
lid substance which can be readily ground for 


nited 


d states 


Littleford Engineers Complete 
Inspection Tour 


fhe annual inspection tour of the engineers in 
ge of road maintenance and construction equip- 
in the organization of Littleford Brothers, 
ast Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has re- 
been completed. The trip covered a period 
it four weeks and included the states of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
laware, New Jersey, New York, and Connecti- 
bject of this annual tour is to view the tar 
sphalt heaters and other products of Little- 
nanufacture in operation, interview the men 
irge of them, offer suggestions for obtaining 
rreatest degree of efficiency, and learn of any 
es that might be made to improve the lines. 
vas gratifying to these engineers that out of 
than one hundred interviews, no serious 
laints were received. A few good suggestions 
nprovements of a minor nature were received 
ese are now being incorporated in the new 
t being manufactured. 


ment 


Material for Motor Sweeper Brooms 


_ Huntsville Hickory is the name of a fibre 
h is made by the Huntsville Fiber and Veneer 
ks, Huntsville, Ala., and which is recognized 

dard material for filling rotary brooms for 
r pick-up sweepers or side delivery sweepers. 
material is cut from selected green trees 

in the mountains along the Tennessee and 
erland Rivers, and only the butt cuts, free 
knots, are used. The fiber is cut from the 
wood, carefully cured and inspected, and 
baled for shipment. 
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The Huntsville Fiber and Veneer 
the original manufacturers of hickory fiber for 
use in brooms, having sold this material for 25 
years through manufacturers of sweeping machin 
ery and jobbers of municipal supplies. 
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Calendars Available 


The manufacturers below have courteously of- 
fered to send to readers of Tue AMERICAN CITY 
requesting them, copies of their 1927 calendars. 

Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa.—an attractive 
calendar with large figures for the current month, 
with the preceding and succeeding months being 
shawn in smaller figures. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—a serviceable three-months-at-a-time calen- 
dar for municipal power-plant officials. 


Mountings for Wood and Steel Poles to 
Prevent Rot and Corrosion 


A mount consisting of a pair of 
secured to a concrete base by 
imbedded in the concrete 
tending above the base, 
Clark- Williams 


metal fixtures 
four anchor bolts 
with threaded ends ex 
has been developed by the 
Engineering Company, Inc., 886 
Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. These pole 
mounts, as illustrated, support the pole, the butt 
of which is clamped into the mount by wrought 
iron bolts extending between the mount and around 
the poles. Slotted anchor bolt holes in the bottom 
of each of the mounts permit of 6-inch adjust- 
ment to meet the irregularities of 
of poles. 

In the use of tubular iron poles, the same prin- 
ciples are employed as with wooden 
scribed above. Some of the advantages gained are 
that when pre-cast bases are used, the overhead 
changes are made immediately after the pole is set, 
without the ordinary delay of waiting for the con 
crete to harden, as in the case where poles are set 
in the ground. In ornamental street lighting the 
wires may be brought up on the inside of the pole 
by putting lateral pipe bends in the concrete base 
when it is made. Poles that have corroded off 
and been taken down may be reclaimed and used 
for the original height. Six feet more ground 
clearance may be obtained from the present length 
of iron poles. 

In rocky country, drilling and blasting as 
required may be avoided, as it is necessary 
to drill, then lead, sulphur or grout the 
bolts and level off a flat surface with c 
receive the pole mount. The dynamite hazard and 
the cleaning of the rock hole after blasting are 
eliminated. The saving in the length of pole used 
will ordinarily pay for the footing 
cording to the manufacturers. 

The Clark-Williams pole mounts are made of 
malleable iron and are in three sizes: No. 118 is 
used for wooden poles not exceeding 12 inches in 
diameter at the butt; No. rors for poles 10 to 15 
inches in diameter at the butt; and No. 1500 for 
poles over 15 inches in diameter at the butt. The 
design permits of easy application to new poles, 
and easy removal and replacement of old poles, 
and is such that on existing lines. in need of re 
newals the mounts may he fitted to the sound sec- 
tion of the pole above the ground section without 
disturbing their overhead load. 
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Low po 
pled ype”? 


ICE-MELTER 
gt Mah Skidding Insurance at Small Cost 
Spreads 300 pounds of salt 8 feet wide 


Works automatically, pulled by any auto- 
mobile truck or pushed along sidewalks 
by one man. 





Send for circular 


TH ALEG~HOCK | _ THE POPE EQUIPMENT Co. 


ee BUCLID AVE., 
236 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, JILL. LEVELAND, 0H16 = 



































INVITINGLY CLEAR WATER in Pools 














insure water of inviting 
clearness and utmost health- 
safety. They are designed 
in either vertical or horizon- 
tal types and provide max- 
imum degree of clarity at 
minimum cost. In outdoor 
pools especially, and in many 
of the finest hotels, clubs 
and schools, SCAIFE SYS- | 
TEMS are specified as the 
preferred installations. Write | 


wm. B. SCAIFE «& sons co. | 


(Founded 1802) 
Pittsburgh New York Chicago 

















When writing to Advertisers please mention Tne American City—Thank you. 





